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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop TO BF PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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IN THE VALLEY. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 





THE trees stood up ® stillness, 
There was no wind to sigh, 

Like warm tears fell the sudden rain 
Out of the morning sky, 


Then ceased ; and the autumn quict 
Was broken by no sound, 

As the last gold leaves of the maple 
Fell wavering to the ground. 


Then the waking world blushed softly 
With tender tints of rose, 

And I heard from the far, wild mountains 
The clamoring of the crows. 


And I knew how, high in the heavens, 
O’er the forest-tops and the rocks, 
They wheeled in the furthest distance 

Their ragged and dusky flocks, 


Their faint end broken clamor, 
That rang through the cloudy sky, 
Seemed calli: g me out of the quiet, 
With harsh, imperious cry, 


As if from t': > world’s dull tumult 
Of hurry « :d strife and wrong, 

Beyond the protecting mountains, 
A summons sounded strong. 


But O, the peace of the valley ! 
And fain was I to stay, 


Clasping such warm, kind hands in mine, 
So sheltered and safe alway. 


O faint, discordant voices, 
O dark, sad birds that call; 
To-morrow, I said, I wander 
Beyond the blue mountain-wall. 


But the valley's peace shall be sweeter 
For the blessing I leave behind ; 


For thoughts like troops of white-winged 
doves 


Sent back to this threshold kind, 


The love I leave in the gentle house 
Shall blossom sweet as a rose ; 

Shall linger with all the summer's warmth, 
Untouched by the winter snows. 
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ARCHBISHOP PURCELL AND HIS 
SAVINGS-BANK. 
BY PROF. G. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


THe popular notion as to the incapacity 
of ministers in business affairs, whether it 
be true or fallacious in general, is just now 
receiving what may be described as a con- 
tinental confirmation. For several months 
it has been known that the venerable Arch- 
bishop Purcell, for forty-six years the head 
of the extensive diocese of which Cincin- 
nati is the center, was in deep waters finan- 
cially; but until recently it has been sup- 
Posed that his embarrassment grew chiefly 
out of the failure of certain business firms 
to whom he had loaned large amounts, and 
that, upon a fair settlement of these claims, 
his assets would be found to be, at least, 
equal to his indebtedness. How fallacious 
this expectation is and how far his accounts 
are from anything like a satisfactory bal- 
ance the public is now becoming more and 
more aware. 

It appears that the Archbishop has been 

® sort of savings-bank, with his 
Yrother, once a lawyer, but later a priest, as 
financial manager. The plan of this re- 
markable bank has been very simple—viz.., 
Wo receive deposits of whatever amount 
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from any parties, chiefly in small sums from 
poorer members of the Church residing in 
the city and region, agreeing to pay inter- 
est on the same at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum, these sums to be loaned to other 
parties at higher rates of interest, as the 
financial manager might determine, or used 
for Church purposes, as the needs of the 
diocese might require. As the list of depos 
itors has been large, amounting of late to 
about four thousand persons, and as these 
deposits have gradually increased in amount, 
until in some instances they have reached 
tens of thousands of dollars, it has always 
been easy for the bank to pay interest 
promptly whenever demanded, and to re- 
turn the principal in cases where it was 
needed, and also to supply the Archbishop 
with large sums for ecclesiastical purposes 
whenever required. But, meanwhile, the 
annual aggregate of interest received has 
never equaled the interest paid or converted 
into principal. The sums invested in 
Church enterprises have paid no interest 
whatever, other financial appropriations and 
leakages have occurred, until, at length, an 
appalling disparity between the amount due 
and the amount on hand has made itself 
apparent. At first it was supposed that this 
disparity was small, and that the deficiency 
could easily be made up; but the case at 
present seems utterly hopeless. The de- 
ficiency, which was thought at first to 
amount at most to a quarter of a million, 
has grown with every hour of critical exam- 
ination, until it has now risen to two, to 
three, to four, and possibly to jive millions 
of dollars, with no certainty that the bottom 
has yet been reached! : 
It further appears that no accurate record 
of these immense pecuniary transactions 
has ever been kept; and that the pass-books 
of the depositors are, in fact, the only 
sources from which information as to the 
indebtedness can be obtained. With a 
simplicity and a hopefulness truly Hiber- 
nian, the Archbishop and his brother—the 
latter chiefly—have carried these accounts 
for the most part in their heads, apparently 
never anticipating anything but a satisfac- 
tory issue of their financial proceedings. 
Many of the depositors, rejoicing in the dis- 
covery of so safe a place of investment, 
have consented to add interest to principal 
annually; and have found their claims, thus 
placed at compound interest, quietly dou- 
bling and quadrupling with years. The 
needs of a rapidly developing diocese, and 
possibly the demands of other sections of 
the Church, American or foreign, have 
probably been greater in the aggregate than 
the Archbishop himself realized. ‘The 
trustees name as causes of the calamity 
compound interest, bad investments, shrink- 
age in values, misplaced confidence, and 
unbusinesslike management.” Under such 
a unique combination, what was needful 
but a financial crisis, with a few serious 
failures on the part of persons to whom 
portions @f these moneys had been loaned, 
to upset this ecclesiastical savings-bank, 
and to bring financial ruin on the men who 
had been conducting a business so extensive 
on principles and methods so inadequate? 
In the presence of an indebtedness which 
has hardly a parallel in the history of finan- 
cial failures, all schemes for relieving the 
Archbishop seem wholly inadequate and 
his bankruptcy is inevitable. The fear of 
Church censure is not deterring his credit- 
ors, faithful Catholics though they be, from 
entering civil suits against him; and his as- 
signment has already followed their act. 








little all has been swept into this vast vortex, 
are even forcing their way into the second 
and third stories of the episcopal residence, 
in the hope of obtaining, by private solicita- 
tion, some settlement of their claims. Mean- 
while, as the entire property of the diocese 
is legally vested in the Archbishop, it is 
supposed that this should be included in his 
assignment, and must, therefore, be used in 
the liquidation of his indebtedness. The 
authority of the Supreme Court of the state 
will probably be invoked to settle this ques- 
tion. But it is estimated that, were all the 
churches, colleges, seminaries, residences, 
and other properties of the diocese sold un- 
der civil process, the avails would hardly 
pay twenty-five per cent. of the claims now 
known to exist; and what can be done for 
the remainder no one is bold enough to sur- 
mise. The loss must be immense; and not 
the depositors only, but the entire diocese 
must suffer from it for many years to come. 

There are few, if any, who regard the 
managers of this ecclesiastical savings bank 
as dishonest in intention. Most persons 
seem to retain confidence especially in the 
Archbishop, whose kindliness of heart and 
general loyalty to his professions, as well as 
his remarkable zeal and success in the de- 
velopment of all diocesan interests, have 
made him a favorite even among Protest- 
ants. But even he must have spent money 
most profusely and recklessly, as the fine 
schools and churches and other structures 
of the diocese testify. He must also have 
contributed largely beyond his ability to 
church enterprises elsewhere; he must have 
acquiesced, at least, in many culpably care- 
less investments; he must have been singu- 
larly indifferent from year to year to the 
high ethical obligations he was under to the 
multitude of poor and aged parishioners, 
who had so confidingly entrusted their little 
all to his keeping; and it is certainly hard 
to comprehend how such waste could have 
been quietly going on for two or three 
decades, with no conscious departure on his 
part from those principles of equity which 
ought to be enthroned in intelligent Chris- 
tian minds. 

The lessons suggested by this incident are 
both numerous and impressive, They re- 
late, not so much to the persons immediately 
involved as to the ecclesiastical system un- 
der which such stupendous abuses of trust 
become possible. They bear also upon the 
broad and serious problems of the hierarchy 
in general, as developed by that system and 
as dominant within it. They affect the im- 
portant question as to the tenure of church 
property in the Catholic communion, and 
to the persons in whom, under our laws, the 
title to such property should be vested. They 
involve many practical issues as to the ob- 
ligations of men, and especially of ministers 
or priests, holding financial trusts, and as to 
the sound biblical principles on which all bus- 
iness, whether by priest or layman, should be 
conducted. They also bear upon the general 
problem of the growth of the Papal Church, 
not only in this diocese, but inthe country at 
large; th@fnethods by which such growth is 
secured, the significance of it as an indica- 
tion of the type of religious life in American 
Catholicism, the measure and permanence 
of it in the future. Such questions are likely 
to arise in connection with this remarkable 
exhibition, not simply in Protestant circles, 
but quite as much among the adherents of 
that communion in which Archbishop Pur- 
cell has been so conspicuous a dignitary. 
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BY PRES. WM. W. PATTON, D.D. 





Arg the American people awake to the 
seriousness of the principles involved in 
the proposed legislation concerning the 
Chinese? A bill actually passed both 
houses of Congress which, in the face of ~ 
existing treaty stipulations, forbids under 
heavy penalty the bringing to this country 
of more than fifteen Chinese in any vessel 
at one time. That this is a grave departure 
from the principles which have governed 
our national practice hitherto in the matter 
of immigration is obvious at the first 
glance. Our policy has been to encourage 
immigration from all quarters; partly be- 
cause we wanted to bring our vast territory 
under cultivation and to increase our popula- 
tion and productive power in every possible 
way, and partly because we took a noble 
pride in our institutions and wished the 
world to consider America as the home of 
freedom and the refuge for the oppressed. 
There was always a danger in this policy. 
It tended to make a heterogeneous, instead 
of a homogeneous nation. We were at 
first of English stock, and the formative 
ideas of society and the grand character- 
istics of the churches and of the civil state 
were derived from England. To admit 
vast numbers of new citizens from other 
races, trained under other religious and 
political institutions, was to risk a deteriora- 
tion of blood and a change of national 
habits and principles. Who could tell 
whether Irish Catholicism or German 
Rationalism might not supplant Puritan 
Protestantism, and in time work a change 
in the constitution and laws which ex- 
pressed the opinions and purposes of the 
fathers? And, apart from questions of re- 
ligious faith and national customs, there 
was the bearing of immigration upon intel- 
ligence and labor. We were likely to be 
overwhelmed with thousands of ignorant 
European laborers of the lowest class, who 
would drive our native laborers from 
all forms of manual industry and who 
would furnish just the material adapted 
to the use of political demagogues. Nor 
did these prove to be wholly imaginary 
and theoretical dangers. The evils which 
were incident to the transfer, as it were, of 
the Irish people to our land—evils which 
affected our domestic life and our national 
religion, morals, and politics—have at times 
been felt so keenly that repeated efforts 
have been made, and with temporary suc- 
cess, to start a Native American political 
party, pledged to limit naturalization and to 
discourage immigration. But so opposed 
was the proposition to our national princi- 
ples that the people, on ‘‘sober second 
thought,” could never be brought to reverse 
their policy, believing the evils to be tem- 
porary and the benefits to be permanent. It 
will be well to bear this in mind in dealing 
with the dreaded immigration of Chinese 
from the West, the evils of which are partly 
of the same kind, but are less formidable, 
from the fact that the Chinese donot seek to 
become voters, and thus do not influence 
politics, If they did, it is quite probable 
that some of the noisy politicians who now 
denounce them, in order to gain the support 
of the rival Irish laborers on the Pacific 
Coast, would be found among their most 
earnest defenders. 

But my purpose in this communication is 
not so much to present my own thoughts as 
to show how it strikes an intelligent China- 
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man. I sought out a hivhly educated 
Chinese, the other day, aud begged him to 
present his side of the case, which he didin 
& somewhat protracted conversation afd to 
the following effect: He first of all declated 
himself sensitive that jis mation ghonld 
have been selected for this open insult be- 
fore all the world. China was made an ex- 
ception to what was otherwise a universal 
rule, and to be @ Chimaman was rendered an 
opprobium. And this was done at the very 
time when China had an embassy resident 
at the national capital, by the solicitation 
and reception of which the American people 
had recognized the civilization of the Chi- 
nese and their right to equality of treat- 
ment with other nations similarly recog- 
nized. What would any other nation of 
the civilized world say to the introduction 
into Congress of a similar bill respecting its 
inhabitants? ‘‘ And what touches me to 
the quick,” said my Chinese friend, 
“is that the youngest nation of the 
world offers this insult to the oldest! 
The United States are but one century old 
and have just emerged from a war that 
came near being fatal. No one can say 
where another century will find them and 
whether their peculiar institutions will en- 
dure. But my nation is three thousand 
years old, and has proved its capacity to 
\ perpetuate its institutions through ages. It 
would be more becoming in your people to 
‘ wait till they had the advantage and guar- 
tanty of a little more antiquity ere they put 
such an affront on my nation.” He was 
also incensed at the discourtesy of our 
Government in legislating upon what is the 
subject of a solemn treaty, from: which 
neither party can recede without preceding 
respectful diplomatic action. When En- 
gland is involved, a resolution is introduced 
(as in the matter of the fisheries) to give 
her notice of a purpose to put an end toa 
treaty arrangement; but China; ‘with an 
embassy actually in Washington, within 
reach any day of the President and the 
State Department, is dealt with (in face of 
an existing treaty and with no invitation to 
revise it) by a direct blow in the face, in 
the shape of an insulting act of Congress. 

My friend was also stirred by the incon- 

sistency of our Government. ‘Said he: 
‘“‘When your commissioner proposed a 
mutual treaty of intercourse, he laid down 
a doctrine which China had never accepted 
—viz., that every man had a natural right to 
change his home and to go to any part of 
the world he pleased. My government 
took fifteen months to consider that new 
and startling doctrine, and then reluctantly 
assented, and made a treaty which should 
allow Americans to go freely to China and 
Chinese to go as freely to America. We 
did not ask the intercourse; it was sought 
by you. We had the numbers (one-third of 
the population of the globe) and the internal 
resources which made us independent of 
other nations and disposed us to keep within 
ourselves. You insisted that we should 
come forth, and mingle freely with the 
world. And, now that we accept your own 
principle and come forth, you rudely seek 
to thrust us back. We send hundreds of 
young men to be educated in your schools 
in New England, at our own ex- 
pense, and furnish laborers to build your 
Pacific railroads and to develop that 
vast western region, in its mines, its agri- 
culture, and its manufactures; and you turn 
against us, as if we were « hostile nation. 
You say that only fifteen Chinese shall come 
at one time ina vessel. That would have 
compelled an embassy to your country to 
come in three different steamers! Did ever 
a nation so go back on its own professed 
principles!” The pretense, he claimed, was 
also flimsy, as the statistics show that dur- 
ing the last year more Chinese have left 
America than have arrived here. 

My Chinese friend was indignant at the 
charges made against his people, as the 
excuse for such action. ‘‘They say we are 
ignorant, when in many respects we are 4 
nation of scholars, and when our masses 
will compare favorably with the hordes of 
Irish who have emptied themselves on your 
shores. Yet in San Francisco they will not 
allow our children to go to the public 
schools, they provide no separate schools, 
and then they tax our property. They call 
us heathen. But we believe in one supreme 
God; and, if we use images and pietures 
and burn incense and candles in our wor- 
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ship, the same is done in Roman Catholic 
churches all through your land. We not 
only pay taxes; but we furnish ho paupers, 
They say we do not ‘bring our wives and 
come-to. stay and to become citizens, like 
other tmmigrante; yet they declare, in ‘the 
next breath, that they do not want us to 
settle down in America and they actually 
do all they@an to drive us back.” Finally, 
thie clear-¢yed. Chinaman wanted us to con- 
sider that the Emperor of China has the 
power hete represented by Oongress; and 
he inquired what we should have .said had 
the Emperor, without consulting us, sud- 
denly altered important provisions of the 
treaty, and also what complaint we could 
justly make if, after the proposed action 
had been adopted by Congress, the Em- 
peror should by an edict annul the treaty 
and direct Americans to leave China, or 
should deny to them the privileges which 
are accorded to more friendly nations. It 
is a matter of congratulation that the Presi- 
ident has refused to sanction such a retro- 
grade and discourteous act. 
Howarp University. 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ST. BERNARD. 


(Aperract OF A LECTURE DELIVERED aT PRINCETON 
SEMINARY. ] 


BY R. 8. STORRS, D.D. 





WE have already reviewed the character, 
spirit, and temper of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries—the gloom of the former, the re- 
viving vigor of the latter, and are now pre- 
pared to see the relations of St. Bernard to 
that age in which he was so conspicuous a 
figure. 

He was born 1091, in Burgundy, whose 
skies have ripened wits, as well as'-wines; a 
land of hearty lives and merry Christmases; 
the land of Buffon, Diderot, and Lamar- 
tine. His fathér was a wealthy, distin- 
tinguished knight, of an ancient family, a 
man of devout character and noble man- 
ners. His wife, Aletta, was of intense relig- 
fous spirit, and, like Agnes, mother of 
Henry IV, and Blanche of Castile, devoted 
to the Church. To use the language of 
Luther, this godly pair were “‘found walk- 
ing in simplicity and humbleness of heart, 
who, secing no ‘good works in themselves, 
fled to Christ’ for salvation.” Aletta, con- 
trary to the usage of her day, nursed all her 
children, six sons and a daughter. Bernard 
was her third son. All of them were conse- 
crated to God from their birth and trained 
by precept and example in his service. She 
was averse to pomp, thoughtful of the poor, 
and absorbed in religious ohservances. She 
felt that she would die on the Feast of St. 
Ambrose. She was, indeed, stricken with 
death the evening before, and asked the 
prayers of the clergy. With tranquil heart, 
though with failing voice, she gave her re- 
sponses to the Litany till the words ‘‘ By 
thy cross and passion” were spoken, when, 
with lifted hand, she signaled the moment 
of departure, fell asleep, and joined the 
waiting angels. 

If ever a mother’s prayers determined the 
character of a son, those of Bernard’s deter- 
mined his. He was retiring, modest, studi- 
ous, reproducing his mother’s grace and his 
father’s force. His sense of justice, his 
masterful energy, talent, and intense fervor 
of affection were united with fine intuitions 
and an almost ethereal moral nature. The 
feminine predominated, although the mas- 
culine was not wanting. He inherited the 
beauty of his mother; was rather above me- 
dium hight, thin, with a transparent red-and- 
white complexion and a reddish beard. His 
pale cheeks at times were fired with the 
warmth of lofty enthusiasm; yet his prac- 
tical sense restrained every erratic tendency 
and made him the most controlling man in 
Europe for a whole generation. 

He studied the Scriptures faithfully, as he 
had them; but he also loved Nature in her 
vastness and beauty even more than books. 
Said he: “Do not the mountains drop 
sweetness, the hills run with richness, and 
the valleys stand thick with cffn?” In his 
conversion to God and in his straggles with 
temptation we see the fineness of his 
spirit. He was confident ‘that God, 


who had begun a good work in him, would 
carry it on to perfection. His continued 
enthusiasm quafled before no obstacle. '» His 
courage was as perfect as his emotion was 
quick. He certified his followers of victory 
beforehand. No man ever trod this planet 


mote free from any limitations by fear. 
Illustrations. of. this fearlessness pf - spirit 


seem to us now like romance. that 
fierce rufilgn, the stalwart Count of 

, aged like a mad beast, Bern&rd 
advaneed to the door of the ¢athedral, bear- 
ing in his hands the sacred ‘and, in a 
voice of tremendous ¥ ed to” 


the audacious intruder: “You have de- 
spised us the servantsof God! Behold now 
the Virgin's Son! Your Judge is here into 
whose hands yoware to fall! Will you dare 
to despise him, as you have us?” Pierced, 
stiffened, and paralyzed, the Count fell to 
theearth. When raised, he fell again, foam- 
ing at the mouth. Finally, when restored, 
he yielded to God's messenger and then be- 
gan a new life; his stubborn will broken by 
the tender yet terrific spirit of Bernard, 
even before him whose eyes to him had 
been prophetic of that august Being ‘‘whose 
eyes are as a flaming fire.” 


No wonder that the gift of prophecy and 
miracles was attributed to him, and that de- 
lirium, fever, ulcer, blindness, and deafness 
were healed, it is said, by him. He claimed 
no grace in himself. As Neander says, it 
must have been *‘ the solitary working by a 
higher life introduced by Christ into human 
nature,” as when he lifted up his voice 
against the Castle Vertfeuil, and cried aloud: 
‘Thou green tree, God shall dry thee up!” 
The walls were demolished and its noble 
lord died in beggary. 

Asa champion of law, virtue, and piety he 
was inflexible. His influence shaped public 
policy in favor of the persecuted Jews and 
saved multitudes from massacre. Usurious 
Christians he proclaimed worse than Jews. 
Conversion was the best victory. So with 
other heretics he urged that persuasion was 
better than force. 

Nothing could lead the Abbot of Clair- 
vaux to become archbishop, though Milan, 
Rheims, and Genoa sought him. His cell 
was little.better than a leper’s retreat; his 
food coarse; and yet his life in solitude was so 
alluring that William Thierry was ready to 
remain forever there as a servant. When 
the salt failed, Bernard prayed. A stranger 
soon called and left ten livres. ‘‘ Nothing 
is so much needed by the Christian in this 
word as faith.” One characteristic of this 
monk was his intense interest in the suffer- 
ings of Christ. The scholasticism of the 
Church was busy in abstruse discussions, 
while the martial spirit of others led them 
to contemplate the kingship of Christ. The 
infidelity of the age, jeering at holy mys- 
teries, was voiced in the query of Frederick 
II: ‘‘ How long is this imposture to con- 
tinue?” The secret of Bernard's power was 
his tender, reverential spirit. Discoursing 
on the text ‘‘A bundle of myrrh is my be- 
loved,” he said that he had appropriated to 
himself Christ’s trials, insults, and griefs, 
and that in such contemplation there was 
wisdom. ‘‘My supreme philosophy is to 
know Christ and. him crucified. These 
things are always in my mouth, as you 
know; and always in my heart, as God 
knows.” Yet there was nothing in this 
contemplative attitude of Bernard enfee- 
bling to his spirit; but rather a stimulus, 
united as it was to an active, practical tem- 
perament: 

In his ecstatic meditations there came to 
him a sense of the amplitude of Heaven 
and the friendly interest which subsisted be- 
tween it and earth. Christ appeared to him, 
he said, and the Mother of Christ, as well 
as his own mother. Yet in his visions there 
was no lack of sanity. No artisan in his 
craft or statesman in his vast affairs was 
more exact or practical than Bernard. He 
ruled his monastery with firmness, justice, 
and carefulness. He was almost a Puritan 
iconoclast in art. ‘‘ He preached the best 
among the fathers,” says Luther. Nothing 
was too trifling for him to notice, as noth- 
ing was too great for him to attempt, as was 
illustrated in a letter relative to a stolen pig, 
which he penned late in life. 


The roots of this unique character we find 
in the past, and we trace its nurture in his 
childhood and its steady development 
through life, and so open the secrets of that 
power he wielded in those stormy times. 
Bernard stands in strange contrast to all the 
leading characters already noticed. |In‘the 
frailness and beauty of form, he seemed a 
palpable spirit on its way to Heaven: Near 
to death, weary and sleepless, he said: 





‘«Pray that Christ delay not my departure; 








but guard it, that the adversary find no 
place of assault.” Then, lifting to heaven 

‘his dove ike eye;”he serenély “passed 
away, to etijoy fect ‘of those 








BY RAY PALMER, D.D, 





THERE are some questions that are never 
conclusively settled, or, at least, that never 
stay settled long. At one time and in one 
set of circumstances they seem to have been 
pretty definitely determined. At another 
time and under other conditions they reap- 
pear and require to’ be considered again. 
The question as to the proper relation of the 
ordinary stated Christian work of the pas- 
tor and the church of which he is the chosen 
jeader to revivals of religion and the special 
agencies frequently employed to promote 
them is one of these. After many discus- 
sions, it ever and anon returns again and 
claims renewed attention. There is nothing 
strange in this. In the perpetual change 
that belongs to human things, modes of 
action must needs require many readjust- 
ments. 

The question indicated is one of the 
living questions of the hour. The vital im- 
portance of the subject may well dispose 
one to discuss it. The great difficulty of 
treating it satisfactorily might certainly 
move one to decline the task. It is quite 
obvious that, both among ministers and 
churches, there has been of late a consider- 
able degree of doubt, or,at least, of unsettled 
judgment, as to the course which duty calls 
them to pursue in relation to the matter. 
We have no such wisdom as might entitle 
us to speak with confidence on the several 
points involved; yet, after the observation 
and experience of many years, we are not 
unwilling, with deference to our brethren, 
to express some views which we have been 
led to entertain. 

We begin, then, with the inquiry: What is 
the legitimate and distinctive work of the 
local pastor and church in relation to the 
advancement of religion within their 
sphere? Let us be understood as speaking 
especially of our own country, and of those 
parts of it where social and religious institu- 
tions are permanently established among a 
settled population. What should be done in 
missionary fields we will not now inquire. 
What does true wisdom dictate as to the 
habitual aim and work of the pastor and the 
church, in the conditions under which we 
find them to-day, say in New England and 
the older states? 

It will be generally agreed that every 
local church, under whatever denomina- 
tional name it may be organized, should 
exist for the purpose of maintaining on 4 
permanent foundation, in the place where 
it is found, the stated preaching of the Gos- 
pel and the peculiar Christian ordinances. 
It should so exist to the end that it may se- 
cure to those who dwell there the rich and 
saving blessings of divine religion, and at 
the same time may unite them in wise and 
systematic effort to extend these blessings 
to the world. The local churches, with their 
pastors, therefore, must, from the nature of 
the case, be fixed and steadily operative 
agencies. Each church is to be held _ re- 
sponsible for the Christian nurture and 
the spiritual development and training of 
the people within its bonds; is to be a per- 
ennial fountain of enlightening, purifying, 
and elevating influence, felt in its results 
through all departments of social and civil 
life. No mere occasional impulses of re- 
ligious feeling and activity can accomplish 
the ends desired. Such is human nature in 
its present actual condition that it impera- 
tively demands the constant application of 

the divinely provided remedy for its moral 
infirmity and debasement and its consciou. 
spiritual needs—its sins and sorrows and 
heart-aches. As death, which is ever busy, 
removes one by one those who have heen 
ministered unto, others are all the while 
coming forward to fill their places, who have 





the same wants, the same griefs, the same 
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The legitimate work of the Christian 
pastor must, therefore, be to use himself, and 
to teach the church to use, wisely, earnestly, 
and without intermission, the divinely ap- 
pointed means of grace, that the precious 
benefits of the Gospel may be placed within 
the reach of all. Where this is faithfully 
done the manifold fruits of the Gospel are 
certaintoappear. Allexperience has shown 
that they may confidently be counted on. 
But it is a great and comprehensive work 
so to use the Gospel. Year in and year out, 
the messenger of grace is to declare the dis- 
tinctive Christian truths to young and old; 
to them that believe and them that believe 
not. He is to show all who can be reached 
the obligation of God’s law, the evil and 
misery of sin, the certainty of coming judg- 
ment, the infinite love and mercy of God 
toward the sinful, as exhibited in the per- 
son and redemption of Christ, the duty and 
the blessedness of a Christ-like life—a life 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to all that is 
pure and good. Such a course on the part 
of the pastor, sustained by the habitual co- 
operation, the prayers, and the holy exam- 
ple of those who compose the church, 
ought to be expected to result in continued 
religious prosperity in any community. It 
ought to be looked for, under these circum- 
stances, that children will early show that 
they have been gathered to the Saviour’s 
arms and set in his flock, to be trained for 
his service; and that those who have lacked 
the advantages of Christian instruction from 
childhood, or have abused or failed to profit 
by it, will be won to Christ by converting 
grace. It ought to be anticipated that be- 
lievers will walk in the Spirit and will go from 
strength to strength, habitually advancing 
toward the measure of the fullness of Christ; 
and, in short, that the Gospel will be seen ac- 
complishing effectively its distinctive and 
blessed work. This we take to be the 
ideal state of things—the state of things 
which every church and pastor should earn- 
estly seek to realize as regards the adminis- 
tration and practical working of Christian 
i and of graco—the normal 
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type of the work of pastors and churches 
wherever established among the more fixed 
populations, whether of the agricultural 
districts or of towns and cities. 

Where this ideal has been realized in any 
good degree of approximation, it is no won- 
der that many pastors and churches hesitate 
to disturb the healthful state of things by a 
resort to extraordinary means to secure a 
special religious movement. They do not 
feel quite sure that whatever advantages 
might result from a highly stimulated re- 
ligious excitement may not possibly be more 
than counterbalanced by the reaction that, 
from the very nature of man, is sure to fol- 
low afterward, as well as by the evils that 
are more or less incident to a state of highly 
excited feeling. They may naturally raise 
the inquiry whether, if one or two hundred 
persons are to be added to the church within 
8 period of five years, for instance, it may 
not be better for all concerned that they 
should be gathered in by tens and twenties, 
at intervals through the whole time, rather 
than, as it were, pressed in by hundreds 
within a few weeks or months. There are 
not a few instances in which a church, 
under the ordinary instrumentalities, has, 
through a course of years, enjoyed constant 
spiritual prosperity, and has received to its 
communion as many, or even more, than 
another church similarly conditioned that 
has resorted to special means and passed 
through scenes of great excitement. It has 
often happened, too, that, when, by unusual 
measures, such scenes have been produced 
among a people, the result has been a com- 
mon impression that the saving results of 
the preaching of the Word are not to be 
looked for from the ordinary ministrations 
of the Sabbath; and so, in place of steady 
growth and work, that church has come to 
exhibit a periodical religion, attempting 
little or nothing if the fervor of excitement 
be not on. Yet further, as human nature is, 
excited feeling, occasioned by sympathy 
With others and by novel circumstances, is 
liable to be mistaken for the warm affections 
of the just now renewed heart, and accepted 
88 involving genuine conversion. Or, if not 
this, the true convert may be in danger of 
“quiring a passion for excitement which 
Will spoil him for the quiet and orderly 


It is with such views as these that many 
excellent pastors and many well-trained 
churches have been indisposed to disturb 
the normal course of their Christian work 
. by resorting to special expedients. They 
have preferred to hold on the even tenor of 
their way. They have felt that, in so decid- 
ing, they stood on solid ground. Let it be 
granted, then, that, theoretically, ideally, the 
method of pastoral and church work most 
to be desired is such as we have described 
it. Letit be allowed that such pastors and 
churches as are working in this way may wise- 
ly hesitate to depart from their accustomed 
modes of proceeding by instituting extra- 
ordinary measures or calling in the aid of 
evangelists. Is there, therefore, no room in 
our system for what are known as revivals 
of religion and for special efforts to promote 
them? Or, to put the question in another 
form, is there any necessary antagonism be- 
tween what we have called the normal work 
of ministers and churches and seasons of 
deep and special religious interest, including 
extraordinary services; and even in particular 
cases the labors of evangelists, if need be? 
We think not. The Evangelical churches in 
our country, since the days of Edwards, have 
generally thought not. They have re- 
joiced in and given thanks to God for the 
great revivals of the last and of the 
present century. The fruits of these 
have to a great extent been rich and per- 
manent. It has been generally believed 
that the quickened religious life and activ- 
ity which have notably characterized the 
last fifty or sixty years have been largely 
due to the influence of these seasons of ex- 
traordinary awakening. It is plain, then, 
that, to be fully understood, the question of 
the proper relation of what is believed to be 
theoretically the best method of church and 
ministerial work to seasons of special relig- 
ious interest and the occasional employment 
of special agencies must be studied from 
different points of view. Only in this way 
can one hope to reach broad and compre- 
hensive views and just practical conclusions. 
‘We cannot help believing that it is for want 
of such views and conclusions that the 
doubtful and unsettled state of many minds, 
both among ministers and laymen, to which 
we referred in the beginning, has-been ex- 
hibited. It seems to us exceedingly de- 
sirable that every misapprehension that 
tends to create jealousies or to cause even 
the least friction between different forms of 
work or different Christian agencies should, 
if possible, be removed. 
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Tne details in regard to the spread of this 
workingmen’s association, as it respects the 
number of its members and its ramifications, 
would be unprofitable and could not be re- 
lied upon with entire confidence. Thus we 
find that the number of English members 
was stated by Dupont, the secretary of the 
general council, to be 25,173 in 1866; and 
by Applegarth, one of the members of the 
same council, to be 95,000; while 10,000 is 
accepted as a more correct estimate by 
Jager, the historian of Socialism. In some 
countries, again, the restrictions imposed by 
governments must have prevented many 
from joining the association. In Germany, 
where it had any foothold, its progress was 
impeded until 1869 by the Workingmen’s 
Union, an earlier society, founded by Las- 
salle, and the laws prevented branches of 
foreign associations from existing in Prus- 
sia. But in France, until 1871, it was 
strong and revolutionary. In Switzerland, 
where it was free to spread, it embraced, 
one would think, all the operatives. In 
Belgium also it had an extensive member- 
ship, while in Holland few cared anything 
about it. In Austria there seems to 
have been no capable leaders who could 
unite a party together, and the German 
Workingmen’s Union had already preoccu- 
pied this field. When, in 1869, the Social 
Democratic Workingmen’s party was found- 
ed, at Eisenach, nearly 100,000 Austrian ope- 
ratives were represented, by delegates, of 
which number 59,000 belonged to Vienna 
and 25,000 to Bohemia. In Spain it had 





the Atlantic, and established itself by the 
side of associations already existing in the 
United States, which had private relations 
toward capitalists, rather than the revolu- 
tion of society, in view. 

In speaking of what the International 
and its subordinate branches have done to 
declare and defend their objects, we must 
give our testimony to the ability and the 
general moderation with which the reports 
submitted to congresses and ‘other declara- 
tions of principles have been prepared. The 
association contains an amount of talent 
which no one has a right todespise. Part of 
this talent, as it seems, pertains to ‘‘ head- 
workers,” or the ‘intellectual proletariat.” 
At one of thé congresses it was made a 
question whether any but ‘‘ hand-toorkers” 
should be members of the International. 
‘The French members, who had had unpleas- 
ant experiences with the men of the tongue 
and pen, opposed their entrance. They 
urged the danger which there was in letting 
advocates and journalists have an influence 
over the meetings of men of work. Butthe 
plan was carried by the English and German 
members. 

The first general congress met at Geneva, 
Sept. 8d-8th, 1866. It had been voted toholda 
congress at Brussels, in 1865; but hindrances 
put in the way of the French Socialists and 
the unwillingness of the Belgian Government 
to allow a meeting within its borders caused 
it to be postponed until the next year. The 
congress of the next year, or 1866, sat at 
Geneva; but did little that looked toward 
the goal of the association. They favored 
ceunting eight hours’ labor as a day’s work; 
they denounced the labor of women in man- 
ufactories, ‘‘as acause of the degeneration 
and demoralization of the human race”; they 
rebuked trades’ unions for occupying them- 
selves with immediate contests, instead of 
acting against the system of capital itself; 
they favored co-operative labor, but thought 
that it ought to be generalized and not 
have a special form given to it; they pro- 
posed a confederation of all the workingmen’s 
banks, with the view of ultimately uniting 
them in a central establishment, under the 
association; they unanimously condemned 
permanent or standing armies, and approved 
of the general armament of the people and 
their instruction in the handling of arms.” 

The next congress met at Lausanne, in 
September, 1867, under the presidency of 
Eugene Dupont, secretary of the general 
council. Seventy-one delegates were pres- 
ent. Among the points here discussed was 
that contained in the question whether 
‘the emancipation of the fourth estate (or 
working-class) might not result in the form- 
ation of a fifth, the situation of which 
might be more miserable still.” The pre- 
vailing opinion was that the actual efforts 
of the workingmen’s associations, if they 
preserved their existing form, might have 
this effect; but that this danger ‘‘ would dis- 
appear in proportion as the development of 
modern industry should render production 
onasmall scale impossible. Modern pro- 
duction on a great scale fuses together in- 
dividual efforts and renders co-operative in- 
dustry a necessity for all.” To obviate this 
danger, the ‘‘ proletariat” must become con- 
vinced that social transformation can oper- 
ate only by means acting on the whole of 
society, etc. 

On the subject of education, embraced in 
another question for discussion, the Con- 
gress declares ‘‘ that it concedes to the state 
no other right than that of taking the place 
of a father of a family when he is unable 
to fulfill his duty. At all events, all relig- 
ious instruction ought to be removed from 
the programme. 

In the report on the definition of the part 
which the state has to act we find the fol- 
lowing views expressed: The efforts of na- 
tions ought to tend to make the state the 
holder of the means of transport and of cir- 
culation, in order to annihilate the powerful 
monopoly of the great companies, which, by 
submitting the working-class to their arbi- 
trary rules, attack at once both the dignity 

of man and the liberty of the individual.” 

At the same congress a report was read 
which is interesting, as showing the state of 
war between the International and the cap- 

italists. The master basket-makers of Lon- 
don gave notice to their men that they must 





dissolve their association within three days 


to accept of the terms, and the employers, 
aware of what their decision would be, had 
sent for Belgian workmen to take their 
place. They had arrived, and were kept 
from all contact from all other workmen, as 
far as possible. ‘‘But the council-general 
of the International made out to get within 
the ‘cordon sanitaire,’ and by a stratagem 
made themselves known to the Belgian 
workmen. On the morrow the workmen, 
having comprehended what was their duty, 
returned to Belgium, having been indem- 
nified for their lost time by the basket- 
‘makers’ society at London.” Another de- 
tachment of laborers from the same country 
was in the same way persuaded to go home. 

The leaders of the International cared 

nothing for strikes, in themselves consid- 
ered; but regarded them as desirable means 
of bringing about the good time when pri- 
vate capitalists should cease. The strikes 
would unite the operatives by close ties, as 
common sufferers and having common en- 
emies. They would turn the eyes of the 
operatives toward the International, thus 
increasing its strength and importance. 
They would make capital more odious and 
open laborers’ eyes to the advantages of 
universal combination. When the end 
should be gained and the state should be- 
come the only capitalist, strikes would be- 
come impossible. The workmen who should 
strike then might as well hang themselves 
outright. 

At the Congress of Brussels and Bale, in 1868 
and 1869, a discussion sprang up on property 
which showed some differenceof opinion. De 
Paepe, of Brussels, in a report, had spoken 
of ‘‘certain measures of general reform” 
proposed by divers Socialists. These were 
the transformation of national banks into 
banks of gratuitous credit; the making of 
the soil a part of the collective property of 
society; the abolition of inheritance ad in- 
testat, outside of certain degrees of relation- 
ship; and the laying of a tax on succession 
in the direct line. Citizen Tolain, speaking 
on the subject of making the soil collective 
property, admitted that certain kinds of 
property ought to become collective; other 
kinds, by their nature, ought to remain indi- 
vidual. To this De Paepe replied that To- 
lain wanted canals, roads, mines to become 
the collective property of society; but he 
himself would only extend that idea so as 
to include all Janded property [property in 
the soil or resting on it}. Coullery, of 
La Chaux de Fonds, avowed himself a par- 
tisan of individual property. The soil, he 
said, was an instrument of labor. It ought 
to belong to the laborer by the same title 
with every other utensil. If you make the 
soil collective property, why not extend 
your theory to all instruments of labor? 
This would be logical, but would be ab- 
surd. 

We refer to this difference of opinion as 
showing that the extreme theorists had not 
yet got complete ascendency. And yet they 
alone comprehended where the theory must 
carry them. If persons like Coullery had 
had their way, the whole scheme would 
have been an abortion. 

The Congress of Brussels met in Septem- 
ber, 1868, and was largely attended; but its 
doings show a repetition of the opinions ex- 
pressed at the previous congresses. On the 
question of strikes the Congress decided that, 
in the actual struggle between labor and 
capital, they were legitimate and necessary; 
and recommended that in each federation 
there should be a council of arbitration to 
decide on their seasonableness and justify- 
ing causes in future. Ona question touch- 
ing machines, among other things, the coun- 
cil declared that machines, like al] other 
instruments of labor, should belong to the 
laborers; but that this end could be reached 
only by co-operative associations and a sys- 
tem of mutual credit, and that at present 
there is room for intervening in the introduc- 
tion of machines into the workshops, so far 
that they should not be introduced without 
certain guaranties and compensations to the 
laborer. On a question relating to property, 
the Congress decided that the ways of com- 
munication and forests ought to be held as 
common property, and passed the same 
resolution respecting the soil, mines, quar. 
ries, coal-pits, and railroads. 

Dupont, general secretary of the Inter. 
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this Congress, in a speech at the close of the 
proceedings, said: ‘‘ What we wish to over- 
throw is, not the tyrant, but tyranny. We 
want no governments any longer, for gov- 
ernments oppress us by taxes; we want no 
armies any longer, for armies butcher and 
murder us; we want no religion any longer, 
for religions stifle the understanding,” 

The Congress of Basel met in September, 
1869, and numbered eighty members. A 
committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of property brought the subject before 
the Congress under two heads. They pro- 
posed that it should declare, first, that so- 
ciety has the right of abolishing individual 
property in the soil and of causing it to 
belong to the community; secondly, that it 
is necessary that the soil should become col- 
lective property. After debate, in which 
some contended that individual property was 
the source of all social miseries and in- 
equalities, and that, ‘‘ as having its origin in 
violence and usurpation, it ought to disap- 
pear, and give way tolanded property, regu- 
lated by communes organized as federa- 
tions,” but four stood up for individual 
property. The first proposition was carried 
by 54 to 4, and the second by 58 to 4, 

The subject of inheritance, which had not 
baen discussed at any previous congress, 
was also brought forward at Basel, in a 
proposition to adopt the following resolu- 
tion: . 

‘‘Considering that the right of inherit- 
ance, which is an element inseparable from 
individual property, tends to alienate prop- 
erty in the soil and social riches, to the bene- 
fit of some and to the detriment of the 
greater number; that, by consequence, the 
right of inheritance is an obstacle, prevent- 
ing the soil and social riches from becoming 
a part of the collective property; 

“That, on the other hand, the right of 
inheritance, however restricted in its opera- 
tion, constitutes a privilege, the greater or 
less importance of which does not destroy 
its iniquity in point of right, and which is a 
standiny menace to social right; 

‘‘ That, further, it is an essential element of 
all kinds of inequality, because it prevents 
individuals from having the same means of 
development, both moral and material; 

‘* Considering, finally, that the Congress 
has pronounced in favor of the collectivity of 
landed property, and that this declaration 
would be illogical if it was not corroborated 
by that which now follows; 

“The Congress recognizes the principle 
that the right of inheritance ought to be 
ee nem hee radically abolished, and that 
this abolition is one of the most indispensable 
conditions of the emancipation of labor.” 








This report did not meet with entire ac- 
ceptance. One member proposed transitory 
measures, to make the passage smoother 
from the present state of things. Another, 
in the name of his section, proposed a limit- 
ation in respect of degrees of kindred. If 
reduced to its minimum, he thought that 
‘‘individual inheritance was but an element 
of progress and morality. He did not be- 
lieve in its efficacy asa means of social liqui- 
dation.” 

When the vote was taken on this proposi- 
tion, 82 delegates were in favor of it, 23 
against it, while 17 abstained from voting. 

At the same congress a report was pre- 
sented by the delegates of the section of 
Brussels, of which, for want of room, we 
can only cite the closing words: ‘‘ One of 
two things must be true. Either the Social- 
ists who demand the abolition of inheritance 
confine themselves to this single reform— 
and in that case we claim that they none the 
less retain the distinction of capitalists and 
laborers, consequently ‘ parasitism’ for the 
one and pauperism for the others—or they 
demand besides that the soil become col- 
lective property; that the capitalists’ deduc- 
tions from the laborers’ wages be done away 
with; that instruments of labor be put in 
the hands of the laborers as their possession; 
that integral instruction be given to all; 
and, in that case, we claim that the aboli- 
tion of inheritance is, to say the least, use- 
less and superfluous.” 

We shall finish what we have to say of 
the International in the next article. 

New Haven, Conn. 





Rrowarp Catur pr Lion was the most styl- 
ish man in England of his time. When he put 
on his tin helmet and cast-iron Ulster and a 
pair of laminated steel boots, and picked up a 
elub with an iron knob and a steel spike in the 
end, and set forth on a crusade, the tashionable 
society of that day considered him just 
“ dressed to kill.”” And so he was. And one 
time when he was dressed up that way a fellow 
killed him.— Burlington Hawkeye, 
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THORNS OR ROSES? 
BY CHARLOTTE M, PACKARD. 


In the quaint and faded vesture 

Of the legends they wrought of old 
Lurks many a tender blossom 

Which the fingers of Time unfold, 





And back to the dusty highway 
Of breathing and busy men 

A perfume of sweetness wanders— 
The Truth is alive again. 


Saint Benedict, pure of spirit, 

Who chastened the shrinking flesh, 
That so in his mortal body 

All sin might be slain afresh, 


Once planted a cruel thicket 
Of jagged and bristling thorns, 
Then cast himself to ite torment, 
As one who the body scorns. 


If ever the flesh grew fairer, 
Or his spirit rose to light 

Through a heaven bought by penance, 
Let him who can answer write ! 


Saint Francis ages after 

By the sacred Thorn-bush prayed ; 
Then planted a hedge of Roses, 
All trusting and unafraid. 


The Thorns have vanished from the grateful 
plain ; 
The Roses of Saint Francis still remain. 
Bronswick, Mx. 

———— a 


THE PHILOSOPHERS’ VILLAGE. 


BY HORACE E. SOUDDER. 





CHapter III. 

FATHER AND 80N, 
Wuetner it was that Professor Davison 
explained himself more fully than he had 
previously, or that there was a greater 
readiness in his own mind, Edward Davison 
went home with his father, after the talk in 
the arbor, more at ease than he had been. 
Still he was in doubt upon one point. 
‘‘I can’t be reconciled, Father, to the 
thought of your giving up all original work. 
I have cared a great deal more about it than 
I have about your editorial work. Why, I 
am very sure that my first fondness for 
books came from reading some of yours.” 
‘Don’t conjure up any unnecessary alarm, 
Ned. I made the division between the two 
classes of work more emphatic and sharp 
than it is likely always to be felt by me. I 
have no doubt I shall continue to write 
what I sometimes venture to call original 
work; but my change of occupation will 
simply withdraw me from the peril of doing 
it under some other compulsion than that of 
special inspiration. For instance, I earn 
my daily bread by my pen, and I am obliged 
to devise a great variety of occupation. 
When task-work has been slack, I have said 
to myself: I must earn a hundred dollars 
this week, and the most convenient method 
is by a story. What story shall I tell? Then 
my mind roves about, and, catching at some 
suggestion, begins to build a story. But 
that isnot what I call writing a story by 
inspiration. There have been times when a 
story has come to me and asked to be told, 
and [ have only waited for the moment of 
leisure. Now I judge that in a professor’s 
chair I shall be in a measure freed from the 
compulsion of pecuniary want, and my 
original work will be more spontaneous. 
You know something of my engagements 
with publishers. I expect to continue them 
as professor, and can easily see that these, 
with my college work, will support me com- 
fortably. Ican concentrate my energy on 
my teaching; and I shall have a pleasurable 
pain, if the time comes, when I shall be im- 
patient at the restriction of work which pre- 
vents me from writing a work of imagina- 
tion. The compulsion of inspiration, when 
it gathers force, drives out the best work.” 

“‘T wonder why it is that I have no am- 
bition to write. I mean to invent. I do care 
about writing in connection with scholar- 
ship.” 

‘Possibly your training has had some- 
thing to do with it. I was an inexact 
seholar at college, and have sorrowfully re- 
pented of it many times since. I made up 
my mind that you should not have the same 
opportunity for repentance, if I could help 
it; and fortunately your own inclination 
was anally. I was sure that, if the desire 
to write ever came to you, your scholarship 
would be a better background to your writ- 
ing than my general taste has been to me.” 





“*T have a confession to make, Father.” 





“ Well.” 

**I.don’t look on my teaching Greek as a 
finality.” 

‘« What comes next?” 

“Political philosophy. Rather, it goes 
along with it.” 

‘There is no study or occupation which 
it may not go along with. It ought to go 
with every profession in this country of 
ours.” 

“I do not yet see the practical way in 
which I am to use my study. But the study 
itself is fascinating.” 

‘*You will study with your eyes shut, 
Edward, if you do not see where the lines 
of your professional work and of this 
special study coincide. Greek literature is 
as intimately connected with Greece as 
American literature is with America; and, 
if you can find the nexus between litera- 
ture and nationality, you will find that each 
is enlarged by the presence of the other. 
Then, if you ever edit a political journal, or 
go to Congress, or serve on a commission, 
you will find that your Aristotle and your 
Homer are both your masters.” 


“Yet it sometimes crosses my mind that 
not only is Greek of little consequence to 
one whose ambition is political, but that by 
too engrossing a pursuit of fine literatere he 
may disqualify himself for the practical 
work of political life. Indeed, I have been 
a little sceptical whether my study of po- 
litical philosophy might not make me a 
mere doctrinaire.” 

‘‘Edward, I never expected to hear such 
nonsense from you, and I do not believe 
this comes from your reflection. You have 
only imitated somebody else, who has been 
saying foolish things. There never was a 
country, there never was a time when the 
highest and broadest scholarship was not 
only more needed, but more listened to. 
Yes, I know well enough how the country 
looks—Congress besotted, partisan politics 
rampant, demagogues cheered, and people 
crying out forcommon sense and rough- 
and-ready principles. I tell you, Edward, 
the one thing lacking to-day 1¢ leaders. The 
people do not judge instinctively upon fine 
points of finance and governmental policy; 
but they do know when a leader comes for- 
ward, and they will follow him. Whether 
or not he is in office is an accidental matter. 
It is not the president, nor the secretaries, 
nor congressmen who necessarily are the 
leaders; and, therefore, a man born to lead in 
this country does not depend for his power 
upon the ehances of the political game, but 
upon himself. Take whatever place opens 
to you; speak to the people from the columns 
of anewspaper, from a professor's chair, 
from the stump, from the pulpit, from 
Congress; itis what a man says and what 
he is, not where he is, that determines his 
power. Have you knowledge or political 
perception that gives you an advantage over 
other men? They will listen to you, if you 
speak loud enough. Now, this knowledge 
and this power of expression are capable of 
cultivation; that is, for you. The hour is 
God’s and the place is his. If He commis- 
sions you, obey him, and men will obey 
you. I amsick of all this talk about the 
impossibility of young men entering politics 
except through the mire of chicane and 
log-rolling. No young scholar who really 
cares for politics but will find his oppor- 
tunity. Gag him, and he will scratch 
something; handcuff him, put him in the 
stocks, and he will live and die the truth he 
believes in. Oh! ye of little faith I want 
to cry to all these despairing young patriots. 
In this country one may be a majority; 
and the man who goes forward and does 

what needs to be done will be followed, 
when those who only preach and complain 
find themselves deserted.” 

“IT could follow you, Father,” laughed the 
young man. 

“T ask you to lead, Edward. For my- 
self, I have only lately waked to a sense of 
the responsibility which men of education 
have in this country. Instead of waiting 
for soft places of power to be given them, 
it is their duty to take the lead themselves 
over rough places. That, as I tried to say, 
is a strong inducement for me to go to St. 
John’s. I think I see ways in which I can 
make true Americans of the young men 
through the offices of my professional work. 
For example, I will show them the value 
of American literature, independent of its 





artistic side, as an exponent of national life; 
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and it will go hard if I do not Americanize 
them by this means. That is one way; but 


an undying faith in the nation as a divine 
education of men. For my part, I believe 
.in this nation as a chosen people. It re- 
mains that we should believe in a choosing 
God. ” 

“Still, Ido not see precisely what I can 
do besides vote.” 

“It is not at all necessary that you should 
do anything. What I say is that, if the op- 
portunity ever comes, in any form, no pre- 
vious culture of your mind, or specific 
study of historical and political problems, 
or acquaintance with the ordinary ways of 
men will come amiss, It is enough for you 
to know that your present work is to teach 
Greek to freshmen at St. John’s, If at the 
same time you are studying politics you will 
find that the more you throw yourself into 
both pursuits the more surely they will 
blend and each interpret the other. Re- 
member, too, Ned, that the work of the: 
young is chiefly with themselves. Make: 
sure of your own foundations; then you can 
build your tower of observation and at- 


tack.” 
(To be continued.) 





CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 
“TWO ARE BETTER THAN ONE.” 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 





I aM not a disciple of the evolution phi- 
losophy; but I am sometimes inclined to 
think that there may be some truth in it. 
My reading of history and my observation 
of current facts have taught me that one 
organized denomination tends to evolve an- 
other. When that great denomination, the 
Church of the Middle Ages, had become 
most elaborately organized, and had attained’ 
its utmost power, it evolved Protestantism,, 
and Protestantism is always evolving new 
denominations. Within a few years past: 
the Roman Catholic Church, struggling 
toward a new development, has evolved the: 
Old Catholic denomination. The Protest- 
ant Episcopal denuimination in this country 
has evolved the Reformed Episcopal, which 
is extending itself into other English-speak- 
ing countries. Methodism has evolved a 
considerable number of Methodist denom- 
inations, both in its mother country and in 
the United States. Presbyterianism, in 
Scotland and also in Ireland, has been for 
centuries in a chronic state of evolution. 
In this country several Evangelical denom- 
inations, all denominated Presbyterian, 
have been evolved out of our American 
Presbyterianism since the beginning of this 
nineteenth century. Always there remains 
among our Presbyterian brethren a living 
memory of the last separation, and always 
a discerning eye can foresee another evolu- 
tion in the not far distant future. 

“« Our Denomination,” in proportion as it 
becomes more of an organized unity, must 
come under this law of denominational de- 
velopment. By certain forces of human 
nature, one denomination creates a necessity 
for another. There being a Congregational 
Denomination, with denominational organs, 
denominational interests and enterprises, 
and denominational statistics, the progress 
of events will bring forth in due time full 
proof that two are better than one. No 
doubt there are cases in which two sre not 
better than one—a lesson which, as the 
mythical story tells us, was learned by 4 
deep but unpractical thinker, who, having 
been assured that a stove of a certain pat- 
tern would save half his fuel, immediately 
bought two, expecting to save the whole. 
But the case of a denomination divided 
against itself is of another sort. In that 
case two are better than one. The middle 
walls of partition (though not respectfully 
spoken of in Scripture) are just what makes 
Evangelical Alliances and Pan-Presbyterian 
Councils so beautiful. We understand, in 
these last days, that the Evangelical denom- 
inations (if we can but find out which they 
are) differ one from another only in non" 
essentials; and the great watchword of 
Evangelical fellowship is ‘In non-esscntials 
liberty.” The division of one denomination 
into two may even be the indispensable con 
dition of continued or restored communion. 
Perhaps this needs explanation. 

In the progress of churches toward visi 
ble but not organic unity, it has been ascer- 





tained that interdenominational communion: 


Ways are abundant. There only needs to be . 
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“is ‘an “outward and visible” manifesta- 
tion ‘‘of an inward and spiritual grace.” 
Observe the difference between inter-denom 
inational communion and intra-denomina- 
tional. The former is Christian, resting on 
the ground of a common Christianity. The 
latter, as distinguished from the former, is 
‘something else than Christian, resting on 
the basis of a common attachment to cer- 
‘tain non-essentials, Presbyterians can hold 
‘communion with a fervent Arminian, pro- 
wided he is a Methodist, can invite him into 
‘their pulpits, can be edified by his ministra- 
'tions; ‘but if he is a Presbyterian he must 
‘be eltminated. We Congregationalists are 
‘ready to hold communion with Dr. Phillips 
‘Brooks, so far as his Episcopalian responsi- 
bilities, strained to the utmost, will permit. 
We could unanimously rejoice to hear him 
preach in our churches, for that would be 
a blessed instance of interdenominational 
communion, and would seem almost like an 
auroral beam, prelusive of the millennial 
day. But if Dr. Brooks were a Congrega- 
tional pastor, with his Broad Church notions 
‘and sympathies and with his views (what- 
‘ever they may be) of old theological contro- 
versics, how could we have communion 
with him? What disturbance and disquiet 
would there be till such time as he should 
have pity on our helplessness and volunta- 
rily withdraw from Our Denomination! 


Is it not evident, then, that, if an organ- 
ized denomination is a good thing, two are 
better than one and are more of help than 
Mhindrance to visible unity? Unorganized 
‘unity may make itself visible in the admired 
‘phenomenon of interdenominational com- 
tmunion, while organized unity breeds 
‘alienation and conflict among those who 
might otherwise be at peace. ‘‘Communion 
‘of churches one with another” had long 
been a principle of Congregationalism be- 
fore that good old word was claimed as the 
distinctive designation of a certain organ- 
ized unity. If every church should become 
a denomination by itself, the old principle 
might revive and have free course in the 
form of interdenominational communion, 
every denomination holding communion 
with other denominations as its own: occa- 


sions might require and its own jndgment 
might 


But can we have two denominations in- 
stead of one? Let me answer this question 
by asking whether something like a crack 
in the structure of the organized unity is 
not already discernible. I turn to the “‘ Year- 
Book,” which offers itself as a “ natural, 
vistble record and symbol of the existence, 
unity, and power of Congregationalism in 
this land.” Symnon oF UNITY is, at least, 
euphonious. I open the symbolic book at 
the page (157) which tells us how Congre- 
gationalism is organized into unity in the 
State of New York. There I find a state- 
ment in these words: 


“‘ORGANIZATION.—The churches are in 
ten Associations and one Conference, and in 
‘a GENERAL Assocration which includes 
‘also ten Pennsylvania chutches. There is 
‘also the Manhattan Association (organized 
Jan. 4th, 187%), whose churches reported 
Dec. 31st, 1878. Churches: Brooklyn, 
Church of the Pilgrims, Clinton Avenue, 
Central, New England, and Church of the 
Mediator; Flushing; New York, Taber- 
nacle and Church of the Disciples; and 


Orient.” 

__ Looking for explanation, I turn to where 
‘(p. 73) the’ significance of the statistics and 
the manner of their compilation are ex- 
plained. I find that the publication is made 
“under the sanction” —whatever that may 


signify—of the National Council, according | 


to a resolution, unanimously adopted, ‘that 
an annual compilation of the statistics of 
our churches throughout the country, and 
especially an accurate and complete list of 
ministers in fellowship, should be published 
under the sanction of this Council.” Sanc- 
ttion of what Council? Not a Council which, 
like other Congregational Councils, was dis- 
‘solved and went out of existence when the 
‘business for which it had been convened 


“was finished ; not a National Council, which, 
Tike the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
‘rian Church, meets, performs its work, and | 
is dissolved, to be succeeded by another in 


the appointed season; but a Council which 


length of titne through which the world. 
famovs Oouneil of Trent was continued. 


at which! was “‘begtih, continued, and | 





the National Council”—the ‘Third Ses- 
sion.” What is denoted by the phrase ‘‘ this 
National Council” is nothing less than that 
perpetual unity whereof Dr. Quint is secre- 
tary and which-meets by its delegates in 
triennial sessions. Logically, ‘‘this Coun- 
cil” and ‘‘Our Denomination” are one and 
the same; and “the sanction” under which 
“the statistics of ovr churches” and the 
“accurate and complete list of ministers in 
fellowship” are published is the sanction 
of the Denomination. 

Now let us see whether we can under- 
stand what is said about the Manhattan 
Association and its churches in the passage 
which I have quoted from the ‘‘ Year-Book.” 
The Manhattan Association, as I understand, 
is simply an association of ministers; and 
churches are related to it only as their 
pastors (or perhaps the ministers that serve 
them, without being pastors) happen to be 
members of it. The ‘‘Year-Book” gives us to 
understand that those churches are not in- 
cluded in any of the ten associations of 
churches, nor in the one conference of 
churches, nor in the General Association, 
which are the organized Congregationalism 
of New York. This does not differ from 
such information as the public has received 
on that subject from other sources. If, then, 
those nine churches are not included in the 
organized Congregationalism of the Empire 
State—if they belong to no association of 
churches and to no conference of churches— 
are they not out of the Denomination? Might 
they not ask by what authority we count 
them among owr churches? It is said that 
they ‘‘reported Dec. 31st, 1878”; but how 
they reported and to whom is a little 
mysterious. We must infer that their re- 
port was made to the statistical secretary of 
that General Association in which they are 
not included; for the ‘‘Year-Book” assures us 
that the complier thereof ‘‘in no case pre- 
sumes to insert or omit the name of church 
or minister on any authority but that of the 
state secretaries,” 

The members of that Manhattan Associa- 
tion (an association not of churches, but of 
ministers) are enrolled in the ‘‘ List of Min- 
isters in Fellowship.” We must assume 
that this is the ‘‘ accurate and complete list” 
before mentioned. It is certified, then, 
“under the sanction of” that National 
Council which held its first session at Ober- 
lin, in 1871, and its second at New Haven, 
in 1874, and its third at Detroit, in 1877, 
and which is Our Denomination, that those 
brethren are ‘‘ ministers in fellowship.” 
Now what does that mean? In fellowship 
with whom? I have no doubt of their being 
in fellowship with me, quite independently 
of any state organization or national coun- 
cil. Noris there any breach of fellowship 
between them and the great body of Ortho- 
dox Congregational pastors in New England; 
for they are well known as pastors of well- 
known Evangelical churches or as ministers 
serving in other relations. But is that the 
meaning of the ‘“‘ Year-Book”? It is not 
my own thought only, but that of many 
others, which I utter when I ask: Are those 
honored brethren in fellowship with their 
next neighbors? Is there any more fellow- 
ship between them and some other eminent 
ministers, whose names are ‘‘fellowshiped” 
with theirs in the statistics, than there is be- 
tween the pastor of the First Church and 
Shepard Society, in Cambridge, and his 
esteemed neighbor, the minister of the First 
Parish? Is there as mich as between Dr. 
Manning, of the Old South Church in Boston, 
and Dr. Ellis, of the Older First Church? 
Or, putting the question in another shape: 
Is there as much as has been manifested be- 
tween the faculty of the Union Theological 
Seminary, in New York, and the learned 
and excellent Professor Peabody, of Har- 
vard College? I raise the question not be- 
cause I know; but, rather, because I want 
to know and because very many others want 
toknow. All signs outside of the sanctioned 
statistics scem to show that the Manhattan 
Association, as @ body, is not in fellowship 
with the New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tien’ of Congregatir nal Ministers, nor with 


, the New York aya Brooklyn Conference of 


| Congregationa) " 
Purports to bé perpefual, outlasting the } : 


What is the 
meaning of * 16 stipulation, sometimes heard 


‘of, thet > council to be called in one 


casé 0 . another shall consist of such 





taded” at Detroit in Ottober, 1877, was not ora snes only as are connected in some way 


io the Manhattan Association? Such 





a national council, but only a “Sxsston of | things do not seem like indications of un- 


broken fellowship. 

Whatever may be the answer to my ques- 
tions, there will remain certain indications 
of an ominous crack in the structure of Our 
Denomination. There are already two sorts 
of Congregationalists in the great empo- 
rium—two denominations, though not yet 
distinctively denominated. As yet, the 
Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, and 
its neighbor, the Plymouth Church, are re- 
ported together in the denominational statis- 
tics; but in order to justify such juxtapo- 
sition we must find (if we can) a new defi- 
nition of fellowship. How long those 
churches and their pastors will consent to 
be counted in one denomination, to be re- 
ported in one year-book, to be regarded as in 
any measure or in any sense responsible 
each for the other, who can tell? There 
are similar divergences elsewhere, though 
perhaps not so evident an interruption of 
communion. Throughout the Denomina- 
tion there are sympathies and antipathies, 
attractions and repellencies, which may at 
any time be developed into controversy and 
separation. Congregationalism, as an organ- 
ized body, has its right wing and its left 
wing, its extreme right and extreme left; 
and it cannot but be liable to the same dis- 
asters with other organized  ecclesiasti- 
cisms. If it were rent in twain, the catas- 
trophe might be a disaster to some denomi- 
national organs, to denominational statis- 
ticians, to the treasuries of denominational 
boards and institutions; but, after all, it 
might be something better than disaster to 
the great interest of Christian truth and ec- 
clesiastichl liberty. The result might prove 
that two are better than one. 

Let me not be understood as imputing to 
the Manhattan Association or to its 
churches any violation of Congregational 
principles. Ecclesiastically, their right to 
do whatever they have done (so far as I 
know what they have done) is unquestion- 
able. If anything is Congregational polity, 
it is that every pastor or other minister may 
determine, in his own conscientious judg- 
ment, what clerical association he will con- 
sent to be connected with or whether he 
will be connected with any; and that every 
church must determine for itself with what 
other churches it will hold communion in 
ecclesiastical councils, in conferences, or in 
any other way. The genius of the old Con- 
gregationalism tends to make such troubles 
as are here referred to local and temporary; 
the genius of Denominationalism makes 
them denominational and tends to make 
them permanent. 


Sanitary. 
THE ASIATIC PLAGUE. 


For the first time in history, an epidemic of 
the plague in Europe has been reported to 
us by magnetic telegraph. The device of the 
modern telegraph operator might well be Te- 
rence’s saying: Nihil humane a me alienum puto, 
This far-distant pestilence assumes for us in 
the West the new interest of simultaneous- 
ness. We get yesterday’s news from Astrakhan 
and the Volga. What is the nature of the 
dreaded epidemic that has invaded Eastern 
and threatens Western Europe ? 

1, The plague that is raging in Russia to-day 
is the same disease that has been known since 
the beginning of history, and known by the 
names of pestis, peste plaga, and a hundred other 
sytionyris. Blight differences ate observed in 
its symptoms and course during different ep!- 
demics; but it is substantially one thing with 
what Thucydides described in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., and it is the same pestilence that 
has ravaged Europe and Asia at no long inter- 
vals of time ever since. It is, in the first place, 
an infectious disease ; that is to say, it is pro- 
duced, like all the diseases of its class—like 
yellow fever, smallpox, scarlatina, and many 
others that are called infectious—by its own 
peculiar natural poison, borne in the air or the 
water, or in infected substances of many differ- 
ent kinds. It is not produced, as some still 
argue, by the mere lack of cleanliness—by foul 
streets or houses, or the impure air of crowded 
rooms; though all these things may aggravate 
its symptoms. It is, on the contrary, @ disease 
produced by ite own peculiar poison or infec- 
tion, and by nothing else. It runs its distinct- 
ive career; and when this strength of that 
poison, in air or water or infected substances, 
has spent itself it stops, and not before. It 
has, one might say, its own-character and will. 
‘Though it may be hemmed in by a wise quar- 
antine, it cannot be ‘stamped out,” in the 
ignorant phrase whieh physicians have used, 




















any more than we can “stamp out” the 
legions of microscopic creatures in the water 
that we use. The plague, indeed, like other 
infectious diseases, is probably due to the 
multiplication of an invisible ferment, animal 
or vegetable, in the blood, and carried in the 
clothing or other porous substance until it 
reaches the right stage of its growth for trans 
mission to the human body. 

2. But, though the true Asiatic or glandular 
plague is a perfect type of an infectious dis- 
ease, yet it is not certainly contagious—that is 
to say, the evidence fails thus far to show 
clearly that it is catching, or directly transmissi- 
ble from one person to another. Good author- 
ities hold that in this limited sense it is not 
contagious; and, as I said in recent number 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, that negative is pretty 
well proven in the case of the yellow fever. 
But its poison, like that of yellow fever, is 
portable ; that is to say, it is easily carried in 
garments, cargoes, ships, and porous substances 
of many descriptions. The curious difference 
between the two is that, while the poison of 
the plague is considerably more virulent and 
more deadly than that of yellow fever, it is 
still much more certainly avoidable, even at 
the time and in the midst of the regions where 
the epidemic rages. It suffices to “shut up” 
one’s house and to fumigate every letter or par- 
cel that comes into it. That is usually a safe- 
guard against the plague. In Syria this prac- 
tice of “shutting up” isalmost universal 
among the richer householders. Having laid 
in a store of provisions, they retire into their 
harems as soon as the character of the epidemic 
is apparent, and hold no intercourse thenceforth 
with the outer world, except by means of disin- 
fected letters, until its close, living sometimes 
six months or more behind barred doors. Asa 
rule, those who ‘‘ shut up” come safely through 
in this retirement, or, if they fall victims to it, 
it is by carelessness. Dr. Patrick Russel, who 
lived through a severe epidemic of the plague 
in Aleppo, describes one case, of which he knew 
personally, in which one of the ladies of the 
harem permitted a hair-dresser to enter the 
house some time after “shutting up.’ The 
result was a speedy infection and the decima- 
tion of the household. 

It may seem strange to discuss whether a 
disease that spreads with such fatal certainty 
and promptness as this is technically to be 
called “contagious” or not. And yet this ap- 
parent subtlety is not a mere question of words. 
It is a question of great practical importance in 
its bearing upon the question of quarantine ; 
for if the plague be not ‘‘ catching,” as between 
man and man, then a practicable quarantine 
can be established. The passenger, after fumi- 
gation, can be allowed to land; and the ship’s 
cargo can be detained until the infection that it 
may contain has spent its force. But if, on the 
other hand, the plague is absolutely contagious, 
then quarantine will be harder to enforce, It 
will be constantly violated, whether secretly or 
openly, and will be of much less practical 
avail. This question is at the present mo- 
ment under active di fon ; and, conaidering 
the helpful “provisional hypotheses” that 
have been recently elaborated respecting the 
essential nature of the disease, we may hope to 
know before very long something more certain 
about the still, “‘ mysterious way ” in which this 
moat terrible of scourges moves from house to 
house, from town to town, and across oceans 
and deserts, from continent to continent. 

8. Where does the plague orginate and 
whence does it come? Oftenest of all from 
Egypt. Until quite lately, indeed, good au- 
thorities contended that it was caused by the 
overflowings of the Nile, an explanation now 
known to be quite untenable. The disease 
usually makes its appearance in some one of 
the countries that border upon the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. If not in Egypt, then in 
Syria or in Turkey. It has, however, been re- 
corded to come from China with the silk cara- 
vans, a8 in the case of that greatest of all 
known epidemics, which destroyed in the 
course of a few years the fourth part of the 
population of Europe (1847—1350), the Black 
Death of the middle ages. It is essentially a 
disease of the Temperate Zone, always originat- 
ing outside of the Tropics, as, on the other 
hand, yellow fever always originates within 
them. But, like yellow fever, it travels fast 
and far, and may prove very fatal in countries 
ofthe north. Its ravages have been terrible in 
England and in Germany. In the East it at- 
tacks the dark-skinned races by preference: 
and in every climate it is especially fatal among 
those who are brought the most into contact 
with it—first among physicians and next 
among clergymen, for both labor among the 
dying when even their nearest relations have 
fled in terror. In the East the dread of deser- 
tion by one’s family often leads the sufferer to 
conceal or deny his ailment as long as possible. 
At the outbreak of an epidemic its existence is 
sometimes ignored by # common consent. A 
principal citizen of Aleppo assured Dr. Rus- 
sel, in May, 1761, that there was no plague in 
the city; and that, on the contrary, ft was not 
even possible that it should come that sum- 
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mer, the conjunction of the planets being such 
asto assure the safety of the community for 
that year. Three hours later the Doctor was 
called to attend the son of his informant, al- 
ready in the agony of a fatal attack. Dr. Rus- 
sel adds that it is considered, among the 
higher classes,a breach of good manners to 
admit the presence of the pestilence until the 
latest possible moment. 

4. The symptoms of the disease, though they 
vary somewhat with different years, and are 
sometimes mistaken at the outbreak of an epi- 
demic, areas arule clearly enough marked. They 
are those of a poison pervading and overwhelm- 
ing the whole system ; but especially attacking 
the glandular and nervous system and the cir- 
culating fluids. Except in mild cases, an erup- 
tion of a complex nature is the characteristic 
symptom. It consists of buboes or swellings 
of the lymphatic glands, especially in the axil- 
lary regions and in the groin; besides which, 
there are often carbuncles, pustules, and spots, 
or petechia, upon various parts of the body. 
There is high febrile excitement and great 
pain. Delirium and coma close the scene. The 
buboes do not generally mature and suppurate, 
for the reason that they do not have time to 
develop. The sufferer oftener dies on the 
third or fourth day than any other. The ap 
pearance of the dreaded ‘plague-spot”’ is a 
sign that no time is to be lost in the trial of 
whatever treatment is to be adopted; but no 
treatment, in the majority of cases, is of the 
least use. The fluids of the body are so swift- 
ly and terribly altered by the infection that the 
corruption of the tissues seems to begin even 
upon the second day of the attack. The treat- 
ment that has given, in the cases not necessa- 
rily fatal, the best results is that by stimula- 
tion. Two ounces of brandy diluted with 
twice as much milk or water and given every 
three hours have in many cases turned the 
scale in favor of Nature’s efforts toward recov- 
ery. It is noticeable in these cases that even 
this profuse administration of alcohol has pro- 
duced no symptoms of intoxication, the stimu- 
lant being rapidly assi nilated as food. 

In conclusion, I may say that the disease has 
never yet been known in any part of the New 
World or approached within thousands of miles 
of it; and, considering our improved modern 
knowledge of its habits, it is natural to hope 
that it may never find its way across the Atlan- 
tic. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that steam navigation has been invented since 
the plague last prevailed in Western Europe. 
The rapid voyages which distributed the yel- 
low fever last summer as far North as New 
York will probably bring it as far North again 
next summer. The student of epidemics can- 
not fail to see in the same swiftness of inter- 
communication the possible need, in case of 
the further extension westward of the present 
epidemic, of our own protection by means of 
a quarantine. Happily, the latest advices look 
to the exclusion of the plague from Western 
Europe by means of a military cordon upon 
the Austrian and German frontiers. 


Hiblical Research, 
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IV.—FINAL CORRECTIONS. 


BY J. A. PAINE, PH. b. 


My venerable friend fails to conceive the 
character and the magnitude of the object he 
is trying to annihilate. ‘‘ The projecting head- 
land on the west, to which Prof. Paine would 
anchor the ancient Pisgah, is, withal, compara- 
tively insignificant.’ Had Dr. Wolcott ever 
stood on the site of Heshbon, and looked away 
upon the outline of the Nebd range, falling 
from the plateau to its termination in Sidghah, 
if only for a single moment, he never would 
have written the above words. The truth is 
that from such a point as Heshbon, or any 
nearer one, Mount Nebo, Jebel Nebd, is indis- 
tinguishable in the general range. It is nota 
prominent peak or elevation and can be de- 
tected only by the eye of one who has learned 
to distinguish one among other minor details. 
At a distance, my only clew to its position was 
the brown color of a wheat-ficld in the depres- 
sion, Sahl Nebd. On the east, between the hight 
of the solar-disk ruin, Kufair Abi Bedd and 
the summit of Shefad Nebd, 1 do not think the 
‘shallow basin’? would be more than fifty feet 
deep ; and further west from the similar basin 
Sahl Nebd, lying between Shefa Nebd and Jebel 

Nebé (Mount Nebo), Ido not imagine the rise 
to the top of the latter would be more, if, in- 
deed, as much. On the contrary, the one 
great, singular, prominent feature of the range 
is its abrupt, isolated, elevated termination, 
Rds Sidghah. This is the peculiar headland, 
or rosh, which, by its strange and, above its 
surroundings, lofty character attracts all eyes 
from northern and western points of observa- 
tion. After having described Jebel Nebé as the 
slightest possible rise in the outline of the 
range in my “Identification,” I proceeded to 
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these terms: 

“ From the base of this rocky slope a series 
of summits carry a level line far toward the 
west still, together looking like a great railway 
embankment abruptly broken off, as though its 
builders thought to carry it across the Jordan 
Valley and failed.” 

Any one who wishes to conceive how pre- 
eminent Sidghah must appear to one approach- 
ing from the west will be prepared to do so by 
the profile sketch of Pisgah’s descent given by 
Dr. H. C. Fish in ‘ Bible Lands Illustrated,’ 
p. 852, 

Jebel Sidghah isthe only striking feature in 
the range, and the one culmination which, for 
sublimity and singular conspicuity, would be 
selected as the remarkable point thereof ; while 
Jebel Nebd would remain unnoticed and unseen. 

Among elevations of this kind in either Pales- 
tine, there is nothing to surpass or to equal 
Sidghah (Pisgah) in grandeur, in the impres- 
siveness of massive proportion, in the interest 
of high-wrought detail and color, to one 
ascending from the Jordan plain by the old 
Roman road, over Sardbit, below el-Mushdg gar. 
on the north of Wddi Ayun Misd, 

Dr Wolcott's principle is better than his ap- 
plication in saying : 


“The command tou Moses was definite. It 
specified the summit which he was to ascend. 
The object of his ascent was detinite. It was 
to gain the widest view of the country which he was 
not to enter.” 


For he continually tries to make the widest view 
inseparable from the highest point : 


“Nebo was the bighest peak, and the point 
to which Moses ascended.” 

“T hold that the narration does not require 
us to search for any ‘indispensable particulars,’ 
except those which belong to the highest point und 
the widest view.” 


Whereas, in this example they are not com- 
bined, the widest view positively being ob- 
tained on the lower headland. As a scientific 
eye-witness have I not repeatedly stood on both 
spots, Jebel Nebd and Rds Sidghah, and, with 
field-glass in one hand and note-book in the 
other, have L.not conscientiously reported : 


‘* Sidghah to be a promontory which main- 
tains a high level while extending to a point far 
advanced toward the plain. . . It is the 
place above al] others to be selected for the 
sake of a remarkable view. It alone embraces 
the extraordinary range from north to south, 
enabling one to behold the land of Israel from 
Dan to the country of Beersheba. Besides be- 
ing wanting in this respect, the views from the 
topsof Nebd are defective in the foreground. 
The crest of Nebd and Jebel Nebd are really 
higher, This, therefore, is not the ag | of the 
range. But in this case, first. greater hight, to 
go back to absolutely the highest point, is loss, 
rather than gain; second, this isthe altitude of 
most effective sight ’—‘‘ Identification,” p. 88. 

“ Sidghah is the only hight which brings the 
territory of all the tribes into view. Neither of 
the summits of Jebel Nebd do it. This, there- 
fore, is Pisgah, for Moses would not have gone 
further back, to gain little in altitude to lose 
greatly in view”’ (p. 69). 

Notwithstanding all this, a message sent 
back by an observer on the spot, Dr. Wolcott 
prefers to believe the widest view inseparable 
from the highest point (Jebel Neda), in this in- 
stance, as well as others. I have only to say 
that I was merely a careful investigator and 
honest intelligencer. It is not I, it is Nature 
that is against Dr. Wolcott in this matter; 
and, according to Nature, if the object of 
Moses’s ascent was to gain the widest view of 
the country, he was absolutely under the neces- 
sity of stopping on Rds Sidghah, and of not 
going a single step beyond it upward and east- 
ward. 

The thirteenth century produced a Christian 
tourist, by name Thietmar, whom Dr. Wolcott 
has once characterized as an observer in testi- 
mony nearly unintelligible, confused, not worth 
sifting, and of no weight (*‘ Bid, Sacr.,’ xxv, 135). 
Now, however, Dr. Wolcott reproduces all that 
the Due de Luynes quotes from Thietmar, 
bringing forward also the Duc’s surmise that 
‘« probably ’? Thietmar referred to the ruins on 
Miasd-Sidghah as those of a convent and a 
church of Mount Abarim. Thietmar’s narra- 
tive runs as follows: 

“<« Afterward I came to the torrent Jabbok. . . 

Thence I came to Mount Abarim, in which 
Moses died and was buried by the Lord, whose 
sepulcher no one among men has ever been 
able to find out. Whence that line: 
* Nec cutq h dedit ind ‘¢ sepulchrum.’' 
When the Lord said to him: ‘ Ascend and sur- 
vey the land. Thou shalt see it, and thou shalt 
not enter.’ This mountain is elevated and sit- 
uated ina plain (mons in plano positus), Onthe 
summit of that mountain there is a fine ceno- 
bium, inhabited by Greek Christians, where also 
I remained over night. Around this mountain 
the children of Israel made much delay. 

‘¢ Here in the vicinity is Mount Nebo, Mount 
Pisgah, Mount Peor; and they are in the land 
of the Moabites and Midian. Here also the 
prophet Balaam, entreated of the King Balak, 
was expected to curse the children of Israel ; 
but, on the contrary, blessed them. Here also 
the children of Israel transgressed with the 
daughters of the Midianites; and strangely, for 

the women of this province are extremely de- 
formed. Here also the children of Israel 
were initiated into the cultus of Baal-Peor. . . 

‘“‘From Mount Abarim I proceeded over a 

lateau (terra plana’, and one very productive, 
the land of Sthon (dwelling) in Heshbon, as far 
as unto the torrent Arnon.’’—‘“ wid 

ziti, viv, 1,2; ed, Laurent, pp. 35, 36, 











1, That Thietmar was in the highlund proper 
when he came upon his Mount Abarim. He 
was traveling from the Jabbok southward to 
the Arnon, and before passing out of the limits 
of the country of Heshbon he arrived at what 
he recognized and others residing there recog- 
nized, as Mount Abarim. 

2. That this Mount Abarim, elevated though 
it really was above the sea, was situated ina 
plain. In other words, its position was found 
to be in the plateau properly so regarded, in 
the true upland of Moab, to the east of the 
watershed or brink of the Jordan valley, in 
the smooth, even, undulating land of the Belgd. 

8. That its position positively was not two 

miles or so to the west of the watershed or 
brink of the plateau, in the exceedingly 
broken-up descents into the Jordan valley, and 
about five hundred feet lower than the nearly 
plane and continuous ground over which Thiet- 
mar was traveling. This clear statement and 
incontestible fact, that the ruins on the extrem- 
ity of Misd Sidghah are not on 4 mountain situ- 
ated in a plain, caused the Duc de Luynes 
to express himself doubtfully and to insert 
the word “‘ probably’ (Ce sont probablement les 
restes de ce couvent) in bis surmise. Had he 
knowu apy other or fitter site for the cenobium 
of Thietmar, there is uot the slightest doubt 
that he would have accepted it and identified 
the couvent with it. The ruins of ‘the sanc- 
tuary ’’ which the Duc found on the northern 
summit of the double-headed mount—his Jebel 
Misd, my Sidyhah—cover the entire surface of 
that summit, a space not exceeding four hun- 
dred feet long by two hundred and fifty wide, 
the same being merely the end of a sharp ridge 
or one extremity of a somewhat forking head- 
land, from which the sides fall immediately 
away into profound ravines, the one on the 
north being fully fifteen hundred feet deep. 
There are only two narrow lines of connection— 
one the watershed running back eastward to 
Jebel Nebé, the other the branch running south- 
westward to the southern or second summit of 
the Duc de Luynes’s Jebel Misd, my Sidghah, 
and the Pisgah of us both. This is the very 
last and most unlikely spot in the world to be 
described as situated in a plain, and too remote 
from Thietmar’s Mount Abarim to be the site 
of a cenobium said to be on that mount. 
4. That Thietmar’s Mount Abarim is well 
indicated by him to be within sight of Heshbon, 
not far from theroute leading from north to 
south over the plateau near the brink of the 
highland and on some rise of ground which 
might be considered amountain. These indica- 
tions lead us directly toa ruin still called Dair— 
‘a monastery,’”’ ‘‘convent,’’ or ‘cenobium,” 
and fully Dair Shallikh, within sight of Hesh- 
bon, across the soft basin of wheat-tields lying 
between, just on the east of the path-like thor- 
oughfare leading from north to south along 
yet on the east of the verge of the upland, and 
on that rise of ground which forms the back- 
bone of the Nebd, or Nebo range, as it is con- 
tinued eastward through the plateau toward 
Julil, It Nes between Kufuir Abi Bedd, the 
solar-disk ruin, and Kufuir Abi Alendah on the 
east. Here is a hight which rises out of and is 
situated in a plain, and by its range-like cbarac- 
ter is admirably suited to be considered Mount 
Abarim. This ruin is that of a fine - ‘Jifice, 
with few if any other companions, cer- 
tainly, when last occupied, judging wou its 
name and plan, Was a monastery. Its walls are 
only partially thrown down, showing no great age 
asaruip. Indeed, so far do they remain intact 
that I have more than once founda half a dozen 
Arabs lurking there, with their horses and 
lances entirely concealed, lying in wait for 
passers by on the road. Is there the 
elightest doubt that this was the fair 
cenobium of Greek monks, where Thiet- 
mar, in his north and south journey, 
tarried and stopped over night’ Not in my 
own mind, at leust. Is it likely that he would 
turn aside from his route and descend two 
miles in the descents to the Jordan Valley, 
over rough ground, for to lodge merely, and 
then climb back in the morning to regain his 
route, without reference to the diversion? One 
thing is certain: the ruins of the sanctuary on 
Miisd Sidghah were not standing in any beauti- 
ful habitable convent so late as only six hun- 
dred years ago. Had they been so, they would 
now be called Dair Sidghah, as they are not. 

5. That the Mount Abarim of Thietmar was 
wholly distinct from Mount Nebo, Mount 
Pisgah, and Mount Peor. These three were 
all ‘“‘in the vicinity’? of Mount Abarim, 
not locally identical with it, and 
were among themselves each separate 
from one another. This tallies with facts as 
we find them now—Thietmar’s Mount Abarim 
being the eastward extension of the range 
bearing Dair Shallikh, his cenobium; his 
Mount Nebo was Jebel Nebd, just over the 
watershed westward, two miles away; his 
Mount Peor was the ruined sanctuary hight 
of Duc de Luynes, on Jebel Misd, my site 
of Baal Peor on Sidghah, three and a quarter 





miles away; and his Mount Pisgah was the 
final extremity of the range, the second bight 
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show the exceptional projection of Sidghah in Wheuce from the full account it appears: of Jebel Misé and Pisgah, according to the Duc 


de Luynes, to whom it seemed a trifle more 
elevated than the last, though not really so, 
the extreme headland of Sidghah aud Pisgah 
according to my “Identification,” three and a 
half miles away. After embracing Thietmar, 
under the mistaken impression now that his tes- 
timony on Abarim is more favorable than on 
Segor, Dr. Wolcott introduces the following 
sentiment respecting the supposed convent- 
ruins: 

“These are what Prof. Paine conjectures to 

be the ruins of a temple of Baal, the site of 
Beth-Peor (‘Statement,’ pp. 56—65)..” 
As this merely requires a personal defense 
against a misunderstanding, and does not in- 
volve the question as to Pisgah now at issue, it 
is sufficient to say that in my ‘‘ Identification” 
I recognized fully the ive r itruc- 
tions of this sanctuary for pagan and Christian 
places of worship, showing how certain portions 
were in the style of Julil and the Hauran, and 
so of Byzantine age ; while an older hypethral 
structure shows Doric columns, I never sup- 
posed this pagan temple to be the very house 
of Baal, standing there from early biblical 
times; but to be one of its successors, this 
having been always the sacred high place. And 
for this reason, chiefly, I believed it to be the 
site of Baal, or Keth-Peor. 











Tue Turbellaria are flat worms and are rep- 
resented by the common black, slug-like worms 
under leaves and stones in standing water. M. 
Duplessis finds, after studying those of the 
Lake of Geneva, that, with two exceptions, all 
the species of turbellarian worms from the bot- 
tom of the Lake, which are also found in the 
stagnant waters of the shores or in the neigh- 
boring marshes and small lakes, have under- 
gone some modifications. Thus specimens 
of the Planarians Dendrocelum lacteum and 
Suscum, from the deep waters, are generally 
smaller and lighter in color than those found in 
shallow water and have the digestive tube of a 
rosy tint. The eyes tend to become atrophied ; 
but one variety of Dendrocelum lacteum has 
each eye-spot divided into two smaller points, 
and has been described as a distinct species, 
under the name of fPlanaria quadrioculata. 
This atrophy of the eyes in Dendrocelum 
lacteum, which also occurs in North American, 
is paralleled by a form with ut eyes, which 
occurs abundantly in Mammoth Cave, and has 
been called Dendrocelum percecum. It is en- 
tirely eyeless and perfectly white, and has evi- 
dently been derived from the common JD. 
lacteum, which lives in ponds, under stones and 
leaves. This is an interesting case of evolution 
of a species by a change in its physical sur- 
roundings, which are appreciable to the ordin- 
ary observer ; and where the action of natural 
selection, as such, comes in, we are at a loss to 
see, This is the case with a number of species 
which inhabit dark places, and whose modifica- 
tions of form are plainly enough due to differ- 
ences in their environment. Without doubt, 
some individuals may withstand the change more 
than others which perish ; but the change in 
form, the origination of a new form, is due to 
a deeper-seated cause than natural selection. 
It is an interesting fact that the two exceptional 
worms already mentioned—viz., Vortex lemani 
and Mesostomum morgiense—resemble Mediter- 
ranean types, and the second belongs to a 
group of Turbellaria hitherto regarded as ex- 
clusively marine. These two forms, which 
have been found in one or two European lakes, 
are among those which descend to the greatest 
depth. As analogous phenomena, M. Duples- 
sis, says the Popular Science Review, refers to 
the occurrence among the crustaceans of the 
deep fauna of aform related to the marine 
genus Cythere ; and states that he’ has himself 
found two species of Arachnida (mites) closely 
related to marine forms. One of these is & 
Campognatha (C. Torelli), which so nearly 
resembles a small species found on the shores 
of the Mediterranean that the two might easily 
be confounded; the other belongs to a genus. 
hitherto known only from the Mediterranean. 
These facts are exceedingly interesting and 
important in connection with other observa- 
tions, which seem to prove the survival in the 
deepest waters of many lakes of a residue of the 
old marine fauna which once occupied them.— 
(Bibl. Univ. Arch. des Sci., Oct. 15th, 1877.) 


....In a pine tree one branch usually takes 4 
perpendicular direction, ard is called the lead- 
er. In time it forms the stem or trunk. Other 
branches take a more or less horizontal direc- 
tion, and these always remain “branches.” 
They are, of course, essentially the same io 
their origin and nature, but are yet 80 differ- 
ent in the final results that it ven coon 
practical purposes to regard the in stem 
and its paenities as somewhat distinct. The 
same distinction has not been made with 
roots, though it should be; and for want of the 
distinction much confusion of ideasarises. Ip 
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to which some roots pendtrate the ground. Prof. 
Schubart, it is said, found the roots of rye, 
beans, and garden peas to extend downward 
four feet, and of winter wheat seven feet, after 
forty-seven days’ planting. The roots of clover 
one year old were three and a half feet long. 
All this is true only of a few (and a very few) 
roots, Which have the same relation to the mass 
as the leaders, trunk, or few main branches in 
the part above ground have to the horizontal or 
spreading ones. In roots the most are hori- 
zontal, and only a very few indeed go deep; 
and these are rather the analogues of the trunk 
or few wain branches of the above-ground part 
of the tree. In practice, itis of far more im- 
portance to notice this little fact than itis in 
mere abstract botanical science ; for, if one be 
taught that “roots run deep,” without the 
proper distinction as to the kind of roots that 
run deep, he would have no end of trouble in 
his horticultural practice. 

..--There is reason to believe that nearly, if 
not all, our double buttercups, double ane- 
mones, and other double flowers of our gar- 
dens, usually credited to the florist’s skill, are 
really, in the first instance, the own handiwork 
of Nature, At a meeting of the Torrey Botan- 
ical Club, lately, Prof. Geo. Thurber gave anew 
instance of this in some double flowers of 
Nesta verticellata, from wild plants growing in 
Connecticut. 








Personalities, 


Tue N. Y. Herald gives an interesting ac- 
count, from a correspondent, of the oldest 
married couple in New England and prob- 
ably in the United States. “In the town of 
Weston, Fairfield County, Conn., in a house 
whose great stone chimney and siding of long 
weather-beaten shingles indicate that it was 
built before the Revolution,” says the writer, 
“reside in pleasant conjugality Mr. Zalmon 
Sturges, aged nearly ninety-eight years, and 
Ann, his wife, in her ninety-fourth year. 
Twelve months hence, should nothing unusual 
occur, they will reach the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of their marriage, and it is proposed by 
their friends that they celebrate it. Silver 
weddings are frequent nowadays, golden wed- 
dings comparatively so, but that rarest of nup- 
tials, a diamond wedding, in this part of the 
world especially, has been heard of only in 
story; never was realized. The aged couple 
and their friends are, therefore, waiting with 
impationt intovoet the arrival of the Nappy aay. 
The house in which Mr. and Mrs, Sturges reside 
stands on high ground, and is near what is 
known as the ‘Eleven o’Clock Highway,’ one 
of anumber of similar roads in this part of 
Fairfield County, running northward from the 
Sound, and laid out by early settlers, when 
clocks as well as houses were scarce, as a time- 
guide for men working in the fields, enabling 
them to note by the sun’s shadow the approach 
of the dinner-hour.”” Mr. Sturges is physically 
a well-preserved gentleman, and both he and 
his wife remember acutely the events of the 
past seventy-five years. Their ancestors have 
been noted for longevity and they have a son 
living with them who is seventy years old. 


...-Professor Blackie is described as resem- 
bling something between a Castilian trouba- 
dour and the Ettrick Shepherd. He is a man of 
middle stature, lithely built, having finely- 
shaped features and an abundance of gray hair. 
His dress is usually a dark frock-coat, a Shakes- 
peare collar, a Cavalier hat, and a gray Scottish 
plaid intricately wrapped round his chest. 


.... Thomas Chalmers Murray, associate pro- 


fessor of the Shemitic languages in Johns Hop- 


kins University, died of pneumonia in Balti- 
more, March 2ist. Professor Murray was well 
known among scholars and his death will be 
much regretted. He was a member of the 
American Oriental Society and of the American 
Philological Association. 


---.The fortunes of John C. Fremont, which 
for a time were not very bright, have improved 
much*since he went away to govern Arizona. 
He is said to be enthusiastic in speaking of this 
territory—of its wonderful mineral wealth, 
rich soil, timber, excellent grazing regiors, and 
delightful climate. 


....-Somebody has noticed that there are four- 
teen ex-governors in the Senate - Messrs. An- 
thony, Booth, Burnside, Coke, Garland, Groome, 
Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Harris, Houston, 
Kellogg, Kirkwood, and Vance. 


-...Hawthorne’s home, ‘The Wayside,” at 
Concord, Mass., has been purchased by Mr. G. 
P Lathrop, whose wife is the novelist’s 
youngest daughter. The place has been a 
young ladies’ school for several years. 

-...The elder brother of the late William 
Howitt died in England on the same day and 
hour that the younger died in Rome. William 
Howitt has left behind him a complete autobi- 
ography. 

---.James Russel] Lowell has been granted a 
leave of absence from Madrid, and will visit bis 
home at Cambridge during the summer. 








” Missions, 


An article in the January number of the Jn- 
dian Evangelical Review, after giving the facts 
of the recent large accessions to several mis- 
sionary societies in India (we have already 
printed them), describes the methods pursued in 
receiving the applicants. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the mission of the 
American Reformed Church, and the Basel Mis- 
sion adopted the golicy of receiving all who 
expressed a purpose to abandon idolatry and a 
desire to become Christians as a class of in- 
quirers to be instructed. The report of the 
Basel Mission says upon this point: Was it 
not right, yea, our duty “‘to receive as many 
as possible of those who protested that they 
were willing to become Christians?” While it 
was clear, the report admits, that their coming 
in the time of great distress did not prove that 
they would cling to Christianity when in com- 
fortable circumstances, there was no reason 
why they should not be put under a course of 
instruction, and thus be prepared to act intel- 
ligently. The Arcot Mission acted on the same 
principle. In their report they say: 

“Our custom fs, on receiving a large number 
of people, to form them as soon as practicable 
into a congregation, with a catechist at their 
head, and teach them immediately to observe 
the outward forms of Christianity. In cases 
where so many come over, one catechist has 
charge of two or more villages. His duty is to 
meet the people in the evening and instruct 
them in the fundamental truths of the Bible, 
and during the day to teach the children. 
This daily instruction of line upon line does 
not fail to make an impression, in time, even on 
the dullest minds, and nearly all of our Chris- 
tians have been the outgrowth, under God’s 
grace, of just such instruction.” 


Other societies pursued a different method, 
The Church Missionary Society and the Telugu 
Baptist Mission seem to have adopted the plan 
of testing th@inquirers before receiving them. 
Bishop Sargent tells of receiving a deputation 
from a village bearing a request that the peo- 
ple be received as Christians. His reply to 
them was: ‘If you continue in this mind after 
the relief fund has ceased, I shall be glad to 
see you. Meanwhile, you can invite Christians 
to come to see you, or go to neighboring vil- 
lages and worship with the Christians there.”’ 
The Telugu Baptist Mission received and 





baptized only those who were found 
to have an intelligent faith in Christ. 
“Others,”” says a writer in the Oriental 


Baptist, ‘received no special countenance,’’ 
The same policy was pursued by missionaries 
of the London Society. The writer of the 
articlein the Review, Mr. W. Milne, expresses 
the opinion that such accessions ought to be 
encouraged. ‘Receive them as inquirers, as 
persons desiring to be instructed in the truths 
of Christianity ; hold them to their resolve to 
abandon a false religion ; let them destroy the 
idols and cut down the groves in all their 
villages; and then evangelize, instruct, and 
baptize, as they seem to be fitted to understand 
and receive.”” Bishop Caldwell has an article 
immediately following that of Mr. Milne, in 
which he takes substantially the same view, 
and thus differs from his colleague, Bishop 
Sargent. He saysitis a waste of time to in- 
quire into the motives of “ignorant, semi- 
civilized, heathen rustics,” in asking to be re- 
eeived as Christians. When such people place 
themselves under Christian instruction, itis by 
the force of circumstances or of the influence 
of the missionaries. They have no high 
motives and do not know what high 
motives are. This is to be a work of 
education. If when they apply to be 
received the missionary says to them 
“T cannot receive you now,” wait awhile; and 
if in four months’ time your motives are found 
to be more spiritual you can be received, 
The motives will not be improved, the Bishop 
thinks, in this period, nor would they be in 
four years or four generations. ‘‘The only 
hope for them lies in their admission as soon 
as possible into Christ’s school.” The Bishop 
points out the difference between these people 
and those called ‘‘inquirers.”” The latter are a 
class of isolated individuals, found chiefly in 
cities. The rustic heathen, on the other hand, 
do not come to the missionaries to inquire 
whether the Christian religion is true or not. 
They assuine that it is and want to be taught 
all that Christianity implies. We, says the 
Bishop, in whose diocese the largest accessions 
took place, do not call them “ adherents” nor 
“ converts”; but simply “persons who have 
placed themselves under Christian instruction.” 
The Bishop closes his valuable article with this 
bit of encouraging testimony respecting the 
large accessions last year: 

‘Tt will not be out of place if I mention 
here the result of my observations of the 
character of our recent accessions. I have been 
out onatourin the Ramnad country and the 
northern part of Tinnevelli for the last four 
months—a tour which is not yet completed— 
living most of the time in tents and passing 
leisurely from place to place. I have during 
this time visited 105 towns and villages where 
there were congregations, most of them new 
and all of them con' uew people. In each 
pe I heve questioned the people, to ascertain 

knowledge and preached to them catechet- 
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ically, besides speaking to their neighbors, who 


still remained heathens. What, then, is the 
estimate I have formed ? Itis that, in general, I 
liked the new portion better than the old, The 
new _ seemed to me, as a rule, more intel- 
ligent, progressive, and promising. Besides, as 

rule, there was a much na proportion 
amongst them of what are called the better 
castes. I was particularly struck with the cir- 
cumstance that the new ot gps had — be- 
come, in general, as willing as the old, if not 
more wil iB» to form themselves into associa- 
tions for the evangelization of their heathen 
neighbors.”’ 


She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 13th. 
PKOSPERITY RESTORED.—Jos xiu1, 1—10. 


Notrs.—“ Job answered the Lord.”’—The last 
lesson was taken from the address of Elihu, 
which he closed with a grand description of a 
thunderstorm and whirlwind, which are repre- 
sented as coming upin the midst of the dis- 
cussion. Out of the midst of the storm God 
speaks, magnifying his own omnipotence. At 
the end of God’s address, Job, overcome and 
silenced by the thought of the divine might, 
simply makes the confession of ignorance and 
sin contained in the lesson. “ Thou canst 
do everything."—The thought of God’s infinite 
and all-subduing might, as God seems to speak, 
for example, out of a thunderstorm, may well 
be sufficient to silence the murmurs of .a rebel- 
lious heart. Job felt that the will and wisdom 
of such a God were not to be questioned by a 
creature like himself. “No thought can be 
withholden from thee.”"—That is, no thought, no 
invention, no plan is too great for God to exe- 
cute. He can think of and do everything con- 
ceivable. “* Who is he that hideth.””»—This is 
a quotation from the beginning of the Lord’s 
address. Job means to say: Do you ask who is 
he that hideth counsel with ignorant words? 
It is I that have uttered what I understood not. 
By hiding counsel is meant speaking in such a 
way as to betray want of wise thought and 
counsel. ** Things too wonderful,’’—Job re- 
fers to what he had unwisely said in the way of 
impeaching the rightness of the Divine Provi- 
dence in bringing trouble upon men. 
“* Hear, 1 beseech thee.”"—In this verse Job again 
quotes the opening words of the Lord. The 
force of this verse is: Hear, I beseech thee, and 
I will speak in answer to thy words, ‘‘I will de- 
mand of thee and declare them unto me.””»-—— 
“ Mine eye secth thee.”"—This is not to be taken 
literally, but rhetorically. “The Teman- 
ite.’—The exact location of Teman, the home 
of Eliphaz, Shua, the home of Bildad, and 
Naamah, the home of Zophar, is unknown. 
We simply know that they were in the open 
pasture-land which lay southeast of Palestine, 
and that these chiefs were descendants of Abra- 
ham. “ Ye have not spoken of me the thing 
that is right...—Some suppose that this should 
be translated : Ye have not spoken fo me, refer- 
ring to Job’s humble confession of sin made to 
the Lord. It seems as likely that, al- 
though Job had also spoken hastily, yet the 
thought is that he had not mistaken the work- 
ing of God’s providence, and that they had 
wrongfully accused Job, and thus had not 
spoken right of God’s providence. ‘* Seven 
bullocks and seven rams.""—The same in number 
as was offered by Balak, king of Moab. This 
suggests a non-Jewish origin of the Book of 
Job, as does the fact that they offered the sac- 
rifice themselves. ———“' Turned the captivity.”’-— 
A figurative expression, drawn from atime when 
raids of enemies were frequent and those 
captured were made slaves, and the return 
from captivity to freedom was an expression 
for retuining prosperity. 

Instruction.—The great lesson to be learned 
from these verses is that of silence before God. 
It is God that rules; be still! Let there be no 
complainings, whatever God’s Providence with 
us may be, however he may make us suffer. If 
he has done it and it has come through no 
fault of ours, then be still. He may have sent 
sickness, or taken away property or friends, or 
disappointed our hopes; then be still. Look 
at God in a crashing thunder-storm ; look at 
him in a cataract; look at himin the heavens, 
or the profusion of wisdom and power seen in 
all his works on earth, and be still. His wisdom 
and his power are overwhelming. How dare 
we utter a word of complaint ? 

We may know a great many things; we may 
learn much at school ; but there will always re- 
main many things that are too wonderful for 
us and about which we may as well profess 
ignorance. ‘There is some theology of this sort 
which is wise above what is written. On such 
points we may have our opinions; but should 
not impose them upon others, Those who are 
but half-educated are the most apt to be post- 
tive as to points of which they can know very 
little. Sunday-school teachers need to be very 
careful about being dogmatic. 

Penitence in dust and ashes is the right atti- 
tude for sinful man before God. So Isaiah, 
when he saw the vision of God on his throne 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ABBOTT > A., Lacrosse, Wis., called to Al 

n, ll. 

BORCHERS, T. F., Virden, Ill., called to 
Gleenwood, Iowa. 

CARROLL, H. G., Chicago, Ill, called to 
Whitehall, Wis. 

EVERTS, W. W., D. D., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Bergen ch., Jersey City, N. J 

FOLEY, J. F., ord. at Littleton, Ill. 

GARDNER, G. W., D.D., accepts call to Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

GARDNER, 8., Bridgeport, N. Y., resigns. 

HERRICK, D. F. R., ord. at Troy, N. H. 

HILLS, D. E., Fowlerville, Mich., resigns. 

HOTCHKISS, V. R., D. D., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
leased by his church, which accepts his res- 
ignation. 

KIMBALL, C. H., Chicago, Il, called to 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

LORIMER, Georae C., D.D., resigns pastorate 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Peps it is 
s'osed, to acceptance of his call to Chi- 
cago. 

MALCOLM, Howarp, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Penn., died March 25th, aged 80. 

MYLER, 8. B., ord. over Second ch., Orange, 
N.J. 





— C. H., called to First ch., Keokuk, 

owa. 

ROBERTS, C. B., Waukesha, Wis., resigns. 

ROONEY, C. J., West Candor, N. Y., resigns. 

YATES, H. C., Sublette, Ill , recommended by 
council to retire from ministry. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALLENTINE, Joun W., ord. over Union ch., 
Taunton, Mass. 

BROWN, T LinooLn, Elkhart, Ind., accepts 
call to Hudson, Wis. 

BURNHAM, AsranaM, West Stewartstown, 

H., died recently. 

BUSHNELL, Harvey, Old Saybrook, Conn., 
died recently, aged 85. 

CHASE, A. 8,, accepts call to East Windsor, 
Conn. 

CUTLER, W. A.. accepts call to Fairmont, 
Martin County, Minn. 

DAVIES, T M., closes his labors at North 
Yarmouth, Me. 

DENLEY, W.., resigns at Fairmont, Minn. 

EDWARDS, Jonaruan, East Orrington, Me., 
resigns. 

ELLIOT, Joun, Rumford Point, Me., died re- 
cently. 

HARDY, V. M, inst. at West Randolph, Vt. 

HIBBARD, R. P., East ch., New Haven, Conn., 
resigns. 

HIRD, Joun W., ord. over Union ch., North 
Brooktield, Mass. 

JACKSON, George A., called to Swampscott, 
Mass., where he has been supplying. 

KNIGHT, M., New Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

LADD, A., called to Roxbury, Vt. 

LEES, Henry, Waucoma, lowa, accepts call 
to Plover, Wis. 

LEWIS, Ricuarp, Ludington, Mich., resigns. 

METCALF. R. D., accepts call to South Wards- 
boro, Vt. 

SPELMAN, L. P., Stanton, Mich., resigns. 

STUART, J. D., Little Valley, N. Y., accepts 
call to Hastings, Neb. 

TERHUNE, Fpwarp P., D.D., of Reformed 
ch., Newark, N. J., called to First ch. 
Springtield, Mass. 

THWING, E. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., becomes in- 
structor in vocal culture in Reformed 
Oe to Seminary, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


VAN DYKE, J., Jk., inst. at Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAMS, W. D., Otto, N. Y., called to Ster- 


ling, Kan. 
LUTHERAN. 
FELKER, A. C., Salem, accepts call to Millers- 
town, Penn. 


FISHBURN, J., inst. at Greenville, Penn. 

HEYDENREICH, L. W., died, March 19th, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 74. 

HOLLOWAY, H. C., Cumberland, Md., re- 
signs, 

OLSEN, O., Pror., theological dep’t Augustana 
College, resigns. 

ORWIG, 8. P., Wasontown, accepts call to Ab- 
bottstown, Penn. 


MORAVIAN, 

HALL, James E., ord. and becomes pastor of 

colored ch. at Salem, N. C. 

NEU, C., West Salem, Ill., relieved temporarily, 
on account of ill health. 

OEHLER, G. F., becomes pastor at Weat 
Salem, Ill., ad interim. 

S8PACH, Byron, ord. and becomes home mis- 
sionary at Mt. Bethel, Va. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARBOUR, Ropert, New York City, accepts 
call to Caldwell, N. Y. 

CLARK, L. A., Elizabeth, N. d,, accepts call to 
Florida, NY. 

HAMMER, George H., Des Moines, Iowa, died 

ently. 

HUBBARD, J. B., Bowling Green, O,, resigns, 

MARSHALL, James, Philadelphia, called to 
Upper Octoraro, Penn. 

PITTINGER, 1. McKeNones, Bricksville, 0., 


resigns, 

THOMPSON, 8. H., Lewisburg, Penn., aecepts 
call to Des Moines, Iowa. 

WADSWORTH, Caries, D.D., inst, over 
Clinton-st. eh , Philadelphia, Penn. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


ALBRIGHT, Gronce M,, died recently at Co- 
lumbus J unction, Penn, 
GILDS, N. E., died recently at Mechanics 





and heard the asaription of “‘ Holy, holy, boly,’’ 
cried ; ‘‘ Woe is me, for I am undone.” 


town, 
SANGREE, M. H., inst. at Alexandria, Penn. 
WHITMER, A. C., inst. at Mifflinburg, Penp. 

















“ ee 
School and College. 


Proressor Bonamy Paicz,of Oxford Untvers- 
ity, who was a welcome visitor to this country 
a few years ago, is a firm believer in the benefits 
to be derived from a classical education. ‘I 
hold,” he says, ‘‘that the nation judges rightly 
in adhering to classical education. I am con- 
vineed that, for general excellence, no other 
traning can compete with the classical. The 
education of the boys of the upper classes is 
necessarily composed of two partse—general 
training, and special, or, as itis called, useful 
training—the general development of the boy's 
faculties, of the whole of his nature, and the 
knowledge which is needed to enable him to 
perform certain specific functions in life. Of 
these two departments of education, the general 
far transcends in importance the special ; and, 
finally, I maintain that for the carrying out of 
this education the Greek and Latin languages 
are the most efficient instruments which can be 
applied.”” One may amass whole stores of 
arithmetic and algebra, he thinks, without call- 
ing forth any considerable conscious effort of 
the reasoning powers; but the demands for 
reasoning in any sound study of the classics are 
absolutely endless. An unfledged boy, who 
starts with a mind empty, blank, and unperceiv- 
ing, is transformed by passing through Greek 
and Latin. A thousand ideas, a thousand per- 
ceptions are awakened in him; that is, a thou- 
sand fitnesses for life, for ite labors and {ts duties. 


+... Through the technicalities of the law 
Harvard College has recently lost a valuable 
bequest from the late Dr. Martyn Paine, an 
eminent medical writer and practitioner of this 
city, who died in November, 1877. He had no 
direct heirs, and left his estate, both real and 
personal, to Harvard, for the purpose of found- 
ing scholarships and bestowing prizes, intend- 
ing these to be mementoes of a deceased son. 
The indirect heirs, however, have succeeded in 
breaking the will. It was contended that the 
laws of New York against perpetuities and 
accumulations rendered the bequest of the per- 
sonal estate void, and that the same laws make 
a devise to a corporation of real estate void 
unless the said corporation is authorized by its 
charter to take by devise. The law of Massa- 
chusetts permits Harvard College so to take ; 
but Judge Van Vorst,in the New York 8u- 
preme Court, has decided that these laws can- 
not affect real property in this state. The 
devise of the real property is, therefore, void, 
and it goes to the heirs. Hereafter it will be 
well for testators who are disposed to enrich 
the colleges to keep this decision in mind. 


....The Harvard Summer School of Geology 
will begin its first course this year at Cam- 
bridge, July 7th, and finish at Catskill, New 
York, August 15th. A matron will accom- 
pany the class, to serve any lady students who 
may be members. The second course, begin- 
ning June 15th and continuing to September 
15th, will be directed by Professor N. 8. Shaler. 


-...The thirty-seventh annual report of the 
New York Board of Education shows that the 
city has 276 schools and 8,275 teachers. The 
total cost of these for the fiscal year, ending 
last December, has been $3,288,374.98. The 
number of pupils taught during the year was 
264,178 


----Union College is also giving young lady 
students the same opportunities as Harvard. 
A class of twenty-five have been studying geol- 
ogy under Professor Webster and one of the 
tutors. Their progress is reported to compare 
favorably with that of the regular college class. 


..--President Angell says that one of the 
mathematicians of Michigan University, known 
all over the world, never went to school but six 
weeks, and while the oxen were resting at noon 
did his first mathematical work upon a plow- 
share, with a piece of chalk. 


...-Of 28,612 clergymen belonging to the 
Church of England, 8,615 were graduated at 
the University of Cambridge, 7,682 at Oxford, 
1,761 at Dublin, 655 at Durham, 176 at the Uni- 
versity of London, and 1,646 are enrolled as 
non-graduates. 


...-An “International Normal Educational 
Conference” is to be held at the Thousand 
Island Park, from August 11th to the 16th in- 
clusive. The addresses on educational matters 


will be given by teachers from this country and 
Canada. 


----William and Mary College, of Virginia, 
is to be united with the University of the South 
at Sewanee. Its name, however, will be re- 
tained, and it will be subject only in genera) 
management to the trustees of the University. 


----Mr. John Burnham, of Boston, has made 
a gift of money to Harvard College for the 
erection of a dining-hall for the Theological 
Seminary. 

--.-It is said that a fourth of all the foreign 
missionaries sent out by the American Board 





#ebbles. 


Tas druggist is laying in paregoric by 
the gallon, and chuckling to himself, as he 
thinks how near is the grcen-apple and water- 
melon season. 

...-Schoolmistress (just beginning a nice im- 
proving lesson upon minerals to the juniors): 
“Now, what are the principal things we get 
out of the earth?’ Youthful Angler, aged four 
(confidently): ‘‘ Worms.” 


....This happened ins primary school. Ex- 
amination in geography was progressing, and 
the teacher asked: ‘‘ What are the three grand 
divisions?” The answer came promptly from a 
wee bit of a boy: “ Water, ground, and grass.” 





----A far-seeing managing editor says: 
“Young men sending spring poetry to this 
office will please enclose names and addresses: 
not for publication, but as an evidence of their 
insanity in case they are arrested for murder.”’ 


...-A wealthy but illiterate man, who was 
advised by his architect to build his suburban 
residence in the Tudor style, replied: ‘‘ I don’t 
want twodoors. One door will do forme. My 
family is small and there'll be less to lock up.” 


...-A little girl visiting a neighbor with her 
Mother, was gazing curiously at the host’s new 
bonnet, when the owner queried: “Do you 
like it, Laura?”’ The innocent replied : “Why, 
Mother said it was a perfect fright; but it 
don’t scare me.” 


..+»Professor (in composition class): “ You 
may have for one of your subjects for your 
next essay Manners." D. ‘81: ‘‘Can we 
write on bad manners in college?’ Professor: 
“Certainly. Write about whatever you are 
best acquainted with.” 


.. A lady named Mary Magui-ah 
Had trouble in lighting her fi-ah. 
The wood being green, 
She used kerosene 
(Pause. Then continue, solemnly): 
She has gone where the fuel is dri-ah. 


....A class was being examined recently in 
in a sea-beaten town of Sussex. The subject 
under discussion was the flood. Among the 
first questions put was: ‘‘ How did Noah un- 
derstand that there was going to be a flood ?’”’. 
“**Cause,’’ shouted an urchin, “ he looked at his 
almanac.’’ 


....-A raw German who had been summoned 
for jury duty desired to be relieved, giving 
this reason: ‘‘Schudge, I can nich goot In- 
glish onderstan’.’’ Looking over the crowded 
bar, the judge replied: ‘‘Oh! you can serve. 
You won’t have to understand good English. 
You won’t hear any such here."’ 


...-President Lincoln once listened patiently 
while a friend read a long manuscript to him, 
and then asked: ‘‘ What do you think of it? 
How will it take?’’ The President reflected a 
little while, and then answered: ‘‘ Well, for 
people who like that kind of thing, I think that 
is just about the kind of thing they'd like.” 


...-The following startling announcement 
was given out by the parish clerk in a small 
church in Somersetshire, England: ‘“‘I gees 
notice nex Sunday there wun’t be no Sunday, 
‘cause rector’s goin’ to t’other parish (din’.” 
By this the accustomed congregation under- 
stood that the clergyman would officiate a few 
miles off. 


.... Nothing pays better than making carpet- 
rags. After a woman has cut up a dozen old 
flannel shirts, five pairs of pantaloons, seven 
coats, ten vests, and fourteen old dresses, and 
spent three months in converting them into car- 
pet-balls, she can take the whole lot to a carpet 
weaver and get two dollars for them.—Norris- 
town Herald. 


...-The sisters had not been on the most 
loving terms for some time, when one day a 
lady visitor praised the good looks of the off- 
spring of one. ‘‘How much he looks like Mrs. 
Black,”’ said she, ‘‘ especially when he laughs.” 
Mrs. Black was expressing her pleasure at the 
compliment implied, when the enfant terrible 
blurted out : ‘‘Mamma says I look like a fool 
when I laugh!’’ Tableau. 


...-A WARNING: 
I knew two friends as much alike 
As ever you saw two stumps, 
And no phrenologist could find 
A difference in their bumps. 


One took a paper, and his life 
Was happier than a king’s ; 

His children all could read and write 
And talk of men and things. 


The other took no paper, and 
While strolling through the wood 

A tree fell down upon his crown 
And killed him—as it should. 


Had he been reading of the news 
At home, like Neighbor Jim, 





are graduates of Amherst College. 


I'd bet a cent this accident 
Had not befallen him: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





TRIAL OF DR. TALMAGE. 
FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue trial of T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., was 
begun Monday, March 24th, before the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery. Mr. Talmage was assisted in 
his defense by Dr. Spear and the Rev. B. F. 
Millard. The Rey. Arthur Crosby and the Rev. 
A. McCullagh acted as prosecuting counsel. 
The Presbytery met in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, the moderator, Dr. J. M. Ludlow, presid- 
ing. The body of the church was well filled by 
members of the Presbytery and interested spec- 
tators. After prayer and the roll-call the moder- 
ator announced that the Presbytery was met for 
the trial of Dr. Talmage, and asked if it was 
ready to proceed. The Presbytery v “yea,” 
and counsel on both sides said they were ready 
to goon. The clerk then read the charge and 
specifications, as follows : 

CHARGE AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


ned — Rev. T. D. W. Talm stands 
yo y common fame with falsehood and 
eceit 


“« Spectfications,—First.—In that he acted de- 
ceitfully and made statements which he knew 
to be false in the matter of his withdrawal from 
the editorship of The Christian at Work, in the 
month of October, 1876, 

* Second.—In that at various times he pub- 
lished or allowed to be published by those 
closely associated with him, without contra- 
dicting them, statements which he knew to be 
false, or calculated to give a false impression, 
in defense of his action and statements re- 
ferred to in the first specification. 

“ Third.—In that he ee made public 
declaration, in various and emphatic forms of 
speech, from his pulpit, that the church of 
which he was pastor was a free church, and that 
the sittings were assigned without reference to 
the dollar question, although he knew such 
declarations to be false. 

‘* Fourth.—In that, inthe winter of 1876-'77 
he falsely accused I. W. Hathaway of dishonest 
practices, and afterward denied that he had 
done so. 

“ Fifth.—In that, in the early rat of the year 
1878, he endeavored to obtain flee subscri 
tions toward the oy a na of the debt of the 
church, to be deceitfully used for the purpose 
of inducing others to subscribe. 

‘ Sizth.—In that, in the year 1878, he acted 
and spoke deceitfully in reference to the mat- 
ter of the re-e ent of the organist of the 
Tabernacle Pres rian Church. 

** Seventh.—In t he Wy declared on 
Sunday, February 24, 1879, that all the news- 

apers said he was to be arraigned for hetero- 

oxy, and used other expressions calculated to 
give the impression that he e ted to be ar- 
raigned on that charge, although he knew that 
he would be arraigned, if at all, on the charge 
of falsehood, thereby deceiving the people.” 


In response to the question of the modera- 
tor ‘‘ How does the accused plead?” Mr. Mil- 
lard read Mr. Talmage’s answer, as follows : 


DR. TALMAGE’S ANSWER, 


“ To the Presbytery of Brooklyn : 

“ Mr. Moderator, Fathers, and Brethren :—The 
undersigned hereby acknowledges the receipt 
of the citation, ordered by the Presbytery on 
the 10th of March, 1879, summoning him to ap- 
pons before the Presbytery on the 24th of March, 

879, to answer to the charge and the seven 
specifications therein contained ; and to the 
same he herein answers by declaring that he is 
not guilty of ‘falsehood and deceit’ in the 
matters alleged against him, and that he con- 
fidently expects to show the truth of the an- 
ewer to the satisfaction of the Presbytery. 

“The undersigned further says that, although 
the Presbytery, in adopting the charge and 
specifications on the ground of general rumors 
decided to put him on trial for the offenses se 
forth in the first, second, and fourth specifica- 
tions, and although he does not shrink from the 
fullest investigation of the accusation therein 
made, still he hereby distinctly denies the 
jurisdiction of the Presbytery to issue process 
and try him upon those accusations, since such 
jurisdiction is, under the rule stated in the 

Book of Discipline,’ chapter xi, section 5, 
expressly excluded by the date of the offenses 
charged. 

“The rg further says that specifica- 
tions second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth do 
not conform to the rule in respect to ‘the times, 
places, and circumstances of alleged offenses,’ 
as stated in the ‘Book of Discipline,’ chapter 
iv, section 8, and, hence, have not given him 
the proposed notice as to the acts constituting 
the several offenses therein alleged. 

“The undersigned further says that some of 
these specifications—as, for example, the third 
and the seventh—are, upon their face and in 
their contents, not only trivial, but utterly im- 
possible of proof,except by the actual confes- 
sion of the party therein accused. These two 
specifications are impossible of proof except by 
such confession, because they assume that some- 
body knows and can testify to what ‘he knew’ 
and thought when, as alleged, he said the 
things charged against him as offensive. 

“The undersigned still further says that, in 
his judgment, the Hiteg age’ made a very 

ve and serious mistake the original dec- 
aration, which affirmed that he ‘is charged by 
common fame with falsehood and deceit,’ and 
in the repetition of that declaration on the 10th 
of March, 1879, in the following words: ‘The 

Rev. T. D. W. Talmage stands charged by com- 

mon fame with falsehood and deceit.’ The 
undersigned imputes no malice or evil intent 
to the Presbytery or to any of its members; 

but regards the act, in its consequences, as a 

os wrong to him, as a member of the Pres- 
ytery, and as, at least, a temporary obstacle 
to his usefulness as a minister of Christ and 
astor of one of the churches under the care of 
he Presbytery. — (See ‘Book of Discipline,’ 

chap. ffi, secs, 4 and 5,) 

“« Mr. Moderat: 


lor, Fathers, and Brethren :—The 
undersigned has thus responded to your cita- 
tion, in all honesty anda good conscience before 
God, concerning the matter involved in the 
allegations upon which you have seen fit to 





arraign him at your bar. Sensible that he now 
before you as an accused party and by 


stands 





[April 38, 1879. 


no means indifferent to the fact itself or to its 


the Church in ion 
Fb babe to You, an ais 


and also 
a ou against all improper bias and errors 
of ju 


ent in drawing your conclusions 
therefrom. May he have your minds and 
hearts in his k 


—r- # estly in- 
voking in your behalf such wisdom as can be 
imparted only by the Infinite Source of all 
wisdom and purity, the undersigned now awaits 
your further order in respect to the present 
procedure. T. De Witt TaLmacE. 

“ Brooxiyn, March 24th, 1879." 


MOTION TO QUASH. 


Dr. Spear then moved that specifications 1, 
2, and 4 be dismissed. 

The moderator decided the motion to be in or- 
der ; but an appeal was taken from his decision, 
and the Presbytery, by a vote of 17 to 19, decided 
not to sustain the appeal. Thereupon Dr. Spear 
proceeded to make an argument on his motion. 
He said: ‘‘The counsel of Dr. Talmage cannot 
silently consent that he shall be put on trial by 
this Presbytery, now organized as a trial-court, 
and, as such, a judge of both law and fact, for 
alleged offenses that are excluded from such 
trial by the Book of Discipline, and, conse- 
quently, offenses over which the Court has now 
no jurisdiction. I regard thesé alleged offenses 
as debarred by the limitation of time. I object 
to the second specification, because it does not 
conform to the rule of the ‘Book of Discipline,’ 
chap. iv, sec. 8, which requires that, in accept- 
ing charges, the times, places, and circumstan- 
ces should, if possible, be ascertained and 
stated, in order that the accused may have an 
opportunity to prove an alibi or extenuate or 
alleviate his offenses. I am quite sure that the 
second count in the indictment was not drawn 
up bys lawyer. There is nothing of Black- 
stone or Kent in it; and, what {is quite as bad, 
there is absolutely no Presbyterianism in it. 
It refers to various times at which Dr. Talmage 
was guilty of falsehood and deceit; but it gives 
no date. It says also that he published ‘‘ some- 
thing’’; but when or where it does not say. 
It says he published or allowed persons “ close- 
ly associated’ with him to publish. There are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, who are “‘ closely 
associated’’ with him; but not one name is 
given. The like of this statement was never 
before found in an indictment. Dr. Talmage 
gets absolutely no light whatever in respect to 
the statements which he published, or allowed 
others to publish, as charged in the second 
specification. Except by mere guessing, we do 
not at this moment know to what we are called 
to plead under that specification; and is this 
court going to try a man upon a charge 60 con- 
structed that neither himself nor his counsel 
can get at the real thing for which 
the trial is to be had? In regard to the 
fourth specification, it contains two prop- 
ositions, so connected that the second {s not 
intelligible except by its relation to the facts. 
The first declares that Dr. Talmage, in the win- 
ter of 1876-'77, falsely accused I. W. Hatha- 
way of dishonest practices. The second 
proposition declares that he afterward denied 
that he had done so. The crime here charged 
consists in falsely accusing I. W. Hathaway of 
dishonest practices, or in denying that he had 
falsely thus accused him, orin both. Now, be- 
fore you can reach Dr. Talmage at all, you must 
first ascertain that Hathaway is innocent of 
the dishonest practices said to have been im- 
puted to him by Dr. Talmage, and was, there- 
fore, falsely accused.” Dr. Spear, after further 
argument declared that, if he were to adhere to 
the strict rights of Dr. Talmage, he should make 
a motion that the other specifications should be 
ruled out, too, on the ground that they were 
open to fatal constitutional objections. He had 
decided, however, not to insist upon all his 
rights in the outset, and, hence, limited his 


tion. 
nt Crosby, in reply, said the specifications 


were carefully prepared and were sufficiently 
clear to those who were to try them. The law 
of limitation of time had no reference to this 
case, The fact was that these specifications, 
which referred to facts that occurred ,more 
than a year ago, had become flagrant recently. 
He characterized as utterly amazing and incon- 
sistent the claim of the counsel that I. W. 
Hathaway's case must be investigated before 
Mr. Talmage could be tried. After some 
further argument, Dr. Spear disclaimed any 
attempt to skulk behind any technicalities 
for the sake of concealing guilt or avoiding 
@isclosure. The moderator then gave his de- 
cision, granting Dr. Spear’s motion, with his 
reasons therefor. 
SPEECH OF DR. TALMAGB. 

“Dr. Talmage said that, to his mind, his coun- 
seaman very conclusively that this Presbytery 
has no right to go into this matter beyon the 
reach of one year. And you have 60 decided. 
Indeed, so far as I have been permitted to hear 
from the Presbyterian clergymen of the coun- 
try, and I have heard from many of them, ay 4 

| indignant that there is any disposition 
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ever these specifications may reach to. The 
great mass of the people have no interest in 
our ‘Book of Discipline.’ They want to know 
what the facts are. Now, suppose, Mr. Mod- 
erator, I wake up in the night and find two or 
three assassins in my room. 1 have no interest 
in the question whether they came in by the 
front door, or through the cellar-way, or down 
by the skylight. There is only one question 
for me, and that is: How to put my hands on 
the assassins and save the life of my family. 


.Now, sir, it'is known all the world over that 


there has been an attempt at the assassination 
of my character, and the daggers are lifted. I 
have no interest in the questi@ whether the 
assailants come in the front door of technical 
rights, or into the back door of technical 
wrong. All I want to know is, who are the 
assailants and how to arrest them. 

Now, Mr. Moderator, I have great regard for 
the Brooklyn Presbytery ; but Ihave great re- 
gard also for another court, and that is the 
court of public opinion, and no man who is 
pS to serve God and do good can be indif- 
ferent to the position of that court of public 
opinion. The YY: of that court is impaneled, 
and they want the facts and they shall have 
the facts, either through the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery or through Kings County Grand Jury. 
Applause, ee ~ 4 him.] I want some- 

ow to have those specitications to stand until 
we can blow them to atoms ; for we shall be able 
to prove, either in trial or in investigation, that 
I not only did no wrong, but that I made no 
mistake, and that every intelligent man, re- 
gardful of his own rights, under the same cir 
cumstances, would have done precisely asI did. 
Now, away with your technicalities, and give us 
eternal justice. I, therefore, Mr. Moderator, 
avail myself of the suggestion that you made 
reference to—the regulation to which you have 
referred—I avail myself of that right.’ 


APPEAL FROM THE MODERATOR’S DECISION. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Talmage’s speech 
Dr. Van Dyke addressed the moderator, as fol- 
lows: 


“The question I wish to ask you, sir, is by 
what authority you undertake to amend the in- 
dictment which this Presbytery adopted at its 
last meeting, and where that authority is con- 
ferred upon you? Please give me the chapter 
of the book. You have been called the supreme 
judge in this case. I don’t accept that. You 
are simply one Presbyter here, put in that 
position for a time to keep order, and your sim- 
> function is to decide questions of order. 

Ow you have assumed, on the motion of the 
coursel for the defense, to decide a question 
which enters into the very merits of the case 
before us. Give us, if you please, the chapter 
and verse for it.’’ 


Dr. Butler joined Dr. Van Dyke in his objec- 
tion to the moderator deciding the question; 
and the moderator withdrew his decision. Dr. 
Van Dyke then argued against the motion to 
atrike out the specifications, and after further 
discussion the Presbytery voted not to grant 
the motion, the vote being 13 to 27. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


At the opening of the second day’s session, 
after certain propositions of Dr. Spear regard- 
ing the order of trial had been made, and had 
beed rejected by the prosecuting counsel, a 
motion was made to send second citations to six 
witnesses—B. F. Cogswell, Warren L. Sillcocks, 
Daniel Talmage, Alexander Pearson, Robert 8. 
Hobbs, and John F. Talmage—who had declined 
to appear. Mr. Crosby then made the opening 
speech for the prosecution. 


MR. CROSBY’S SPEECH. 

“The prosecution,”’ he said, ‘‘proposed to show 
that Dr. Talmage, during a series of years, in 
various circumstances and in relation to differ- 
ent sets of nen, had been — ina deceitful 
and double-faced manner, and had repeatedly 
spoken untruthfully, in order to gain his ends 
or to cover his tracks. Inthe autumn of 1876 
Dr. Talmage, when he wished to retire from the 
editorship of The Christian at Work and transfer 
his services to The Advance, instead of making 
the change in a straightforward and honest 
manner, went to the oflice of the former paper 
in the evening, under the cover of darkness, 
and there, surreptitiously and without the 
knowledge of his associates or of the propri- 
etors of the paper, caused to be inserted a val- 
edictory, which was in reality a pull of The 
Advance; that he inserted also an elaborate ad- 
vertisement of The Advance, which also an- 
nounced his transfer to that paper ; that he then 
proceeded to the press-rooms and gave orders 
that the presses should be run all night, in or- 
der that the edition of the paper, changed with 
the deliberate intention of injuring The Chris- 
tian at Work Company, might be struck off be- 
fore the proprietors should know that their 
property was being tampered with ; and, in or- 
der still further to secure this base and dishon- 
orablé end, he made arrangements that copies 
of the paper, as it was cpeally prepared be- 
fore he changed it, should be placed on the 
desks of the secretary and of the managing ed- 
itor in the morning, by which trick they were 
deceived into the belief that the paper was 
being issued in its original, proper, and innocent 
form. And all this was done, although but a 
few months before he had signed an agreement 
that he would not withdraw from the paper 
Without giving thirty days’ notice. They 
should further show that afterward friends 
Closely connected with him published false 
statements in his defense, which he never con- 


tradicted ; and he himeelf, from his pulpit and’ 


in the newspaper, made absolutely false state- 
ments in explanation of his action. 

“Under op wom third they should prove 
that through different years Dr. Talmage fre- 
—- proclaimed from his pulpit that the 

lurch was free and that the pews were not 
Tented; that they were assigned to those who 
Wished to become re attendants, without 
teference to money ; and that he gave the im- 

lon that there was no connection between 

@ subscriptions which all were expected to 

toward the support of the church and the 
the paney of the pews; while at the very time 
the officers of the church were refusing to as 
Sign pews unless those wanting them sub- 






scribed, and to those who had subscribed tney 
assigned seats according to the amount of their 
subscription. 

“Under specification fourth they should 
prove that Dr. Talmage introduced J. N. Hath- 
away into Princeton College, where he was to 
study for the ministry, by a letter which de- 
scribed him as a man worthy of all confidence. 
After he had gone away from Brooklyn, an arti- 
cle by Dr. Van Dyke appeared in the Presby- 
trian, which contained a statement of the 
financial condition of the Tabernacle. Dr. Tal- 
mage called upon Dr. Van Dyke, and, hearing 
from him that Mr. Hathaway had assented to 
the statement, informed Dr. Van Dyke that 
Hathaway was an untrustworthy man; that he 
had handled the funds of the church dishon- 





estly and used ene in regard to Hath- 
away which led Dr. Van Dyke to doubt the 
latter’s integrity. When Hathaway, on his re- 
turn to Brooklyn, heard these rumors afloat, to 
his discredit, he went to Dr. Talmage and de- 
manded an investigation. At this interview 
Dr. ery» informed him that Van Dyke had 
said that Hathaway had given away the Taber- 
nacle and betrayed his trust asa confidential 
agent of the church, and thus led Hathaway 
to believe that Dr. Van Dyke had slandered 
him. Hathaway obtained Dr. Van Dyke’s in- 
dignant denial, and then saw Mr. Talmage and 
declared his intention of bringing the whole 
matter before the br ye to To this course 
Dr. Talmage objected, threatening Hathaway 
with destruction, if he tried it, and also refused 
to go with Hathaway and confront Dr. Van 
Dyke. Afterward Dr. Talmage and Mr. Hath- 
away met unexpectedly at Dr. Van Dyke's, and 
Dr. Talmage called Hathaway outside and 
secured his agreement to wait until Friday 
evening, when he promised that the whole 
affair should be satisfactorily adjusted at the 
meeting of the session. On that evening, Jan- 
uary 12th, 1877, a resolution was passed by the 
session unanimously declaring the rumors 
about Hathaway false and slanderous, 

“In regard to Dr. Talmage’s attempts to 
induce his nephew and another gentleman to 

ive their names to a fraud and deception, for 

e purpose of obtaining larger subscriptions 
toward the debt of the church than could 
otherwise be obtained, they should show that 
the day before he sent the telegram to his 
nephew in Baltimore he endeavored to induce 
the younger member of the firm, Daniel Tal- 
mage, to assent to the crooked and deceptive 
course he proposed, telling him he must have 
his name to use on others, which Mr. Talmage 
refused. ‘They should show that in the matter 
of dismissing the organist Mr. Talmage had 
acted deceitfully. In respect to the last 
specification, they should prove that on 
Sunday, February 2d, 1879, Dr. Talmage, ac- 
cording to the report in the Hagle and other 

apers, Made an announcement that he had 
oa told he was to be arraigned and was 
ready, and that next Sabbath he should preach 
on orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and, in reply to 
his assailants, give his views in regard to Goa 
and the Bible in such a way that there would 
be no misunderstanding, evidently intending 
to give the impression that he believed his 
brethren in the Presbytery considered his 

reaching heterodox, and that he expected to 

¢ arraigned onthe charge of being unsound 
in doctrine. They should show, however, that 
he had been conferred with in regard to the 
rumors that were afloat concerning his want of 
veracity; that he was explicitly told some 
mouths before that a resolution was to be intro- 
duced into the Presbytery looking to an inves- 
tigation of such rumors; and that it was at his 
own urgent request that at that time the mat- 
ter had been dropped. 

“Tn conclusion, the counsel said that he be- 
lieved Dr. Talmage had manifested a moral 
obliquity which surely unfitted him to be a 
teacher of truth and righteousness ; that a slip 
of memory, carelessness of speech, a habit of 
using exaggerated expressions might usually 
be pleaded with great plausibility to account 
for untrue statements; but when there was an 
evident motive of personal interest or a series 
of false statements linked together, one cover- 
ing another, the broadest charity in this case 
could only conclude that they were falsehoods 
deliberate and intentional.”’ 





TESTIMONY OF MR, WAUGH. 


Robert Waugh, printer, was the first witness 
called. He testified that he was in the office 
of the Christian at Work on the evening of Oc- 
tober 8th, 1576; saw Dr. Talmage come in about 
7 o’clock ; after he left, his valedictory was set 
up, the witness put it in the forms at the press- 
rooms, by order of the foreman, taking an 
editorial out to make room for it, and also put 
in an advertisement, which was in the form of 
an electrotype (the advertisement, which was 
in relation to the Advance, was here read, on 
promise of counsel to connect it with Dr. Tal- 
mage). The next morning, by instruction of the 
foreman, he placed a copy of the paper on the 
desk of the secretary and managing editor. 


RVIDENCE OF MR. REMINGTON, 


Mr. E. Remington stated that he bought an 
interest of $10,000 in T'he Christian at Work 
when it was under the management of Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Talmuage’s editorial connection 
began in 1873 and ceased in 1876. Nothing un- 
pleasant occurred between Dr. Talmage and 
witness. Witness identified letter dated May 
17th, 1875, addressed to him by Dr. Talmage, 
in which latter said he would be greatly re- 
joiced if Mr. Remington would take the finan- 
cial control of The Christian at Work. The 
paper, said the writer, should be the “ expo- 
nent of your own principles, which happen to 
be also my own.’? Another letter, dated 
August 8th, 1875, was identified. It was writ- 
ten by Dr. Talmage, to express his pleasure at 
receiving Mr. Remington’s advice and opinions 
respecting the paper and to recommend a pub- 
lisher. The witness, in response to questions, 
said he sent a note by messenger to Dr. Tal- 





mage about Oct. 13th, 1876. The prosecution 
was not allowed to put the letter in evidence 
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until the receipt of it by Dr, Talmage could be 
proved. Receiving no reply from the note, a 
copy of it was published in The World. One 
of the letters received from Dr. Talmage men- 
tioned that a friend of his might be induced to 
purchase the paper. Another letter from the 
same writer, dated at Montreal, asked for a 
salary of $5,000, and stated that another paper 
had offered a larger salary than he was then 
receiving. This was in the spring of 1876. 
Witness did not reply to the letter nor pay the 
$5,000. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. Remington testified further that he did 
not write to Dr. Talmage in the fall of 1876 
taking cognizance of his decision to leave and 
offering him inducements to remain Said to 
him in an interview, in spring or summer of 
1876, that unless he could be satisfied with a 
much smaller salary he might as well write his 
valedictory ; and that the burden on witness 
had been greatly increased by taking advice of 
Dr. Talmage and engaging Mr. Corwin as pub- 
lisher. He had reason to suppose that Mr. Tal- 
mage meant to remain. An interview with Dr. 
Talmage, reported in The World, October 12th, 
1876, was offered by the prosecution; but was 
ruled out On appeal, the decision was sus- 
tained. Dr. Van Dyke gave notice of protest 
against the decision of the Presbytery, which was 
filed the next day. Mr. Remington, continuing, 
said the indebtedness of the paper was largely 
increased under Dr. Talmage’s editorial manage- 
ment. Went to Dr. Talmage’s house in March, 
1876. to meet parties who thought of buying 
the paper; but met only Mr. Hallock, who 
asked what price would be demanded for the 
paper. The legal sale was made to Mr. Hal- 
lock October 12th, 1876; the consent of the 
trustees being obtained on that day or the pre- 
ceding day. Supposed the sale would be pleas- 
ing to Mr. Talmage, The sale was made on the 
assumption that Mr. Talmage knew of it. Did 
not attempt to sell Mr. Talmage’s services with 
the paper, but supposed he would remain; nor 
was the sale in any sense surreptitious. Re- 
ceived letter from Dr. Talmage between Octo- 
ber 15th and 17th resigning his position. It 
was dated October 5th, and stated that the 
resignation would take effect one month from 
date. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION OF MR. REMINGTON, 


The witness was then cross-examined by Dr. 
Spear. He testified that he was a member of 
the Methodist Church. Came to New York at 
his own expense. Since Dr. Talmage’s with- 
drawal from the paper, had felt a moral dislike 
of him; but no malice. Did not seek an inter- 
view with Mr. Talmage after his withdrawal. 
Had an interview with Dr. Taylor in reference 
totaking a position on the paper in the event 
of Mr. Talmage’s leaving it. Did not tell Mr. 
Talmage of it. Parties had examined the pa- 
per with a view of buying it ; but did not com- 
municate the fact to Dr. Talmage, because it 
was understood by him, and by all interested 
in the company, that a sale of it was to be ef- 
fected, if possible. May have asked Dr. Taylor, 
prior to Mr. Talmage’s leaving the paper, to 
find a purchaser for it. The following, printed 
July 13th, 1876, was admitted in evidence and 
read: 

“For SaLe.—An Evangelical religious week - 
ly paper, having a large subscription list and 
advertising patronage, together with the good 
willand the eg ag og Apply to princi- 
pals only.—A. L. Forp, Box 8004, Post-office.”’ 
This advertisement was put in by Mr. Alford, 
and witness was questioned asto why Mr. Alford 
thus disguised his name. Witness said it was a 
false name ; but it was given with no intention 
of fraud. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Dr. Spear continued the cross-examination of 
Mr. Remington. The witness said at the time 
the advertisement was inserted the paper had a 
subscription-list of between 15,000 and 20,000. 
The paper was not paying expenses ; but was 
involving him in considerable loss. He was 
asked what he meant, then, by advertising it as 
having a large subscription-list and advertising 
patronage, and replied that he did not know 
what Mr. Alford’s meaning was. He did not 
write it, or have any conversation with Mr. 
Alford about it, further than to inform him 
that he might find a purchaser by advertising. 
He did not find any fault with the advertise- 
ment after it was in. He did not try to sell the 
paper. Hecould not. It was only offered for 
sale and purchasers were referred to the office. 

Dr. Spear’s associate, Mr. Millard, here 
assumed the further cross-examination of the 
witness. He was asked whether he regarded 
Dr. Talmage’s withdrawal asin any sense de- 
ceitful. He replied that he did. 

.—What deception was there about that? 
A.—It was deceiving those with whom he had 
been associated. 

Q.—In what particular? A.—In withdraw- 
ing without giving notice. 

Q.—Do you know that after he deter- 
mined to withdraw he had any opportunity to 
let the proprietors know in any other way than 
he did, by putting that into the paper? A,—I 
don’t know. 
























Q.—How, then, did he deceive them or have 
any opportunity to doit? A.—It was a decep- 
tion, as I regarded it, that the paper should be 
presented to those who had charge of it as 
though it had not been changed ; as though it 
was the regular edition. 

Q.—Do oe know that Dr, Talmage did that ? 
A.—Not absolutely. 

Q.—Do you know it in any way? A.—I know 
it as a | belief. I don’t know it as a fact. 

¢.—Do you know that he knew it was done? 
A.—I do not, only by presumption. 

Q.—You mean to say, then, that you don’t 
swear and cannot swear of your own knowl- 
edge that Dr. Talmage made any false state- 
ment or did any deceitful act in withdrawing 
from that paper? A.—I do not, of my own 
knowledge. 

Q.—You brought here with you two letters 
that it struck you might bear on the case. One 
of those letters is the one dated October 5th 
and mailed on October 9th. A—I did not 
bring that. It was here in New York. 

Q.—[Interrupting.] Have you at any time 
stated that that letter was dated back? A.—I 
don’t remember to have stated any such thing. 

Y.—Do you mean to say now that it is your 
belief that that letter was dated back? A.—It 
is my belief from the circumstances, the post- 
mark being on the 9th. 

Q.—Will you tell me what motive he could 
have for dating it back? A.—I don’t know 

po what motive may have existed in his mind. 

could think of this motive, that, if he was im- 
mediately and directly concerned, as I have 
reason to believe he was, in the change of the 
paper, in the insertion of his valedictory and 
the advertisement, that he might naturally wish 
that this letter, announcing his resignation 
ban days hence, should not be dated on that 
night 

.—Why not as well as five days before? 
A,—I think he would not choose to connect it 
so closely with that transaction. 

Q.—What possible object, then, could he 
have in dating it back five days? A.—I do not 
know of any object except disconnecting the 
letter from the occurrence. 

Q.—Now, in regard to that thirty-days’ no- 
tice, did you think Dr. Talmage did you a 
wrong in not giving you thirty days’ notice? 
A,—Not any special wrong. 

Q.—You expected that you were going to 
consummate the sale of the paper by October 
12th After it bad been sold, could you of 
your own motion retain Dr. Talmage in your 
employ or in the employ of the paper? A,— 
I could not. 

Q.—Had you given him any thirty days’ no- 
tice of leaving the paper? A.—I had not. 

Q.—So that you were taking a step that 
might have thrown him out in three days, with- 
out giving him any notice? A.—It was m 
understanding, from the conversation I had wit 
Mr. Hallock, that Dr. Talmage would remain. 

Q.—Was that a part of the contract? A.—It 
was not a part of the contract. 

Q.—And you did not know whether he was 
going to retain him or not? Didn’t you then 
violate your contract when you did that? A.— 
I understood from Mr. Hallock that he expected 
to retain Dr. Talmage. 

Q.—Now let me suppose that Dr. Talmage 
learned on October th that the paper was sold, 
as you say it was sold virtually. om) owes some 
one had told him, as he entered the office there 
on that day: ‘The paper is sold and you are 
sold with it’? Would it have been wrong for 
him, when he discovered that, to go to the The 
Advance people and close the matter with them 
that day, and then come back and put that 
farewell lane the paper? A,—Perhaps not. 

Q.—You say you don’t know that he would 
have had any chance to say itif he had not said it 
that night. Now, do = say it would have 
been wrong in him, in that uncertainty, to have 
taken decisive measures to leave in a decorous 
and formal manner, instead of looking as if he 
was kicked out, and the public to say; ‘‘ Why 
has Dr. Talmage been dropped so suddenly by 
that paper’?? A.—He may have been justified, 


perhaps. 
Q —You say he was justified in putting it in. 
Now I ask you: Do you think you were 


justified in ordering it to besuppressed? A.— 
In the manner you put it, I think, perhaps, [ 
may not have been. 

The counsel here read to the witness the 
editorial in The Ohristian at Work, announeing 
Dr. Taylor, of the Tabernacle, as Dr. Talmage’s 
successor, the last sentence of which is as foi- 
lows; ‘‘It will make more of life than a jest. 
It will not borrow the clothes of Harlequin, 
nor paint from Columbine, nor rob poor Panta- 
loon of his mask.’’ He then asked: Was that 
last sentence pointed at Dr. Talmage? A,—I 
do not know that it was. 

Counsel asked how long it took to close the 
negotiations with Dr. Taylor, Oct. 10th, and if 
Dr. Talmage had been informed that negotia- 
tions were in progress on the 9th, A.—I think 
nothing was said to Dr. Taylor, until after the 
act of withdrawal, about becoming editor. 

Q.—Now I want to ask you if you did not 
consider that it was due to Dr. Talmage, as 
editor-in-chief of that paper and a stockholder 
in that paper, that you should goto him and tell 
him that this thing was all ready to be sprung 
upon him? A,—I did not. 

Q.—Now let me ask your attention to another 
point. You say that that editorial was sup- 
pressed with youreconcurrence ? A.—It was. 

Q.—If anything got into the paper withont 
your permission, do you say it must have got in 
surreptitiously? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Did you, when you employed Dr. Tal- 
mage, consider he was to come in there and 
edit the paper as your subordinate? A.—I did 
not. I did not employ him. 

Q.—Didn’t you violate your contract, then, 
when you ordered out an editorial that he pat 
in while he was editor-in-chief? A.—I did—in 
that sense. 


THE CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES, 
A second letter from the six witnesses who 
had refused to attend and testify was read. 
They persist in their refusal and say : 


“Although it may be decided rank imperti- 
nence on our part to express the opinion, we ven- 
ture to say we do not believe in the present trial. 
For a long time we occupied the most intimate 
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relations with the Rey. T. De Witt Talmage, 
and have seen him under many ere phases. 
When there was forced on us Paul’s reminder 
that ‘he was a man of like passions with our- 
selves,’ still we never saw in any or all of his 
variances sufficient premises on which to de- 
mand a trial and become his accusers. We are 
charitable enough to believe and say that the 
errors of utterance and act of the . T. De 
Witt Talmage arise in part from his own im- 
pulsive nature ; but in the main may be attrib- 
uted to the ill-guidance and advice of a friend 
whose wisdom more often betrays than bene- 
fits. In view of the fact that none of the par- 
ties connected with the specifications ever 
thought their grievances worthy of action, it 
does not seem as though your honorable body 
were engaged in either a work of duty or neces- 
sity. In this human world of ours, would it 
not be well to read and ponder over the record 
of a Court of Jesus Christ, at which he himself 
resided, before whom was hurried one caught 
n sin, and to whose accusers were given the 
memorable instruction and reproof: ‘He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone, and they who heard it being convicted 
by their own conscience, beginning at the eld- 
est even unto the last.’ ”’ 
Subsequently a committee was appointed to 
deal with the matter, 


FIFTH DAY. 

At the opening of Friday’s session Mr. Rem- 
ington made a personal explanation. ‘‘ Yester- 
day,” he said, ‘‘I was ill and exhausted. My 
mind was not in a proper condition to answer 
questions, some of which were put more to 
confuse me than to arrive at the truth. I have 
never been a witness before, and am not here 
by my own desire, but against my wishes. 
Some of my replies yesterday place me in a 
false position. I desire simply to state these 
facts.’’ 

CONCLUSION OF MR. REMINGTON'’S EXAMINA- 
TION. 

The re-direct examination of Mr. Remington 
was conducted by Mr. Crosby. He said he did 
not believe that he had injured Dr. Talmage in 
the matter of his retirement, nor did he now 
think so. He felt indignant and outraged that 
Dr. Talmage should withdraw in such a manner 
from the paper with which he had been so 
closely identified and upon which the witness 
had expended many thousands of dollars. Dr. 
Talmage never offered any explanations to him 
or sought to get any from him. 

Q.—Why did you allow the “A. L. Ford’’ ad- 
vertisement to be inserted? A.—Because of a 
desire to be relieved of the burden I was sus- 
taining and of putting the paper into the hands 
of some one who by personal experience 4s a 
publisher might make it self-sustaining ? 

Q.—Was that advertisement disguised, in or- 
der that Mr. Talmage might not know what it 
referred to? A.—By no means. 

Q.—Do you know whether Dr. Talmage knew 
of your relations to Mr. Alford? A.—I think 
he did. He was inand out of the store at differ- 
ent times while I was there. Whether he met 
Mr. A)ford or not I don’t know. I don’t know 
whether he was personally acquainted with him 
or not. 

Q.—Please state what facts led you to feel 
justified in making the statement that was 
shown you yesterday in regard to Mr. Talmage’s 
having dated back that letter. A.—There were 
several statements that appeared in the papers 
at that time, one of which appeared in The 

World, under the title of ‘‘ Dr. Talmage’s De- 
fense.”” 

Mr. Crosby proposed to have the witness 
show what portion of the article led him to feel 
justified. There was objection from the coun- 
sel for the defense, and, after a long argument, 
the moderator said he would throw the respons- 
ibility for the decision on the court. The Pres- 
bytery voted to admit the evidence, which was 
read, 

Q.—When you saw Mr. Talmage’s farewell 
editorial, what was wey judgment of it? A.— 
My impression was that it was, to use a familiar 
phrase, a puff of The Advance ; that it would 
work {njury to The Christian at Work neces- 


y. 

Q.—Had you any good reason to believe that 
Dr. Talmage had inserted the valedictory and 
the advertisement? A.—I had. 

Q.—What was that reason? A.—The reason 
that the one referred to the other, and both 
were written in a style which indicated Dr. 
Talmage as the author. : 

Q.—Did you know that Mr. Hallock was ne- 
gotiating with Dr. Talmage in the days pre- 
vious tothe sale? A.—According to the best 
of my recollection, he mentioned that he was 
not negotiating with Dr. Talmage. 

Q.—Did you have reason to believe that the 
sale of the paper to Mr. Hallock would be 
pleasing to Dr. Talmage? A.—I did have, for 
the reason that he written me endorsing in 
Very strong terms Mr. Hallock as a suitable 
man for publisher, and from the knowledge 
also, as I learn from Mr. Hallock, that he had 
been personally solicited by Dr. Talmage to 
take the paper. 

Q.—Did you have any reason to believe that 
Mr. Talmage’s interests would suffer in any 
way from Mr. Hallock? A.—I did not. On 
the other hand, I had reason and ho and 
believed that Mr. Hallock would be able to ay 
him a better salary than I certainly could afford 
to pay at that time—that is, from the proceeds 
of the paper. 

Q.—Now, sir, under the solemn position in 
which you are placed, standing here before 
God and under oath, do you state that you in 
your soul, so far as you know your own mind, 
are utterly unconscious of ever having inten- 
tionally wronged Dr. Talmage? A.—I am. 

After some questions by Dr. Spear, Mr. Rem- 
ington was dismissed from the stand. A prop- 
osition was made to hold two sessions, of three 
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our readere will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further netice. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


Harper's \eads off with the second of the 
illustrated ‘‘Sketches in Tyrol,” in which 
the author, G. E. Waring, Jr., begins un- 
happily by saying of its capital city, ‘‘ Heine 
rung its praises fifty years ago,” and then 
quotes, without translating Heine’s words, 
** Innsbruck ist eine unwohnliche, blide Stadt.” 
We must suppose that Mr. Waring had 
some inscrutable intention of irony here, as 
Heine’s sentence means ‘‘ Innsbruck is un- 
inhabitably dull.” Companion articles 
illustrating places are Helen 8. Conant’s 
‘* Picturesque Edinburgh,” Marie Howland’s 
‘‘ Philadelphia Zoo,” and Frank H. Taylor's 
“* Street Scenes in Havana.” Mr. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin writes of Sculpture in America, 
pleasingly, as usual, and, as usual, in ques- 
tionable grammar, as thus: ‘‘Powers must 
always occupy acommanding positionin our 
Western art, even from those who are not 
admirers of his works.” Sixteen illustrations, 
mostly from the works of representative 
American sculptors, are given. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard compensates for a long account of 
R. H. Dana’s ancestry by an interesting 
account of the poet himself. His paper is 
the literary feature of the number. Mrs. 
Mulock Craik’s novel, ‘‘ Young Mrs. Jar- 
dine,” is continued; and there are short 
stories and poems in the usual ratio. The 
‘*Easy Chair” points out the effect of tele- 
graphy in diminishing our actual knowledge 
of foreign countries. The reader of the 
brief dispatches by cable must now ask him- 
self, says Mr. Curtis, ‘‘whether he really 
knows as much of these countries as when 
he read of them in the letters of correspond- 
ents. . . . The political situation, the 
movement of opinions, indispensable to real 
knowledge, the telegraph cannot give us.” 
Wilhelmj’s violin-playing and the attrac- 
tions of the famous burlesque, ‘‘ Pinafore,” 
are also discussed in this ever-delightful 
** Chair.” 

Scribner’s gives even greater prominence 
to theatrical matters. The leading article 
in this number, by Mr. J. B. Matthews, 
sings the praises of the ‘‘ actors and actress- 
es of New York,” of whom ten are very 
cleverly depicted in wood engraving; and 
the acting of each one of them, even Lester 
Wallack’s, is praised. Nor is this enough. 
How to adapt the abovenamed “‘ Pinafore” 
for private theatricals isexplained at length 
in an editorial department. So great is the 
change of taste among all of us, however 
devoted to ‘‘high thinking and plain liv- 
ing,” of late years! Mr. W. C. Church’s 
article on ‘‘ John Ericsson” is a useful bio- 
graphic sketch; and so is C. C. Buell’s on 
‘‘Henry Bergh and his Work.” The lives 
and very deliberate careers of our remote 
cousins—the heliz, bulimus, and other gaster- 
opods—are depicted by Ernest Ingersoll’s 
“In a Snailery.” Still other illustrated 
articles are ‘“‘The Stickeen River and its 
Glaciers,” by W. H. Bell, with pictures by 
Thomas Moran,and ‘‘ The Measure of a Man,” 
in which Mr. William Page makes the latest 
of a thousand unsuccessful attempts to 
refer the proportions of the human 
figure to a definite canon of mathe- 
matical proportion. A single glance of 
Mr. Page’s diagram will show that his 
ideal proportions, which he claims to be 
Nature’s also, have a fatal deficiency. They 
fail to indicate many of the main propor- 
tions of the human figure. They do not 
give the length of the head, the breadth of 
the shoulders, the breadth of the hips, or 
the place of the knee-joints. They take no 
account of the great difference of outline 
between the male and the female figure. 
Mr. Page even says: ‘‘The female figure is 
smaller than the male; but of the same pro- 
portions.” Think of a sculptor saying that! 
But in no living organism, or class of organ- 
isms, are the proportions either fixed or refer- 
able to mathematical canons. Comparative 
anatomy shows us that they vary constantly, 
both with the individual at different ages, 
with the different classes of individuals, and 
with different races, Crystals, indeed, but 

never animals, are formed upon mathemat- 
ical proportions. In Scribner’s magazine the 





pressure for novelties brings us too much of 





specious theorizing that is unsound. Of 
the short stories in this number, ‘‘ Half- 
witted Guttorm,” by K. Janson, should be 
read for its simple pathos. Of the poetry, 
Mr. Stoddard’s ‘‘Token” and Miss Proc- 
tor’s “‘Holy Russia” are particularly notice- 
able. 

In the Atlantic the drama again comes up 
for discussion by an anonymous essayist 
upon ‘‘New York Theaters.” A bright 
story, ‘Irene the Missionary,” is begun by 
an anonymous novelist; an anon 
architect, for good and sufficient cause, 
‘‘pitches into” more than one of the pro- 
posed designs for the completion of that 
extraordinary structure, the Washington 
Monument; and an anonymous poet tells, 
not unmelodiously, the story of ‘‘ The Fool’s 
Prayer.” Julius H. Ward writes about the 
poet Dana, in an article less elaborate than 
Mr. Stoddard’s, abovementioned. Mr. 
Grant White records some more of his En- 
glish reminiscences, under the title ‘‘ Living 
in London,” and gives us not less than here- 
tofore of his close and attentive observa- 
tions on women. Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
has a good short story, entitled “‘ The Pen- 
sion Beaurepas,” a title which suggests the 
ingenuity of a thousand apt namings in 
Thackeray. If Mr. James had something 
of Thackeray's passion and power, as well 
as of his subtlety! The book notices are 
mostly good and ‘‘ The Contributors’ Club” 
is less puerile than usual. One of the best 
articles is Theodora Jennings’s, on ‘‘The 
Indian Territory,” in which a pleasing pic- 
ture is given of the civilized Indians— 


Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole. ‘ 


A brighter picture, indeed, it is than that 


given by Chief Joseph in the North Amer- 
ican Review, ‘‘ An Indian’s View of Indian 
Affairs.” This isastory of cruel wrong-doing 
toward his tribe, ‘‘the Wallamwatkin band 
of Chute-palu or Nez Percés,” of Oregon, 
last summer transported by General Miles to 
the Indian Territory. 


‘‘T cannot see,” says 
Chief Joseph, ‘‘ how the Government sends 


aman out to fight us, as it did General Miles, 
and then breaks his word.” The most im- 
portant ‘article in the number is an anony- 
mous discussion of ‘‘German Socialism in 


America,” showing the extent and the power 
of its organization. Mr. George Walker's 
essay on ‘‘ The Census of 1880” is interest- 
ing; but contains statements that are utterly 
wild, as this: ‘‘ We are already by far the 
most numerous people speaking one lan- 
guage on the face of the globe.” 

It is always pleasant to turn to Lippin- 
cott’s, the tone of it is so unpretentious, so 
free from the nervous anxiety of ‘‘ being, 
doing, and suffering” everything within the 
compass of a single number that character. 
izes most of our popular magazines. Here, 
we say, is the ideal light literature—pleasant 
papers, pleasantly illustrated. Such are Mr. 
J. B. Matthews ‘‘Molitre,” Mr. James's 
«English Vignettes,” and H. M. Benson’s 
“‘Ancient Decorative Stuffs.” Besides which, 
there is good gossip that is not puerile, and 
book reviews that are not offensive and dog- 
matic. Then, for negative values, we are 
not called upon to survey ‘‘The World’s 
Work” in two pages, nor its ‘“‘ Culture and 
Progress” in three, nor the somewhat exten- 
sive field of ‘‘ Home and Society” in four, 
as in the case of an otherwise pleasant mag- 
azine that we could name. Lippincott’s, in 
this number, as in others, is areally entertain - 
ing magazine, with nothing polemic, prig- 
gish, or vulgar about it. It deserves all the 
readers it gets, and more besides. 

St. Nicholas continues the even tenor of 
its way, if that can be called an even tenor 
which is so high-spiced and exciting to the 
childish imagination. What is dull to the 
older reader will be food for dreams to the 
excitable subscriber who is still under his 
teens or hers; and the young readers of Si. 
Nicholas may all be expected to have restless 
nights and happy days, and to grow up 
poets, critics, and literary people, without 
exception. The illustrations to the present 
number are mostly charming. 

The Eclectic has fifteen selected articles, 
Lockyer, Tyndall, J. 8. Mill, and A. R. 
Wallace being among the authors represent- 
ed. The prefixed portrait of Dr. Fairchild, 
of Oberlin College, seems a little incongru- 
ous in such radical company as this; but 
the number is an interesting one and as 
varied in contents as could be desired by 





the most variegated intellect. 
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-..- The Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) {is translated from the French 
of Francois le Goff by Theodore Stanton. The 
record of a lifeso full of activity and achieve- 
ment as Thiers’s could hardly fail to be, at least, 
entertaining. To go to Paris at the age of 
twenty-one, and, without the advantages of so- 
cial position or wealth, rise in four or five yeare 
to be one of the leaders of a strong political 
party; to maintain this ascendency more or 
less during fifty-five years, occupying in the 
meantime highest places in the nation, is 
something that only one Frenchman has accom- 
plished in the present century. Tl's biog- 
raphy, however, does not give Thiers’s long and 
varied life in a way that will be likely to attract 
the reader’s attention through a great many 
pages. The facts are given as one would ex- 
pect to find them in a campaign document, with 
here and there an exposition on some dry and 
unimportant question of an obsolete party’s 
policy. We fail to become acquainted with the 
Thiers who, while a young man, mingled in the 
same politics! circle that included Tallyrand 
and the brightest men of his period; with the 
Thiers who wrote the “‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’’ and played a prominent part in the 
Revolution of 1830, which changed the dynasty 
of his country; or with the man who was 
Louis Phillippe’s prime minister, and in old age 
the prop on which the new Republic depended 
for guidance and prosperity. The author says 
in his preface that it is not so much Thiers who 
he has fn view in speaking of the President of 
the French Republic, of the historian of the 
Consulate and Empire, and the ex-minister, as. 
the country and the epoch in which his long 
life was passed. But it is in this that he is. 
especially disappointing. The translator, 
though, claims to bear part of the burden; 
since he states that his part in the preparation 
of the volume has been not only to render it 
into English, but to select and condense it to 
its size from a large mass of M. Le Goff’s man- 
uscript. 


....Harper & Bros. publish A History of the 
Church of England, by Canon Perry. It ex- 
tends from the reign of Henry VIII to the 
silencing of convocation in the reign of George 
I. The volume contains some six hundred 
pages, about half of which is occupied with 
the story of the Reformation, ending with the 
establishment of the independence of the Church 
on the accession of Elizabeth. ‘Then comes 
the story of the struggles of the Puritans to 
bring about a further reformation, or, at least, 
to secure toleration within the Church for 
members and ministers of extreme Protestant 
views—a struggle which continued till the reign 
of Charles II. In this period comes the tem- 
porary dethronement of the Church during the 
times of the Commonwealth. This period was 
followed by a struggle with the ultra-loyalists, 
resulting in the Nonjuring Schism, a period 
within which occurred dangers from Romanism, 
in the reign of James II. Appended to the 
main work is a history, in some fifty pages, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of this country. 
It will be seen that the first half of the volume 
runs parallel to the recently published “‘ History 
of the English Reformation,”’ by Dr. Geikie ; but 
this history covers a larger period. The writer 
is a loyal adherent of the Church to which he 
belongs, and his treatment of topics in contro- 
versy—as, for instance, the aims of principles of 
the Puritans—will not satisfy all; but at the 
same time he writes with moderation of tone 
and an evident intention to deal justly with all 
parties. 

....If Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has not 
added to the reputation he made by ‘‘ The New 
Day,” he has certainly not detracted from it 
by The Poet and his Master, which has recently 
been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It 
contains between thirty and forty short poems, 
two or three of which evince positive growth 
on the part of Mr. Gilder—notably the ‘‘ Ode a 
with which the volume opens, and which is an 
excellent example of his poetic mastery of 
measures. He is at his best in sonnets, of which 
there are ten in the present collection. The 
majority of them are constructed according to 
the strictest Italian model, which no American 
poet but Mr. Longfellow has chosen to follow : 
and they are remarkable for their unity 0% 
thought and feeling, and for the careful, not to 
say elaborate finish which has been bestowed 
upon them. Mr. Gilder is a skillful sonneteer. 
We like him less in less difficult measures than 
that of this Procrusstean exercise of song, and 
not at all in such trifles as “‘ On the Wild Rose 
Tree.” He is admirable in “A Midsummer 
Song,”’ which somehow suggests the rural poems 
of Trowbridge, who, however, has written noth- 
ing so naive and jaunty as this delicious glimpse 
of summer merriment. 


_..."The latest addition to what may be called 
domestic poetry is Poems of House and Home, > 
Mr. John James Piatt (Houghton, Osgood : 
Co.). It is simple and unaffected, 25 on 
poetry should be, and is rather notable - 
finish, which is a weak point with Mr. Piat ; 
so much so, at times, that we wish he coul 





persuade himself to write a little more care 
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lesely. His range of subjects is not large; but 
within his range he has no superior, we are in- 
clined to think, among the poets of the West, 
whose laureate he may be said to be. The 
oécidental quality of his genfus is less marked 
in this volume than in his ““ Western Windows”; 
but it is felt, nevertheless. What Bryant was 
to the woods and fields of, New England Mr. 
Piatt is to the prairies of the Sunset-land, with 
the important difference that Bryant philoso- 
phized upon the solemn problems of life and 
death the world over, while Mr. Piatt muses 
upon the minor incidents and accidents of 
domestic life. Bryant, for example, would not 
have written, as Mr. Piatt has, a sonnet on a 
trundle-bed, nor would he have written suc 

trivialities as Mr. Piatt’s “‘ Brevia.”’ , 








.»»-Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish in hand- 
some style My, a Pustoral, and other Poems, by 
Mrs. Zadel Barnes Gustafson. ‘‘ My,” thelong- 
est poem, is a hearty, honest attempt to write 
a simple story, and as such is entitled to con- 
siderable praise. More ambitious and, there- 
fore, less successful is the tribute to Wiliam 
Cullen Bryant, which labors under the disad- 
vantage of really needing the page of refer- 
ences by which its allusions are explained and 
in a certain sense justified. Mrs. Gustafson 
has a weakness for writing long poems, which, 
so far, are beyond her powers. She lacks con- 
struction. She has been fortunate, however, 
in the recognition she has received, for we see 
by her page of ‘ Acknowledgments” that 
fourteen out of the twenty-five poems in her 
volume were originally published in Harper's 
Magazine. She is greatly to be congratulated 
on having found—what so many amateur poets 
are looking for—an appreciative editor. Are 
the readers of Harper’s Magazine equally to be 
congratulated? Hardly. i 


e»e-Many of our English friends of wealth 
and ‘leisure are enthusiastic travelers (women 
as well as men), and they give us some readable 
books of journey and adventure. Such a work 
is The Bedouin Tribes of the Huphrates, by Lady 
Anne Blunt (Harper & Bros.). The author 
writes with an English woman’s love of open- 
air sport and an English woman’s familiarity 
with horse-lore. She deals also with the char- 
acter and habits of the camel and other animals 
which have come under her eye. The book, 
which is mostly made up from diary notes, 
contains no attempt to astonish the untraveled 
by tales of adventure or hardship ; but is the 
story of one who enjoys wandering, and talks 
of past. scenes to ranow their-pleasures. The 
book is thoroughly enjoyable and one incident- 
ally gathers from it much information regard- 
ing the East. Appended {s an account of the 
Arabs and their horses. 


....4 Yeung Folk’s History ef England, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (D. Lothrop & Co.), is one 
of the best histories of that country for the 
young that has been written. Whatever this 
author undertakes is sure to be skillfully ex- 
ecuted, and she has told the story of England 
so simply and dramatically that no bright boy 
or girl will give up the volume before he or she 
has found out all the wonderful things that 
have happened in that land since the day Julius 
Cesar landed on its coast. The book is pro- 
fusely and well illustrated. 


-.+- Fairy Tales: their Origin and Meaning. 
By John Thackray Bunce. (D. Appleton & Co.). 
This is another volume in the ‘‘ Handy Volume 
Series,” and is a collection of eix lectures given 
by the author during the holiday season of 
1877 at Birmingham, England. They are writ- 
ten ina form suitable for young people, and 
will be found by such full of information about 


Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, and a host 
of other mythical personages, whose genealo- 
gies are not always well known. 


....-Harper & Brothers have issued in their 
“Franklin Square Library’? Defod’s Journal of 
the Plague in London in 1665. In this record, 
which has never been considered more than 
half fact, Defoe found full scope for his story- 
telling faculty. His straightforward style gives 
the subject a certain fascination; yet the im- 
Pression left is like the disgust one has after 
one, through a lot of Hogarth’s hideous 


-...Mr. Edward Ryder has written and Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published for him one 
hundred and forty-eight pages in blank verse 
and rhyme, entitled The Morning Star. We 
have made several attempts to see what it is all 
about, but have failed each time; our only im- 

ression being that the writer has a gift of 


—_ is = and has also a gift of 


----Messrs. J. B. Lippineott & Co. have 
Printed for Mr. William Entriken Bailey a little 
Volume of metrical effusions, which he calls 

Rhymes. There are twenty of them, 
at wes say that there ee rons too many 
ourselves or roduc- 
tions Rave never come before us. ~ 
++..By a misprint, we spoke last week of the 
ement and progress of ‘The 


Table,” instead ot The Labrary Table, 
verybody knows, its correct name, mena 








LITERARY NEWS. 


“Tus Russian Army and the Campaigns of 
1877-28,” by Lieut, F. V. Greene, United States 
Army, military attaché to the Legation of the 
United States at St. Petersburg, will shortly be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. From August, 
1877, to July, 1878, Lieut. Greene was continu- 
ally with the Russian army. He’ was pres- 
ent,at the battle of Schipke Pass and at 
the principal assault of Plevna; he passed the 
Balkans with Gen. Gourkho; and was pres- 
ent at the combat of Tarkossen, the skirmishes 
near Sophia, and the three days’ battle at Phil- 
ippopolis. During the whole campaign he was 
afforded the most complete facilities for obser- 
vation and was the recipient of the most gen- 
erous and cordial hospitality. The work will 
be accompanied by an atlas, mostly taken from 
the maps of the topographical section of the 
Russian general’s staff. 


Afghan literature is now the rage in England 
Mr. H. M. Bellew, sanitary commissioner of 
the Punjaub, has in press a work entitled 
“ Afghanistan and the Afghans,” being a brief 
review of the history of the country and ac- 
count of its people, with special reference to 
the present crisis. Col. Knollys, of the 938d 
Highlanders, is writing a history of the present 
war. 


“The Felmeres” is the title of a novel by 
Miss Sada Elliot, sister of the Bishop of Texas, 
which will shortly be published by D. Appleton 
& Co. The heroine of the ‘‘The Felmeres”’ is 
a young lady who has been brought up in un- 
belief, out of which circumstance arise the 
perplexities and cross-purposes of the story. 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish 
‘“‘Early Christian Literature Primers,” edited 
by Prof. George Park Fisher, D.D., commencing 
with “The Apostolic Fathers and the Apolo- 
gists of the Second Century,’’ by Rev. George 
A. Jackson. 


Dr. Fr. Baetghen has published at Leipzig 
the Syriae version of Sindbad according to the 
Berlin manuscript, with a German translation. 
This is the oldest known authority for the 
work, and upon it is based the Greek version 
(Syntipas). 


D. Appleton & Co. have in course of issue a 
volume of personal reminiscences, entitled 
“Destruction and Reconstruction,” by Lieut.- 
Gen. Dick Taylor, of the Confederate Army. 
They promise Jeff. Davis’s autoblography in 
August. 


It is announced that the third volume of Mr. 
Green’s “‘ History of the English People” will 
be published before Easter. The fourth and 
last volume ie also in the printer’s hands. 


- The Catholic Publication Society have almost 
ready ‘‘ A History of the Mass and its Ceremo- 
nies in the Eastern and Western Churches,’’ by 
the Rev. John O’Brien. 


“Chromatics fromthe Modern Point of View,” 
by Prof. O. N. Rood, of Columbia College, will 
be the next issue in ‘The International 
Scientific Series.” 


A work entitled “ Zululand and the Zulus,”’ 
by J. A. Farrer, is about to be published by 
Kerby and Endean. 

Henry Carey Baird will issue shortly a prac- 


tical work for practical men on the marine 
steam engine. 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, N. ¥. 
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APPLETONS’ NEW 


HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


Thomas Carlyle: 
HIS LIFE—HI8 BOOKS—HIS THEORIES. 


Fatry-Tales: 


THEIN ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
With some Account of Dwellers in Fairyland. By 
Joun THACKRAY Bunce. Price, 25 cents. 
The aim of this volume is to show the origin of popu- 
ts fay aan ha aa ay efcmpied ta 
Gerke of Max Miller, Ralston, and others. 


A Thorough Bohemienne. 
A Tale. By Madame CHakies RerBaup, author of 
“The Goldsmith’s Wife,” etc. Price, 30 cents. 


The Disturbing Element. 


A Tale. By CHaRLoTTe M. Yong, author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe. Price, 80 cents. 


Raymonde, 
A Tale. By ANDRE THEURIET, author of “ Gérard’s 
Marriage,” etc. Price, 80 cents. 





Beaconsfield, 

A Sketch of the Literary and Political Career of Ben- 
Jamin Disracli, now Earl of Beaconsfield. With 
Two Portraits. By Gmoncs M. Towtz. Price, 25 
cents. 


English Literature. 


From 596 to 1888. By T. ARNOLD. Reprinted from the 
“Encyclopeedia Britannica.” Price, 25 cents. 


“ Emphatically a history of intellectual ideas, rathor 
han tedious catalogue of books and authors. 
any notable book or author is omitted.”— 

New York Evening Express. 


The Great German Com- 


Gomprising Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches of 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Frans, Chopin, Weber, Men- 
delasohn, and Wagner. Price, 90 cents. 


“The Multitudinous Seas.” 


ith Mlustrations. By 8. G. W. Bensamm. Price, % 

cents. 

“The Multitudinous Seas” is an eminently pictur 
esque description of the ocean, with all its atmospheric 
phenomena, its aspects under calms and in storms, its 
strange currents and ever-changing surface, making a 
story as dramatic and stirring as a romance, 


APPLETONS’ New Hanpy-VoLume Series fs tn handsome 18mo volumes, in large type, of a size convenient for 


is 
the et, or suitable for the library-shelf, bound 


ik in paper covers. 
.* Any volume mailed, postpaid, to any address wi the United States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 

“These short Books are add d to the ¢ 1 
public, with a view both to stirring and satisfying an 
interest in literature and its great topics in the minds 
of those who have to run as they read. An immense 
class is growing up, and must every year increase, 
whose education will have made them alive to the 
importance of the ters of our li t and capa- 
ble of intelligent curiosity as to their performances. 
The series is intended to give the means of nourishing 
this curtosity to an extent that shall be copious 
enough to be profitable for knowledge and life, and 
yet be brief enough to serve those whose leisure is 
scanty.” 








NOW READY: 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiix STEPHEN. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 
SHELLEY. By Joun A. SYMONDS. 
HUME. By Professor HUXLEY. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wiliam BLAcK. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By WiLLiaM MINTO. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 
gay™ Sent by matt, postage prepatd, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy Days. 


RESURCIT. 


Hymns and Songs of the Resurrection. 


ete with notes by Frank Foxcrort, of 
Contected snd ea of the ‘Boston Journal, with an 

introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. Paanopy, D.D. 

Richly bound tn cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

Religious feeling and poetic beauty constitute the 
standard which the editor has sought to apply in mak 
ing this collection. It contains nearly two hundred 
pleces, extending over fifteen centuries of sacred 
song and representing the poets of eight distinct 
nationalities, with Historical Notes concerning the 
Hymns and Biographical Sketches of the Authors, 
with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, First 
Lines, Authors, and Translators. tit _ 

" selections have been made excellen 

BA and refined taste, the paper is good. and the 

ype and press-work are perfect."—N. Y. Pm aa — 

be with fine intelligence and exhaustive in- 
ealt toe the vast field In which they are scat- 
tered.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 

“A beautiful and appropriate book for an Easter 
gift.”"— Boston Advertiser. 





Rev. Charles E Beecher on 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Spiritualists titute a new religion or d 1 
tion. As in every great popular movement, there are 
different classes of minds represented. There are 
radicals and conservatives here, as everywhere elge. 





Midnight Marches Through Persia. 
By Henry BaLLanring, A.M., with an Introduction by 
8vo, 
President Seelye, of eae Crown 
So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the 
pride of the world, that great value will be attached to 
this volume, giving @ clear, vivid, and entertaining 
account of the wonderful march of a thousand miles 
made by the author's little caravan through the in- 
terior of Persia to St. Petersburg. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent free by mat, on re- 
Catalogues 


cetpt af price, by the Publishers. matled to 
any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





The Seaside Library. 


Lr ncreased circulation and 
ui: are secured for this poouier series of 
choice novels by the terms of the amended postal law. 
The issues of THE SEASIDE LIBRARY are now definitely 

will be made 





change 
the rate of postage—two cents a pound—heretofore 


rate of re, it is only necessary to 
te Marvels, with dates and 





in 
The members wisely concluded not to obstruct so 
a work b meddling wit the rate LH A on 
SEASIDE Tisnany. ‘o that great — people 
who cannot afford to buy expensive no’ these se 
rials will still come as @ teauent pleasure and 
fospe down tha prise of nis books ( Seale 3 pies), aA 
eeps down the prices o! 8 
Ianoe at the latest issues advertised by him will 
w.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


RAE Sm 
Out to-day, in Clear, Bold, Handsome Type. 
MONSIEUR LECOQ, 24 Half. 





By EmIte Gaporiav. 20 Cents. 
NEW NOVELS: 
AT HER MERCY. 
By Jamxs Payrn. 20 Cents. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. 
By Faspericx W. Rosinson. 10 Cents 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 
By Miss M. BE. Brappon. 


10 Centa. 


THE SLAVES OF PARIS, 1st Half. 
By EmILe Gasoriau. #0 Centa. 


THE SLAVES OF PARIS, 24 Half. 
By EMILE GABORIAU. 20 Centa 


For sal all newsdealers, or sent, postage free, om 
receipt of price, PF, GrorGe Muwno, 17 to Vande- 
water Street, New York. 


B. WESTERMANN & C0., 


624 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
have just issued a NEW EDITION of their 


CATALOGUE 


Theology, Oriental Languages, Phi- 
losophy, and Education, 


in GERMAN, LATIN, ENGLISH, FRENOH, eto. LAN- 
GUAGES. 
Bvo, 45 pages, price 15 ome. refunded on receipt of 
orders. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The largest stock and best assortment in the country. 
(ull classified Catalogue for 10 cents.) 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


of all kinds and at close pri 
Catalogues on ap; 








Correspondence solicited. 
N. TIBBAL’S SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








—A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Sct 
MAT. Bh MACMILLAN & CO., Publishess, 
ry Bond Street New York. 


F THE STOICS, 
panies Been Ok eeontrol, 51 So teat Benev- 
ustice, Philosophy, With citationt of au 
. 0) 


uoted from on each page. land. 
1.25. A 60-page Ca’ 





e of Choice Books 
Y, Publisher, 139 Eighth 8t., N. Y. 





Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ART NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. 

A new and Improved ot by aw, TILTON & 

CO., Publishers, Boston. i“ 

tata de Rees IN THE WORLD. 
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THE 


[IBRARY JABLE. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Published Weekly. 
THE THIRD WEEKLY NUMBER OF THE LIBRARY TABLE READY APRIL 51a. 


Politics, Reviews, Drama, Fine Arts, Music, Notes and Queries, Finance, Literary 
Notes and News, and Contributors’ Fancies. 





CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 


1. NOTES OF THE WEEK. Bright, trenchant comments on Current Events. 
9; INDEPENDENT DISCUSSION of Political and Social Topics. 


8. CRITICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS on Literary Topics, Briefs on important volumes 
freshly issued, and the most Recent Intelligence concerning the makers and making of 


books. 


4. SIGNED REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, treating a very wide range of topics with an open, 
fair, and bold hand, by eminent representatives of the most diverse schools of thought. 


5. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL PAPERS ou noted contemporary authors, or those 
whose writings are fresh in the public mind, contributed by writers of broad culture and 


attainments. 


6. THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, containing articles by well-known critics and con- 
noisseurs. 


7. THE DRAMA, showing the scholarship of a highly-accomplished writer on that and kindred 


subjects. 


8. THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, conducted by a skilled and brilliant critic. 
9. WALL STREET. A Review of the Stock Market, treating vigorously the leading incidents 


of the week in financial circles. 


10. NOTHS AND QUERIES. 
tainment to all people of culture. 


ll. CONTRIBUTORS FANCIES, containing piquant sayings, odd conceits, poems, and remin- 


iscences. 


12. A FORECAST OF NEW BOOKS, brief synopses of important forthcoming publications, 
giving sufficient knowledge of the scope of books announced to meet the requirements 


of awaiting readers. 
18. CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS 


in al 
14. THE INCREASED SIZE A 


departments ty of learning and 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE LIBRARY TABLE. 





J. MeCosh, D.D., LL.D. Wm. Staughton Chase, Arthur Gilman, 
Prof. Monee Coit Tyler, George B. Grinnell, Alfreton Hervey. 
oO. B. Bun John Gi) Shea, Prof. W. C. n 
Henry c Tea, Howard Hinton, Prof. Johnson T. Platt 
Junius Henri Browne, M. M. Ripley. Prof. Arthur W. Wright, 
Julius H. W D., Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Edwin C. Taylor, 
Prot. W: &. Sumner, T.B. Wakeman, Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. R. B. Anderson H. G y, A Fie: f 
Titus Munson Coan, M.D., John Austen  oeovens, Wilkam R. Alger, 
goseph ‘orter C. Bliss, “Plume 
BW Henry C. Matthews, Catherine Holmes, 
Woolsey, *. D., LL.D., Geacge X. Zowls, Walter Alien, 
F. @. d, 8. Osgood, D.b., LL.D., 
F Frank Brownell, J. H. Morse, G. Hamlen, 
J. Brander Matthews, Susan G ry, 
locapter Wilder M. D., Parke Godwin LL.D. Mason C. Green 
Prot Lewis R. Packard Rev. ohn W. Chadwick, Frederic Intropedi, 
Prof. an Peterson, Brownell, 
G. Fairfield, anne Richardson, Litinm Gilbert Browne, 
, D. D., Scudder, John Moran, 
auris, 4 Prof. W. H. Green, 
Prof. J. B. Greenough, wilson “McDonald, Herbert Booth King, 
Thornton "1b Ray Palmer, D.D., James Davis, 
H. W. Bellows, D.D., LL.D., “ 1 W ” William R. O'Donovan, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, % I. W. eyivester, 
Edwin Harwood, D.D., T. Ferris, I le 
Charles 8. Gage, Edmund C. Stedman, Geo. E. Mont, ood?” 
v. O. B. Frothingham, A. E. Lancaster, - — 
D. y, W. Brainsby, 
Rev. Chas. & Harrower, Prof. J. T. Trowbridge, Sulceaen ane 
and many others. 


A8K YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. Price 8I1X CENTS. 
TEE LIBRARY TABLE will be sent on trial one month for Twelve Cents. Postage-stamps re- 


ceived. Third Weekly Number ready April 5th. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50. 


ta” No Sample Copies free, 


BOTHWELL & HINTON, Publishers, 


A department instructive to inquirers and of value and enter- 


ves the titles and authors of the articles contained in 
the principal Amprican and —— magazines, presenting an index to current thought 
i ing a guide for the selection of topical reading. 


AND SCOPE OF THE “LIBRARY TABLE" also permit 
valuable articles on general topics of a useful or entertaining character, but not strictly 
within the limits of any of the several departments above enumerated. 








Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


CASTLE HOWENWALD, 


A ROMANCE. 
From the German of ADOLPH STRECEFUSS, 


Author of “ Too Rich," etc. 


By Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
Translator of “The Old Mam'selle's Secret,” “The 
Second Wife,” etc. 
12me. Extra cleth. $1.50. 


“Mrs. Wister shows both admirable taste and un- 
usual knowledge of —- German literature in the 
novels 4 F, selects f: [eee 








*,* For sale by all Booksell r will mail, 
postage prepai on receipt of the er 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS, Soyceisores tr oy mat oo 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
Broadway, New York. 








7 4 LOCAL SGAL NEWSPAPERS 
in the | the Western States. 
KELLOGG’S LISTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


1. Bie Average Circulation 

f the Papers are at Coun: ity 

3. Over wt - the Los i S the Towns. 
$ ,— _— “en aad 


7.C tainty of Proper? 4 fon. 
e' r hee 
& Any Num Se 
9 any Number of ‘J. ~~ — 
10. Altern: 








18. eekly, ex as otherwise g 

14. ONE ut iy: uired for Any Order. 

15. oy or chore —4--ypaemes 
it. Trouble 2 apd Risk 


18. Immense Saving in Money. 


Catalogues giving advertising rates by Lists tate 
sections, names of and Mu showing fA aw 
tion mailed on epplication. For particulars address 


A. N. KELLOGG, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicage, IN 
Muw York Ovvice, 26 Tribune Building, 


AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER! 
AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER! 
AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER! 
AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER! 
AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER! 


FOR THE REMAINDER OF THIS YEAR. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


WITH THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW 
: STORY FOR 


The Weekly Press! 
The Weekly Press! 
The Weekly Press! 
The Weekly Press! 
The Weekly Press! 


THE FAVORITE FAMILY JOURNAL. 
THE FAVORITE FAMILY JOURNAL. 
THE FAVORITE FAMILY JOURNAL. 
THE FAVORITE FAMILY JOURNAL. 
THE FAVORITE FAMILY JOURNAL. 
Owing to the marked favor and appreciation which 
has been shown to THE WEEKLY PRESS by old and 
new subscribers, and gratified by the large additions 
to our subscription Hsts and great increase in our 
business, the Proprietors have determined to add still 


further to its attracti thus king it beyond ques- 
tion 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE BEST WEEKLY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE BEST WEEKLY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE BEST WEEKLY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE BEST WEEKLY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





All of its former desirable features are to be con- 
tinued. It will give 


ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK! 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK! 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK! © 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK! 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK! 


Also carefully edited Agricultural, Scientific, Polit- 
feal, and Religious Articles, all important National, 
State, and Local matters, and will continue the vart- 
ous departments that have heretofore been so accept- 
able to its readers. 

In addition to all these and other valuable features, 
we shall commence in THE WEEKLY PRESS of 
March 20th 


A NEW AND THRILLING STORY, 
A NEW AND THRILLING STORY, 
A NEW AND THRILLING 8TORY, 
A NEW AND THRILLING STORY, 
A NEW AND THRILLING 8TGRY, 


ENTITLED 


Deaf Man of Kensington, 
Deaf Man of Kensington, 
Deaf Man of Kensington, 
Deaf Man of Kensington, 


The 
The Deaf Man of Kensington, 


GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
This interesting and instructive story, full of local 
interest and written expressly for THE WEEKLY 
PRESS, will be commenced in the issue of 
MARCH 29th, 1879, 
MARCH 29th, 1879, 
MARCH 29th, 1879, 
MARCH 29th, 1879, 
MARCH 20th, 1879, 

and continued from week to week until 
New Subscribers should send in their orders in time to 
receive the first installment of the story. 


= =-0O—— 
To give all an opportunity to read and examine THE 


The 
The 
The 


[April 8, 1879, 





Dollars a year, we have decided to make the following 
attractive offers: We will receive single subscrip- 


tions to 

FOR THE REMAINDER OF THIS YEAR, 

to January Ast, 1880, for $1.25. 
IN CLUBS OF 10 OR OVER, $1 EACH. 


For a Club of Ten SuBscrinzrs to THE WEEKLY 
PRESS, with $10, 

Ons Cory ory THE WEEKLY PRESS ror One YEAR. 

For a Club of Twenty Susscrisers to THE WEEKLY 

PRESS, with $20, 

One Cory or THE TRI-WEEKLY PRESS vor One YEAR- 
For a Club of Forty Susscriners to THE WEEKLY 
PRESS, with $40, 

Ong Cory or THE DAILY PRESS vor Ons YEAR. 
All postmasters are authorized to get up Clubs for 
us. Others who desire to do so will receive the papers 
promptly as soon as the names and the money are 

received by us. 
Address all orders to 


THE PRESS COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


4 Per 











a, Laecaeme meatal 





This pen combines the advantages of both Pen and 
Pencil. A Pencil which writes with ink never needs 
and never wears out. Where speed and 


juired, ch be’ than the ordi- 
legibility are Biome tter 
bs mys 4 it has no equal an be the pen of the 


ture. pen is bay pte oak use by 
the leading men in vow vere, ‘and. ps “yori a = 
earnest attention of e' bi 
man in the land. ow. Ww. RODINSON. Ge General Agen 
160 Broadway, N. Y., m 18, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Latest Things in Music! 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Where is my Boy To-Night t”” 
Song and Chorus, with Piano accom 
_Mail ed © pt of 85 Senta. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn Service. 
115 Songs with Music, for the Sunday-school. 
Only $10 per 100 copies; 15 Cents by mail. 

Gospel Hymns No. 3. 
With Music, $30 per 100; 35 Cents b: 

Words eae nly, $5 per 100; 8 Conte by mail. 
Palmer’s Book n Anthems. 
192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 
Easter Annual No. 2. 
Bix yn Carols for Easter. $4 per 108; 5 Cents 








Ifyou cgunet fin them at m aie the ne mayest Music 
re or er’s, sen 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publighers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Oollection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 





Sunday -schools, Prayer-meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 





with instrumental accom sted the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price 80 cents by mail; $8.00 per dos. by express. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N.Y.; Cincinnati, O. 







HELPING HAND, 
E BEST BOOK. 
‘ soe n and Praise 


4 afte oe $30.00 per 100. 
gamris .W NEWHALL via Uo.. Pubs. 
Giastnaatl. Obie. ‘ig 











‘*FAVORITE SONGS.’ 
AVORITE OF TEACHERS. _ 











: a SAMPLE 
~ Favorite of Scagragations PAGES 
—Rample Copy, 50 ete. __| Freel 


R. W. Carroll & \Go., 50., Cincinnatl, 0. 











ness, 
food, not by medicine. 
‘ F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥- 
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Religions Intelligence, 


Last week a meeting of Methodists who 
desire a modification of the itinerant system 
was held in Simpson Methodist Church, Brook- 
lyn, Addresses were made by Enoch L. Fan- 
cher, Judge of the Court of Arbitration ; by 
Dr. Wheeler, editor of The Methodist ; and by 
the chairman, Mr. John Truslow. Judge Fan- 
cher said the frequent change of ministers 
works disastrously to city churches and pre- 
vents the building up of large societies. Reso- 
lutions were adopted as follows: 


‘* Whereas, The policy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, from the beginning, has 
been to adapt itself to the varied needs of the 
work, and it has accordingly moditied its rules 
from time to time ; and, 

“ Whereas, In our opinion, it has become 
manifest, by the experience of the Church, that 
the limitation of the time during which a 
preacher may continue upon one circuit or 
station prevents in many cases the highest 
efficiency of the ministers and the greatest. wel- 
fare of the churches ; therefore, 

“* Resolved, 1. That ‘the itineracy of the min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church is a 
system which has been productive of great 
good, and that, because of the good heretofore 
realized, as well as of our cavistion of its 
power for good in the future, we deem that it 
should be cherished and guarded with zealous 
care. 

“2. That the essential condition of the itin- 
eracy is that the preachers be subject to assign- 
ment by the appointing power to the work for 
which they shall be required, and to transfer to 


other work when such transfer appears to be . 


for the best interest of the general Church. 

“3, That a limitation of the length of service 
either assumes that it can never be for the in- 
terest of the general Church to have any 

reacher remaiu at one work longer than for 

he time limited; or else that, while the a 
pointing power can be trusted to determine in 
what cases preachers may be reappointed to 
the extent of the time limited, that power can- 
not be trusted to reappoint beyond such limit— 
either of which we deny. 

“4, That, although a preacher is never 
appointed for more than one year (and even 
then subject to change), it has come to be 
recognized, in a certain sense, that the time of 
a preacher for a place is three years; and this 

often operates injuriously to chureh and 
poner by preventing a change which other- 
wise would better be made at the end of one or 
two ears. 

. That there are other cases, not so fre- 
quent as those last referred to, in which it 
would be greatly for the benefit of the Church 
to continue the preacher for more than the 
three years, and we believe that there can be 
no evil to be apprehended from such contin- 
uance, if due care be fised. That a longer time 
than three years in the work of some ne ae — 


preac ers, 8 esr a 

es, an done yy aoet, polt- 
tie is seen by the provisions of the discipline 
for longer terms in those cases and without 
limit of repeated renewal. 

‘6. That the annual review of the churches 
and preachers, and assignment of the preachers 
to the work for which they are severally best 
suited, is an admirable system, and very much 
better than the settled ministry of other denom- 
inations ; but we deem that some safeguards 
are desirable—not by a limitation of time, 
which makes a sort of arbitrary prejudgment ; 
but rather as ome disciplinary provision, dis. 
tinctly asserting oad olicy of the itineracy and 
against any presumpt on of a right of a preacher 
to reappointment." 

--At a meeting of the priests of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati to consider what should 
be done in regard to the debts of the Arch- 
bishop, it was announced that the Archbishop 
had appointed three persons to receive and dis- 
tribute all contributions. The priests, forty in 
number, upon learning this, expressed indigna- 
tion at the ignoring of their arrangements, and 
voted unanimously to disband the Central Com- 
mittee, and then adjourned. It is said no effort 
will be made now by the priests of the Arch- 
diocese to raise money for the Archbishop’s 
large debt. 


..The Court of the Queen’s Bench has 
rendered a decision on the motion of the 
Bishop of Oxford to stay the issue of a man- 
damus to compel him to institute proceedings 
against the Rey. T. T. Carter, rector of Cle wer, 
for ritualistic practices. The Bishop argued 
his own case. The Court decided that the 
Public Worship Regulation Act did not set 
aside or in any way annul the right of a 
parishioner to proceed against a clergyman 
under the Church Discipline Act, and that, 
therefore, the writ of mandamus must issue. 


--To the protest of the Bishops of Ely and 
Peterborough against the letter of the Primus 
of Scotland, offering Episcopal supervision to 
Father Hyacinthe’s Gallican Church, that of 
the Association for the Promotion of the Unity 
of Christendom has been added. The protests 
are made on the ground that the whole Angli- 
¢an communion is compromised, and that body 
which is to be aided isa ‘small schismatical 
sect,” 

+++-Cases of conversions to Protestantism 
ate becoming quite frequent in France. At 
Charente 44 heads of families, all Catholics, 
petitioned the Consistory of Jarnac for Pro- 
Yestant worship, which has accordingly been 
established and 200 Catholics attend it. 


-++-Dr. Ingram, of Unst, Scotland, doubtless 
the oldest minister in Christendom, is dead. 
died at the age of 104 years. He was or 

& Presbyterian minister in 1803. 





...-There has been fifty-four union meetings 
in Richmond, Va., in which Baptist, Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, RePepeiian, and 
Christian pastors participated. 

-The Rey. Dr. De Koven has left by will 
about $40,000 and his library to Racine College, 
where he did important work as warden. 





LaprEs of refinement have expressed their delight at 
finding such delicate, fresh, flower fragrance in Dr. 
Price’s Unique Perfumes. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8ON8, _New Your. 
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50 Snowflake, Motto, ete., no 2 alike, or 25 el 
>) Chromo Cards, 10¢, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, y 





Food Ill Digested 
imperfectly nourishes the system, since it is only par- 
tially assimilated by the blood. Pale, haggard mor- 
tals, with dyspeptic stomachs, impoverished circula- 
tion, and weak nerves experience a marked and 
rapid improvement in their physical condition by 
availing themselves of that sure resource of the 
sick and debilitated, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 
This genial tonic and alterative lends an impetus to 
the processes of digestion, which insures an adequate 
development of the materials of blood, fiber, and mus- 


to hypochondria or despondency, to euch dyspeptic 
and bilious persons are 
penoee: 








DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve pte salt in 
ordinary water. This solution all the health- 
giving qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water, while it is free from the organic imperities of 
the surf. For sale os ae generally. 


Brendwal & JuP, ~ 4) N. ¥. 


ROGERS vowce 





ORY IN 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well- known T aration fe highly recommended for Dvs- 
Pervts, Heanacne, dickness of the Stomach, Heartbura, and all 
compla'nts arising from Acidity, Billons and Malarial Fevers. It 
cools the blood and regulates @ fo bowels. It isa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidit; = eaaneee taste makes it cooling and 
refreshing. Put upin 6 02, 

Prepared by = ROGERS? SONS, Chemists, N.Y. 


SUPERIOR T0 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 


DR. CRAIG'S KIDNEY CURE. 
for pam let nc. Smith, 105 8 r Bt. Boston. 
or 

eat ° ni Phila. "Tho maen & Muth, Baltimore. 








urgh. 
Ish, Omaha. F. Seearns, Detroit.’ Dr. Craig, wT) Unt 
versity Place, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


curable only when specially treated as a disease of 
the nerves of organic life. Explanatory circular, wor- 
thy of perusal, free. Address 
DR. R. B. HEINTZELMAN, 
1 Great Jones St., New York City. 








a iw ag Sacmoy. Sweetens 
SM AX. = l breath. 10 cents. 
’ FLEMING © & Go. 10 Liberty St., N. Y. 


N. Y. AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 


immense success of the beautifully mounted spec- 
tacle of 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
“OH, GRANDMOTHER| WHAT BIG TEETH YOU 








ince Charming saves Little mee ‘oe Hood and 
offers to him who kills the wo 
WOLF HUNT. 
NG DERR GaAse. 
PRINCE ee als Wo THE 
CROWNED H 


EADS OF THE WORLD. 
The superb trou r. sweive Neue UCAS ae 
CKY H Performed b: 
their instructor, 
INS. OSCAR. 
porto enlivened by the oddities and 
canted ities "of th the jolly y foster: 
M HA ‘SEELEY. 
Lin. WONDERFUL CHIMPAN: 
The nearest approach to man of all known animals 


and 3 e onty one in in Amen: 
BEA NEMONES AND RARE AND 
UaDD FISH mm, all quarters of the globe. 
TWO BABY HIPPO; 
OTHER LIVING Comscarrins. 
Performances. every Afternoon at 3:30 and every 
Eve ning at 8 o'clock. 


Three Performances on Saturday, 
at 11 A. M. and 2:80 and 8 o'clock P. M. 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
should examine 


Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
For Healsh, Comfort, 





<a 
and Flogancee ot reafiy't it has 
‘Ano rival and is lly the most 
“perfect Skirt-Sup) Corset 
‘a@made. For sale “y leading 
Gdealers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 





New Haven, Cenn. 


P- R THE LADIES. 











PIAN 3 ar ain A 


lo not fail to send for my latest 20 page Illustrated 
Fl r, with much valuable information, Free. 
New" innogs $129. 135, ar and upward. New 
rgans, 6: 40. 
‘ore buying elsewhere. sore of Imitator: 
DANIEL F. BEA Washington, N.J- 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 











Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
wit. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 


0} ite Metropolitan, Stereosco: and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chron mos and bums, Photo- 
ens + — lebrities, Photo, 

rapt Glasses, Photographic terials, Awe 


first premium: at Vienna and Philadelphia, 


EDUCATION. 


VACATION ™, Ang., 
PARTY 10 


Send for book “ Two Months in Europe” a... 
lar of Summer’s Tour. weer advantages at 


very reasonable rates. R. BURCHARD, 
State Normal Sehool, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Siglar's Preparatory School, 
NEWBURGH, N. ma 


Preparation of Boys for Yale re Our 
uates are taking the highest at ie and 1- 
Hams. By page ke La sons at 10 or not later than 
12 years of ts will gain aay in wTtins to 
nse, and ti Chorbagtmnens of —— Hi 
rents” sent on op lication. esespendense eslie, 
ited. Address HEN W. SIGLAR, A. 








3388 FOUR ROUTES. 
ROUTE via QUEBEC & ST. TES. si 
Special Features. 
SCOTCH LA KES AND Hi GHLANDS, 
LONDON AND V WINDSOR PALACE, 
BRUSSELS AND WATERLOO, 
WISS LAKES AND SEVEN MT. PASSES, 


RHIJL 
ITALIAN PARES COMO, LYANO, MAGGIORE, 
. CENIS TUNNEL 
to Rome, Venice, Wisvenee, 5 ‘Milan, Munich, Heidelberg, 
the Rhine, Gotogne, ote. 

Send for Illustrated Stes and correspond with 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 

16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, Mass, — 
RR OLOLIFAR LEVATED Pa ector 


8t. pnt Tint Py Wail St. » 
with cars for So uth Fi ; Cortiandt St., nearest int 





for Jersey City and Communipaw Ferries; 

lace, nearest point for Post , City Hail, an’ 
est pata L, to Hoboken ; Chambers S8t., near 
; for vonia and Erie Railway Ferry ; 


St. “a to Jersey City, one connects with cars for 
ibrosses and East Grand St. Ferries ; Bleecker St., 
connects bea cars for East 2 and West ; 





1 9 = Hours g Musical Ine Instraction 1 D 
© susie Hall Hall, Boston, £ Tourjee, Dir. 
NEW RAGE GND yPoraaive and fills situations. 


Address E. TOURJE! 
_ BY REAU Music Hall, Bethen. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 











int for Christo pher St. Ferry 

connecting with cars for St, nearest and East Tenth 

a Fourteenth 8 
allack’s 


cars for East fa ene and ais, connects it. Fer- 
» nearest poins to aos St. 


The G 
‘e's Garden, and Masonic Temple, and Twenty- 
third St. Ferry to Jersey City ; Thirty-third St., near- 
est point to Standard, way and Fifth Avenue 
Theaters, Aqsertam, and San 





Supplies Princi for Public Schools, A 
and feasors, Tutors, and Gov- 
CBRE 5 ives information to — ar il . 
ools. Families going abroad o; ntry 
romptl: [men Diy to Miss M. "J. Youna” ‘Ames 
fean cokers » Agency, 23 Union "Squ are 
(Broadway sides, New York. 


- }] titute,’’ Established 1855. 
_fatnilies, sehoo Schoo. a romptly provided with 
f known a rand 


an . parents 

oy BE of good schools for their children ; reli- 

py hers represented for suitable positions. Cir- 
culars, with aa endorsem eate, for = temp. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M. sotery, 

80 East 14th Street (near University Place’ New York. 


SEA NISH LANGUAC Gks and 4tIeRE ATURE 
thoroughly 47 West 
11th St., Dewees .. Pua. and Fifth Avenue. 


TEACHERS PANT HOu¥ir® fing Sse 


Spring and Summer For tully icul 
J. C. McC es 


ihn Pa. 


The Fine A Mfterature ean male College.— 
Painting. W Wood-carvin and Music. oes agimcinaniag 
mining: REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 























APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for Young La 
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ies, Pittsfield, Mass. m oO a ril Cc. 
vs au ray, Pre ale ° 
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sell our new 
erful inventions. We me at we Bam- 


nses, or allowa large commission 
ish wend mean '* 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 





GENTS. ‘WANTED f for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
88 per cet cent. National Publishing Co. "Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 7 a Month and expenses “ay to A ents. 
Outfit free. SHaw & , AuGusTa, Maine. 


WANTED, SAN tet elena er 
jovelties, do, 








Mavuiacturere’of Patent Horse Coulis. Cow Mi 
anazte ents canvassing for the FIR E- 
Ss SIDE VI 


TOR. Terms and outtt t tree. 
pe = P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, M 


GENTS’ PROFITS 





week. Will prove 





tt or forfeit $500. New articles ay pat 
ented. Samples sent t free to all.” Address 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton Street, New" York 
TRAVEL. 





ATLANTIC COAST MOE 

ast Matt with. Coes Route to al ate 

got by ANNA 7 salen aoe 
ce 

8 ence wave y to tL ORIDA: - 

SUPERIOR TO ALL rune LINES. 
Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878. 
J i~ FROM NEW YORK 
Ne NL VANIA RO L RAIL, FAST 
AIKEN AND FLORIDA Fx PRESS via WASHING 


AH. 
pe ee ft ar, New York to Rich- 
mond. Pi Richmend: to Wilmington. Specta 
Pullman perk Car, Wilmington to Charleston. 
gy | i 


nah. ac 
man sing me - Wilmington to Aiken and Augusta, 


No. 3 Psanaeys £ ony PORK ia PENNY 
hi a } 
VASTA ‘i L RAIL. PLO RIDA EXP 
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CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH. 
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ine. 

y timore, Portsmouth to Wilming- 
ton, and connections. Thence service as No.1 to all 
points in Flori a es: 7 

For reservation of sec Derthe, chairs. my ackets, 
time-tables apply to tothe NEW YO OFFICE, 
BROADWA at the authorized iter offices of the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & and Ohio Railroads. 

PO. neral Passenger Agent. 


GUION LINE, 
UNITED STATES "er STEAMERS. 
R QUEENSTOWN LIVERFOO 
yi Fe Pier No. & N. Rk see of Ki 
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Sora steamers are a are built aaa wa: 
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ae an hav’ th-room a -TOOM. pat 
6, 
room, piano, Ley al experienced su 
stewardess, and caterer On each steamer. The state- 
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all luxuries at ventilation and light. 
CABIN PASSAGE (according to statescom). , $65, 
and $75. INTERMEDIATE, STEERAGE 
Ovrices, No. 20 Bnoapway. WILLIAMS & GUION. 








nD 
ith with cars of Belt Line Railroad ; connects 
and Eight Avenue. For up-town trains, take east-side 
stations. For down-town oo, take west-side sta- 
tions. Trains will run to Fifty. 


cents. 
“ot. VAN BROCELIN, ‘Superintende: 


n geet & Ua ‘LINE. 


ane 14 ow 
Trains teonee New York, foot of ‘ribert Street, for 
Trenton and Philadelphis, at 6:30, 8, 9, 11 A. M.; 1:30, 
Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
ks Streets at 6:45 (way), 





44P.M. trains for New York and to the 745 A.M, 
:45 P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 

con eins leave New York and Yay ee at 
A.M Pp. M. are New York for Trenton at 


poe yi 


‘Connection {s made at Jerse recy City ste sation to and 
fr an 


Serly Be Street Nos, 529 
and 044 proedway. at the princi vt _— all offices 
of the Erie Railway in New Yor d Brooklyn, and 
at No. 4 Court Street, and Annex office, Brooklyn. Bag- 

gage ames” % — residence to destination. 
H. P. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent, 








HOTELS. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $8.00 to $4.50 per day. 

J. E. KINGSLEY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


FILES FOR. THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 




















made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 


cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” 


ornamental and looking in every respect 
They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


like a handsome volume. 


dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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@”* All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

€@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
par t to the © cial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t?~ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢®~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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IT IS REVOLUTION. 





Do the intelligent citizens of the United 
States understand what is proposed by the 
party now dominant in Congress? We de- 
clare it to be nothing less than disguised 
revolution. It is revolution attacking, on 
the one hand, the Constitution of the United 
States, and, on the other, the right of self- 
government. 

What is the measure which the Demo- 
cratic party now intends to pass at all hazards? 
It is not the repeal of the test oath for 
jurors. That is comparatively unimportant. 
Nor is it the removal of the army from the vi- 
cinity of the polls! Over that there need be 
no great conflict. The plan proposed, and 
which will, if possible, be forced through, 
is one whose sole object is to remove the 
guaranties of an honest election in our 
Northern cities. The law whose repeal is 
required is not one which offends the South; 
but one which offends the concoctors of 
election frauds in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Cincinnati. The present law, which is 
to be repealed, was passed for the purpose 
of insuring honest electionsin our great 
cities, where there have been practiced 
enormous frauds. A congressional inquiry 
revealed the fact that in 1868 there were 
fifty thousand illegal votes cast in this city. 
The present law was passed to prevent 
such frauds in national elections, and it 
provides that inspectors of election shall be 
appointed, one for each party, who shall see 
that no fraud is committed. Since that 
time the elections here have been honest. 
That law was not constructed in the interest 
of the Republican party. Its provisions are 
as complete against Republican fraud as 
Democratic fraud. There can be but one 
purpose in repealing this law, and that is to 

make it easy by fraud to overcome the will 
of the people,as expressed by the ballot. 
The Democratic party seeks the repeal of 
this law solely that it may rob the people of 
New York and Ohio of their right of self- 
government, It plans that worst of all rob- 
bery—the robbery from the people of this 
right of self-government. That is revolu- 
tion, and nothing less. Not by sword and 
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of the murdered ballot. It is proposed by 
the repeal of this most just law— 
this bulwark of freedom—that, if the 
citizens of the State of New York 
shall cast their votes for a Republican 
President in 1880, their electoral votes shall 
be stolen from them, and fraudulent Dem- 
ocratic electoral votes put in their stead. 
It is then expected that, if the citizens of, the 
United States shall in 1880 elect a Repub- 
lican President, he shall not be permitted 
to take the office to which he has been 
chosen; the thirty-five electors of New 
York shall be forced out of their seats, and 
the thirty-five fraudulent electors shall be 
put in their place, and by their vote a man 
shall be put in the presidential chair who 
has not been elected by the people. That 
is revolution; and precisely that is the in- 
tention of those Democrats who insist that 
at all hazards the present law shall be re- 
pealed. 

Not only is the proposed legislation of 
Congress intended to facilitate revolution of 
popular government; but the means by 
which it is proposed to pass it are also revo- 
lutionary. It is announced as the plan to 
put the provision for the repeal of the law for 
honest elections into an appropriation bill, 
and then, if the President vetos it, to refuse 
to make any appropriations for executive 
expenses. That is, be it understood, it is 
proposed, if the President shall disapprove 
of this provision, and shall return the bill, 
as the Constitution bids him to do in that 
case, that our Democratic Congréss shall 
starve him and starve the Government into 
a surrender of his constitutional right 
of veto. An attempt was once made to 
overthrow the Constitution by force of arms. 
The people were aroused and saved the 
nation. What then was attempted by high- 
wayman’s violence is now attempted by 
starvation. We think the people will un- 
derstand the case, and be able to resist thi, 
more cowardly attempt at revolution. We 
would have them see just how revolution- 
ary it is. The Constitution declares that 
the House of Representatives cannot make 
a law unless the Senate approve it also, 
The Constitution further provides that 
House and Senate together cannot make a 
law unless the President also approve of it. 
That is written down. It is settled. It is 
organic law, and to resist it is revolu- 
tion. Now, what do our Democratic 
leaders propose? Just this. They propose 
to pass a law through the two houses of 
Congress which the President believes to 
have a revolutionary intent; and when he 
refuses to approve of it, as he is bound to 
do by the most sacred sanctions of the Con- 
stitution which he has sworn to support, 
they then will tell him that he must approve 
of it or they will starve him and starve the 
Government until he is compelled in weak- 
ness to abdicate his coequal right and duty. 
This is soberly proposed. It is the plan 
settled upon. It is revolution. 

What shall the President do when the 
bill comes to him for signature? Let him 
refuse it his signature; and then let them do 
their worst. The people are stronger than 
the leaders of the Democratic Party, and they 
may awaken. 

ES 


WAGES AND LIVING. 





THE recent report of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau presents some statistics in re- 
gard to wages and the cost of living in 1878, 
as compared with the same items in 1860, 
that deserve to be considered by the so-called 
“working” class. These statistics are 
founded upon an extended investigation 
of wages as paid to the various classes of 
laborers, and also of the cost of the various 
articles usually consumed in living, with a 
comparison of both at the two periods 
named. The result reached is given in the 
following statement: 

Comparing this state of affairs with the 
previously ascertained relations of wages and 
prices, which shows in 1878 an advance over 
1860 of twenty-four and four-tenths per cent- 
um in av weekly w: and an average 
advance in the cost of living of fourteen and 
a half per centum, which means a pecuniary 
betterment of ten per centum in the general 
condition of the workingman in Massachu- 
setts in 1878, as compared with 1860, no 
account being made of the decrease in hours 
of labor in many industries, it would seem 
almost like ees bo axiom to that, 
with a revival in business, a gradual decline 
in the prices of provisions, etc., and no cut- 





in, , Within a el 
short period, wil bo better, constiecing al 
circumstances, than it has ever been since 
the foundation of our commonwealth.” 

The real test as to wages is not the nom- 
inal sum in money paid at a given time, as 
compared with some other time; but, rather, 
in the purchasing power of this sum. How 
much of the articles upon which the work- 
ingman and his family live will it buy? 
This is the question with which he is main- 
ly concerned. The report of the Massachu- 
setts Labor Bureau shows that in that state 
the average money wages in 1878, as com- 
pared with 1860, which was not a year of 
hardship, have risen twenty-four and four- 
tenths per cent. ; and that the average money 
cost of living has risen only fourteen and a 
half per cent. The conclusion is that the 
same amount of labor has about ten per cent. 
more purchasing power in 1878 than it had 
in 1860. Both wages and the cost of living 
have increased; yet the increase of the 
former is ten per cent. greater than that of 
the latter. The workingman in 1878 is, 
hence, better paid in purchasing power than 
he was in 1860. He is the actual gainer by 
ten per cent. 

A similar investigation in other states of 
the Union would almost certainly disclose a 
similar fact.. Massachusetts is not excep- 
tional in this respect. The same causes 
which have operated to produce the result 
there have acted generally upon the coun- 
try; and the result is, doubtless, general. 
Wage-labor, saying nothing about profes- 
sional salaries, is to-day, in the element of 
purchasing power, better paid than it was 
before the war. The reduction of wages 
since the war has been less than that of 
prices; and by all the difference between 
the two reductions the workingman has 
been the gainer, as compared with his con- 
dition prior to the war. 

The great difficulty with the workingman 
for the past few years has not been in the 
low rate of wages or the high rate of prices; 
but rather in such a general stagnation of 
business that there was not an adequate de- 
mand for all the labor offered in the market. 
There has been a lack of employment, rather 
than a deficiency in wages forthe employed. 
The remedy is a revival of business, and 
one of the prime conditions thereof has 
been the resumption of specie payments, 
which has at last been attained. The pros- 
pect now is that of an increased demand for 
labor, and this certainly will have no tend- 
ency to reduce the rate of wages. 





DR. DEXTER'S DEFENSE AND 
ATTACE. 


Iv was an accident, let us hope, by which, 
on the very day of Mr. Whiton’s installation 
council at Newark, The Congregationalist 
appeared containing a long letter of two 
and a half columns charging Mr. Whiton 
with ‘four offenses” of ‘gross misrepre- 
sentation,” and suggesting, if not charging, 
that he is a Universalist, and that it is not 
honorable nor right for him to remain in 
the Congregational communion. The ‘“‘mis- 
representation ” consisted in having made 
alleged false statements in a letter of last 
January to the Springfleld Republican, in 
which he had charged The Congregationalist 
and some clergymen of New England with 
‘‘notorious” intimidation and proscription 
on the subject of the endlessness of future 
punishment. Perhaps the most offensive 
paragraph in Mr. Whiton’s letter was the 
following: 

“The position of the editor and the pro- 
fessor iW. 8. Tyler, of Amherst] amounts 
to this: (1.) Those who do not with 
us are not Congregationalists. “f They 
shall have nothing to say about it [endless 
misery] without our consent. (8.) If they 
do say anything about it, we will advertise 
them as having left ‘our bed and board,’ 
and warn all persons not to harbor them as 
members of our Congregational family.” 

Dr. Dexter denies seriatim the charges of 
‘¢notorious ” intimidation and proscription; 
of bidding the man who raises the new 
question to ‘‘recant or get out, as a ‘theo- 
logical tramp’”; of teaching that ‘‘ theology 
as now formulated in creeds is not an im- 
provable science”; and of trying to drive 
Congregational ministers out of the denom- 
ination, as expressedin the quotation given 
above. He quotes his utterances in favor of 
“the largest liberty to freshen and rearrange 
the old Evangelical doctrines,” and charges 
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proscription of those who doubt as to 

what Dr. Dexter holds to be one of “the 
old Evangelical doctrines,” but which Mr, 

Whiton holds not to be essential to the in- 

tegrity of the Evangelical system. What 
Dr. Dexter so indignantly denies seems to 
be proscription and intimidation in general; 
but in the close of his letter he appears to us 
to admit all that Mr. Whiton asserted. He 
says distinctly that he has argued in The Con- 

gregationalist that it is ‘‘ not honorable” and 

“not right” for Congregational ministers, 

while in the denomination, to express such 
views as some of them now express as to the 
future state of the impenitent, and says that 
he has urged that such persons (whom he 
calls ‘‘ Universalists”) ‘“‘belong outside of 
Congregationalism,” and that, as Congrega- 
tionalists withdrew from Unitarians early 
in this century, so again ‘‘a similar result 
must be inevitable”; and ‘‘if that coat 
[Universalism] fit you or any other man, 
you or he is welcome to wear it.” That is 
enough. Dr. Dexter need not have shown 
so much righteous rage. It is not our point 
now whether proscription is right or wrong, 
as applied to those who hold, with Mr. 

Whiton, that sonian suffering may not be or 
will not be eternal; but only that it 7s pro- 
scription to declare, as is here once more so 
clearly done, that those who wish to discuss 
this question must go out of Congregation- 
alism. Of a piece with this proscription is 
Dr. Dexter’s insinuation (or slander) that Mr. 
Whiton occupied the pulpit of the First 
Church in Lynn “for a brief but sufficient” 
period. 

We will add, while speaking of this letter 
of Dr. Dexter’s, that we are surprised that 
so experienced and accomplished an editor 
should have quoted an articlein The Bri- 
lish Quarterly Review as speaking the opinions 
of its editor, Dr. Allon, or of British Con- 
gregationalists generally. We find no evi- 
dence that it expresses Dr. Allon’s position. 
If Dr. Dexter wishes to know what is Dr. 
Allon’s real position, he will find it in Dr. Al- 
lon’s life of Mr, Binney, printed with the vol- 
ume of Binney’s-sermons, edited by Dr. Al- 
lon. He will find there that Dr. Allon’s 
position is precisely that of toleration of 
such men as Messrs. Binney, White, and 
Dale, which Mr. Whiton said is characteris- 
tic of transatlantic, as contrasted with cis- 
atlantic Congregationalism. 


Eititoviat Botes. 


It ie time to say a word for Christianity in 
reply to the canting sensitiveness of a hundred 
newspapers which take advantage of every pro- 
fession of repentance and hope by a murderer 
before his execution. Here is one paper say- 
ing: ‘This great assurance of brazen-faced 
criminals, that the gallows will launch them into 
Heaven, is becoming a stench to decent moral 
nostrils.” Then it is becoming a stench that 
God is merciful. Far, very far be it from us 
to deny that a murderer may repent of his sins, 
and seek and find pardon. Far be it from us to 
imagine that for murderers there is less hope of 
mercy than for very, very many who live 
and die because their selfishness 
evades the law. We believe in the possibility 
of repentance for every living man. Murder is 
a great and terrible sin, though it may be a less 
sin in an ignorant, brutal man than {is some 
single act of lawful cruelty in many a cultured 
man, whom these same critics will gladly send 
to Heaven. We would say a work for Messieurs 
the murderers. We cannot forgive them so a8 
to remit the penalty of the gallows ; but Godcan 
remit the penalty of Hell. They can repent 
under the tremendous pressure which the im- 
minence of death and the Judgment brings to 
bear on a deadened conscience, combined with 
unwonted religious instruction; and they can 
begin to go up morally, instead of down. That 
is conversion and that means sure salvation. 
We have no skepticism, and the Church, since 
Christ said to a brigand “‘ This day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise,” has had no skepticism 
on the possibility of murderers going to 
Heaven. 


O, Fuiton, Fulton, Fulton ! You are wanted 
“pad! There’s treason, treason in the Bap. 
tist Church, and the Beast of Prophecy 1s 
a-roaring. Look in the last Catholic Telegraph, 
Archbishop Purcell’s organ, and read the 
acknowledgments of ‘‘ Donations to Archbishop 
Purcell,” remembering that an appeal has been 
made for all Catholics through the country to 
give at least a dollar apiece. Read, pase 
that fourth name, “G. W. Samson —— »s 
72 East 18th [misprint for 181st] Street, N. ¥- 
Do you know who that is? It is the very 
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ters’ Conference of this city; which you re- 
member so well as the beginning of the diffi- 
culty which ended in your expulsion. Don’t 
you see he’s a Jesuit—a Jesuit in disguise? He 
has given a dollar to help Archbishop Purcell 
pay his poor creditors. The great Baptist 
Church in this country is in danger. It is 


’ worse than a partner with copperheads; it is 


in league with Rome. Raise you stentorian 
voice; weep your flooding tears; cry aloud; 
spare not; and (by the way) start another 
paper. 


Tus is The Congregationalist’s quibble. We 
knew it had one, when it declared, on the 
authority of the editors of the Congregational 
“‘Year-Book,”” that no ‘‘essays’’ such as we 
had spoken of were promised, asked for, or 
written for it. 

“THe INDEPENDENT refutes itself as to the 

“essays’ which trouble it. It cites a circular 
in which it was stated that there would be in 
tthe ‘ Year-Book’ ‘several essays by eminent Con- 
gregationalists, East and West, on topics of vital 
an interest,’ and then assumes that this 
conflicts with our denial that essays were asked 
for ‘on the mysterious Polity of Our Denomina- 
tion." The simple explanation—for which it 
affords the data—is that ‘the mysterious polity 
of our denomination’ did not happen to be 
among those ‘topics of vital and present inter- 
est’ which were discussed.”’ 
Its quibble is that the essays promised ‘on 
topics of vital and present interest” were not 
on “the mysterious Polity of Our Denomina- 
tion.” But, even so, we did not say they were. 
We sald they were “on Congregationalism,” and 
that they were to be by gentlemen who were 
supposed to be “ authorities on the mysterious 
Polity of Our Denomination.”» What it denies 
is the language which itself put in our mouth. 
We repeat once more that the denial was a 
quibble. Perhaps it will tell us whether a 
series of three able articles on Congregational- 
ism, which it published in January, was not 
one of those that were promised, asked, and 
written. It may also be able to say, after con- 
sultation with the editors of the ‘‘ Year-Book,” 
whether Dr. Magoun prepared an article in re- 
sponse to a request. He says that such articles 
“‘were prepared.”? The subject is a small one; 
but the denial was a serious matter. 


THE installation last week of the Rev. James 
M. Whiton as pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Church in Newark, N. J., would not call for 
notice but for the fact that he is the author of 
the book “Is ‘Eternal’ Punishment Endless ?” 
He was called to the pastorate, and the council 
considered the case with the fact in view that 
his opinions on eternal punishment are not 
those that have been held to be orthodox. He 
believes that for those that reject the Gospel 
no shred of hope is held out in the Scripture. 
He hopes and is inclined to believe, however, 
that there may be hope at some time in the 
future life for such as have not heard the Gos- 
pel or have only heard and rejected a carica- 
ture of it. He was also inclined to accept a 
doctrine which might be called that of condi- 
tional immortality, which implies that the 
souls of the finally umregenerate may, in 
the process of their lawless conflict against 
the laws of their own well-being, finally 
become exhausted and extinct. His opin- 
fons and questionings were fully devel- 
oped in the remarkably lucid ststement he 
made of his views, and in answer to many 
queries, The council then voted by 29 against 
8 to concur with the action of the church and 
to install him as pastor. Mark the vote, 29 to 
3, and consider that this was not a selected 
couneil, but one consisting simply of all the 
Congregational churches ‘of New Jersey, with 
President Porter from abroad selected to 
preach the installation sermon. Here is prog- 
ress, indeed, since the day of Mr. Merriam and 
the Indian Orchard Council, or the time, so 
short a while ago, when The Congregationalist 
sent out its circular on the subject of fellow. 
shiping such men as Mr. Merriam, and got an 
answer from nearly a hundred men. This is an 
indication that Taz INDEPENDENT has not been 
60 very far wrong as has been charged in its posi- 
tion on this question. But for the most remark- 
able endorsement we have had of late on this 
subject we are indebted to Dr. George Leon 
Walker, on the occasion of the councfl which 
installed him at Hartford. In reply to the 
question, he answered, we are told, that he 
would not refuse fellowship to a man who 
held to the doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality. This from Dr. Walker is a genuine 
surprise. Then what did he want of the 
Vermont Resolution? Do tell us whom it was 
fulminated against, if its most tireless defender 
now proclaims himself ready to fellowship 
those in Connecticut whose dishonor, if they 
reside in Vermont, he declared to be axiomatic. 


Ix Mr, Whiton’s letter, reprinted by Dr. Dex- 
ter, a passage occurs making a statement as to 
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Beast of Prophecy ”’ before the Baptist Minis- Sollege professcs neve mested by the con- | ers df Universalism in this country had no more | of his associates, who took pains to answer it, 
ductors of's ve 


ew England period- 
ical to contribute articles on the duration of 
future punishment from their respective points 
of view. But, immediately after the publica- 
tion of the second brace of articles, the pro- 
fessor, acting in his capacity as one of the 
trustees of his fellow disputant’s school, 
brought before the board, over his own signa- 
ture as one of the special committee, a resolu- 
tion enjoining the teacher to abstain from fur- 
ther theological discussion! And this resolu- 
tion was passed.”’ - 
The reference is unmistakable to the discussion 
carried on by Mr. Whiton himself with Pro- 
fessor W. 8. Tyler, of Amherst College, in the 
pages of The New Englander. But Professor 
Tyler is a Christian gentleman, and we find it 
nearly impossible to believe that he could have 
been guilty of committing such an outrage on 
the rights and liberty of Principal Whiton. 
Think of the college trustees assuming to for- 
bid President Porter to write on Providence, 
or President McCosh on Wallace’s Defense of 
Development, or President Seelye on the Indi- 
an Question! An academy principal may hold 
a lower position than a college president; but 
a@ man’s a man for a’ that. 





WE are glad to see one strong Baptist 
Church, like the Lee-Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, planted on the position which now Dr. 
Hyatt Smith must be understood as holding, 
that immersion is the normal, proper mode of 
baptism ; but that the mode is not so essential to 
the rite that under very peculiar circumstances 
another mode may not be employed. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Hyatt Smith has lately, 
for the first time, baptized a dying man in a 
Roman Catholic hospital by sprinkling, or, 
as a Baptist paper says, ‘‘rantized ’’ him, using, 
for special reasons, the Episcopaleervice in ad- 
ministering the rite. In this connection, we 
may mention that the Baptist papers passed 
over utterly without discussion the action of 
the Long Island Baptist Association, some 
months ago, in receiving into fellowship the 
Gethsemane Church, whose present pastor, Dr. 
Burlingham, is not only widely known for his 
open-communion sentiments, publicly ex- 
pressed in speech and in writing, but for his 
open-communion practices, having been pastor 
for almost a year of the American chapel at 
Paris, where he regularly officiated at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, to the promis- 
cuous gatherings of Christians of every 
denomination who worship at the chapel while 
visiting Paris. Dr. Fulton, on being asked, pre- 
vious to that meeting, if he intended to vote 
for the admission of- Dr. Burlingham, with 
this record, replied that his first intention had 
been to oppose his admission ; but he had con- 
cluded to say nothing against it. The church 
was unanimously received, and Dr. Burlingham 
was placed on an important committee. If an 
association that four years ago could not brook 
Dr. Jeffery, who has never partaken of the 
Lord’s Supper outside of a Baptist church, now 
admits Dr. Burlingham, who for almost a year 
communed regularly with Pedo-Baptists, are 
we not justified in believing that a spirit of lib- 
erality is beginning to dawn on the Baptist As- 
sociation? And does not the gentleness with 
which Dr. Boyd, of St. Louis, has been treated, 
who invited a Unitarian clergyman to commune 
with his church, look in the same direction ? 


Dr. ATwoop thinks it an argument that we 
“conflict with Providence.” We do conflict 
constantly with permissive Providence; but not, 
we hope, with controlling and directing Provi- 
dence. Dr. Atwood thus writes us on the sub- 
ject of responsibility for the Universalist sect: 
“To THR EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘*T have read with lively emotions of gratitude 
the remarks in which you minister consolation 
to me and my brethren. I would be quite con- 
tent with what we now have, did not the new 
direction your observations take raise hopes of 
further comfort from you. 

* You close the question of the right of the 
Universalist sect to be with the expression of 
your opinion that there should not be any sect, 
There is where you would appear to conflict 
with Providence. You intimate that fidelity to 
the Church implies unfaithfulness to a sect, and 
contrariwise. Did it never occur to you that it 
is possible to be faithful to both ? 

* But you charge the responsibility for the 
existence of our branch of the Church on 
ourselves, because we were not content to 
make the fight for liberty to hold our 
views within the older churches, but went 
outside. If the fact were as you represent, 
I think we could bear the responsibility. 
The difference in value and results between 
the Universalism-of Dr. Mayhew, of which no- 
body but the diligent student of church history 
knows anything, and the Universalism of 
Murray, Winchester, and Ballou is as satisfac- 
tory a measure of the insignificance of the one 
and the power of the other as could be desired. 





intention of founding a new sect than Martin 
Luther or John Wesley had. They began to 
proclaim Universalism in the churches where 
they happened to be; and had their liberty to 
do so been allowed they would not have gone 
out. They were compelled to go forth, as Paul 
was, The churches were much less tolerant 
thep than they are now; and even now they are 
not ready for this extension of their doctrinal 
dimensions. It seems to a Universalist an ex- 
traordinary refinemert of cruelty to have a pro- 
fessed friend turo history inside out in this 
way, and make him and his party undergo 
afresh the pillory of lies. It was bad enough 
in you to kick us out, It is so much worse for 
you now to charge us with kicking ourselves 
out that my vocabulary fails under the strain. 

“In regard to the edifying account of the 
manner of persons Universalists once were, to 
which you treat us, I have nothing to say, ex- 
cept to remark that it sounds very familiar. 
The only novelty consists in finding it in Taz 
INDEPENDENT. 

‘On the main question, from which you have 
digressed into history, permit me a further 
word. While I do not see any way in which a 
sect, called into being at a behest too high and 
imperative to be resisted, and made room for 
and maintained until it is a recognized Chris- 
tian power in the world, can cease its functions 
as a sect until its work is finished, I would be 
glad to join hands with all lovers of catholicity 
and charity in the effort to draw the disciples 
of Jesus, of every name, into closer fellowship. 
Sects do not appear to me tobe anevil. An in- 
cident of their existence, however, is party 
spirit, uncharitableness, absence of candor, 
bigotry. These are the evils. I suppose we 
should not get rid of them by abolishing sects. 
But, if we are all careful to tell only the truth 
about each other, and that in love; and if we 
will pursue a temper of hospitality toward the 
light which is breaking forth out of the Word 
of God and the realm of the Spirit, I apprehend 
we may dismiss our fears of the harm that will 
be done by our working, each in his own way, 
the will of the Lord. 

“T. M. ATWwoop. 

“ CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 20th, 1879," 


WE did say last week that a denomination has 
no right to exist on so narrow a platform as 
that of the Universalist Church. An illustra- 
tion of the schismatic character of Universalism, 
precisely like what we condemned not long ago 
in a case described in the Baptist Standard, is 
given by The New Covenant, A Universalist, 
living in a town where there is no Universalist 
church, has been solicited to join a Methodist 
church, and has done 60, telling them that he 
could not abate one jot of his Universalism. 
Instead of seeking the peace of Christ’s Church, 
he now proceeds to stir up strife. He writes to 
The New Covenant that he wants suggestions 
and blank forms to help him in an endeavor to 
collect together all in the vicinity who believe 
in universal salvation, and forma church of their 
own. The editor, Dr. Hanson, replies in his 
paper that he could never join a church “‘ that 
permitted the great falsehood, the blasphemous 
slander of endless torment to remain in its 
creed [which it is not] or to be proclaimed in its 
pulpit.” The editor continues: 





““ We judge that our brother is one of those 
who will be as little demoralized as any one can 
be by the step he hag taken. He carries his 
zeal for the truth with bim. He will not, as 
many do who take that step, hold it in abey- 
, neti opens ui i. Foy aye it, and 
keep bis on the 40 cpportae i- 
p Aa plavt achurch of his own faith. If be 

oes this, we predict that those who were so 
anxious to receive him into their midst will, ere 
long, be as anxious to cast him out of the syn- 
ogue. We shall take pleasure in sending to 
our brother the forms that he desires, and 
earnestly beseech him not to conceal the light 
of God’s blessed truth, the faith of universal 
—, under the bushel of the Methodist 
Church,” 
Now, this advice is simply wicked. The Church 
is for love, help, sympathy, and forbearance. 
The New Covenant makes it for contention, divis- 
ion, and schism. If the spirit expressed by 
that member and by the newspaper which ad- 
vises him is followed out into action, the soon- 
er he is ‘‘out of the synagogue” the better. 
We believe in excommunication for stirring up 
strife. pvahet 

THERE has been most marvelous and glorious 
religious work going on for two years in con- 
necticn with the Baptist Mission among the Te- 
lugus of Ongole, India, and vicinity. In a sin- 
gle day, as the reports published some time ago 
recorded, there were 2,222 baptized. The Rev. 
J. H. Gunning, of Titusville, Pa., read the 
story in The National Baptist, and his zealous 
heart was stirred up thereby to write to the old 
and faithful Missionary Clough, at Ongole, to 


ask him : ‘‘ How many men does it take to bap- 
tize 2,222 persons in one day?’’ That is an im- 
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As the question is of such vast importance, we 
think it ourduty to give the facts in full, as 
given to Mr. Gunning. 


“With reference to your question: ‘How 
many men does it take to baptize 2,222 persons 
in one day?’ I should say that depends on 
several things; but in the present case the 
simple reply is ‘Six.’ But, lest this be ‘oo 
laconic, I will enlarge a little. Bear in mind 
that the baptistery was admirably situated for 
expeditious work. It was at the ford of a 
river, with a sort of basin on either side ; and 
no time was lost in coming or going, as the 
water was sufliciently deep close up to the road. 
Remember, too, that the examinations and all 


other necessary in go 4 work had been 
previously attended to. e — were 
arranged in groups according to their villages. 
Only two preachers baptized at one time ; when 
those were tired, two others took their places; 
these, in turn, were relieved by the other two ; 
and soon. The baptizing commenced at about 
5..M, and continued till 10. It was resumed at 
2 p.m. and completed at 6. It will thus be 
seen that the baptism of 2,222 converts occu- 
ied two preachers 9 hours, or about 30 seconds 
‘or each candidate. If the six preachers had all 
been employed at the same time, the 2,222 con- 
= | have been baptized in just three 
ours 


“That the time occupied was ample to do 

it ‘decently and in order’ is proven by an 
actual experiment made on the 30th of June, in 
Ongole. On that day Brother Clough baptized 
212 converts. As he entered the baptistery, he 
handed Mrs. Clough his watch, at which she 
looked, and marked that he began baptizing at 
6:17, and as the last candidate rose from the 
water it was precisely 7:38. The average time 
will be seen to be 23 seconds ; but no effort was 
made at haste.” 
From the above, it is clear that three thou- 
sand persons could very easily have been bap- 
tized by immersion by the twelve disciples in 
one day, if they were in good practice and had 
command of sufficient water for the purpose, 
And it should further be remembered that there 
is no reason why fifty other disciples should not 
have helped in the baptizing, if they could be 
allowed to occupy the pools for the purpose. 


Tue ecclesiastical organizations of all types 
in this state are estimated at about 6,400 in 
number, having nearly as maay edifices for 
religious worship, whose seating capacity ‘s 
equal to the wants of 2,600,000 persons. The 
aggregate value of these edifices and the lots 
occupied by them is placed at about $101,110,- 
000, besides $16,500,000 in parsonages and other 
real estate belonging to the various denomina- 
tions, giving a total of $117,610,000. This 
property pays no taxes, and for the purposes of 
revenue is absolutely annihilated and might 
just as well be sunk in the depths of the sea. 
It has no existence cognizable by the tax asses- 
sor. Much of it is in the form of splendid 
structures, costing four times as much as is re- 
quired to meet any practical necessity and far 
exceeding the limitation of law as to the value 
of the property which religious corporations 
may legally acquire and hold. The expenses of 
state and municipal government fall upon all 
other taxable property at an increased rate of 
taxation as the consequence of this exemption 
of church property. By and by, when the peo- 
ple get wiser, they will see that this is neither 
just nor politic, and demand and secure the 
appropriate remedy. 





THE Hzaminer and Chronicle gives some sta- 
tistics running over fifteen years as to longev- 
ity in a Vermont town of 1,700 inhabitants. It 
says that the average term of life of church- 
members was thirteen years longer than of non- 
churchmembers. ‘‘Considerably more than 
half of the Christians who died were over 60 
years of age, and almost one-half were over 70. 
Exactly one-half of those not Christians died 
under 50. Of the 90 deceased Christians, fewer 
died before 40 years of age than lived to be 
over 80, while of the 112 non-Christians a 
greater number died under 40 than lived to be 
over 60.” The greater longevity of religious 
people was to be expected ; but we are not in- 
formed of the principle under which the statis- 
tics were gathered. Many join the Church at 
a considerably advanced period of life. To 
make a perfectly fair comparison, a certain 
number should be taken at some particular 
age, and those of them who die without pro- 
fession of religion compared with those uf them 
who are at that time churchmembers. 


Tue Congregationalist says: ‘In this coun- 
try it has always been understood that what 
constitutes Congregationalism is the organiza- 
tion together by a bond of fellowship of a great 
number of individual churches, which otherwise 
would be independent, precisely as society is 
composed of individual units,’ That is good 
and gavors of the bistoric. Organization by 
what? County conference? No. State asso- 
ciation? No. National council? No. But 
“ bond of fellowship.” Say it again, dear brother ; 
and remember it, and keep saying it, as in 
former times. ‘Precisely as society is com- 


portant question, though we confess it had not 
occurred to us, on reading and publishing the 
account of the great ingathering. The letter | pendency for present timeliness, ‘ More- 
reached Brother Clough ; but he was so busy | over, the bond of fellowship involves a 
converting the heathen that he could not find | certain common doctrine mutually held, 
ine to axtewer it, But he passedit oveftocne | the holding of which is the condi- 


Which we instinctively feel that there must be 
some misunderstanding or imperfect statement, 
although he is known to be an exact man. 
He says: 


“It 19 not long stuce « school tescher atid 4 


posed of individual units.’’ That also is good, 


Reform within the party, I have observed, is though leaning a little too far toward inde- 


preached only by those who don’t believe the 
party needs reforming. 

“ You are not correct in your reading of our 
History, however. The fact is, the first preach- 
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tion of the affiliation.” This also we 
highly approve, as partaking of the nature of 
an axiom. If The Congregationalist would now 
be kind enough to give an exact statement of 
the doctrine which must be mutually held as 
the condition of the affiliation, we shall be 
placed under lasting obligations. Such a state- 
ment would be of great use. We have noticed 
that the Congregationalists of Vermont are in 
eager search for this very thing. But thus far 
with indifferent or different success. We would 
tentatively suggest a new Congregational cate- 
chism, which should give the “‘common doc- 
trine ’ and which might be substituted for the 
late lamented Westminster Catechism. We 
would be glad to give our help in constructing 
such a symbol, if it is to be Christian and not 
Our-Denominational, and to recommend it for 
proper use, as setting forth the faith gen- 
erally held. We would like something which 
could be taught to children, without saying to 
them: ‘‘Commit this to memory, my dears; 
but remember that it is not true.” 

AN intelligent reader asks us a question—not 
#0 much, we suspect, to get light as to elicit an 
expression of our opinion. 

“To Tus Epitor Tue INDEPENDENT : 

** As in a late number of your paper you have 
been discoursing on the conditions of salvation, 
permit me to ask you a very plain and practical 
question. On what ground is it conceived that 
@ soul is saved in Heaven at last? Is it because 
it is holy, or is it because of the merits or right- 
eousness of Christ, somehow appropriated by 
the believer through faith? As I understand 
it, the Calvinist holds that the believer, though 
personally corrupt, is’ yet fitted for Heaven by 
virtue of having Christ’s righteousness through 
faith in some mystical way imputed to him. 
The latter holds that the doctrine of a perfected 


self is fatal error; a snare, a delusion, a tempta- 
tion of the devil; a source of spiritual pride, 
and hence of mortal peril. But he conceives 


that the perfect rightcousness of Christ is ac- 
cepted at the bar of judgment in default on 
his part of actual obedience or of holiness of 
heart. 

“The Arminian, on the other hand, is under- 
stood to repudiate this doctrine of imputation, 
and to hold that it is at once the privilege and 
duty of the believer to be really holy. This 
doctrine of an ‘imputed righteousness he holds 
to be a mere legal fiction, insisting, on the other 
hand, on an inner personal sanctification in- 
herent in the very heart of the believer. 

“Yet, cannot learn that the Arminian, any 
more than the Calvinist, considers sanctified 
character—‘ Christ formed within’—as_ the 
essential condition of the abundant entrance in- 
to the Everlasting Kingdom. However holy one 
may be, however God and Heaven may be mani- 
fested in his soul, his only ground of acceptance 
with God at last is, not that he has feared his 
Maker and worked righteousness; but faith in 
the merits of Christ. Practically, it does not 
readily appear how this latter theory differs 
essentially, afterall, from that of imputation. In 
neither case, clearly, is it because of what the 
soul is, but on the score of the merits or right- 
eousness of another, that there is a good or 
sufficient hope of salvation. Will you please 
tell us what, in the light of the Bible and of 
that sixth but much-neglected sense, common 
sense, isthereal truthinthecase? R. H. H:” 
‘Common sense,” we imagine, does not go 
much further than to assert that God saves 
certain people because he wants to. He wants 
to, we suppose, because Ne sees something in 
them that pleases him, and because he can do it 
without any damage. The trouble is that theo- 
logians will pick out this condition or that from 
the Bible, and especially the condition of faith, 
and make too much of them, as if they were 
exclusive tests. They are not so much tests as 
indications. Sometimes the Bible makes faith 
to be everything ; sometimes repentance; some- 
times love ; sometimes consecration ; sometimes, 
and perhaps oftenest, character. That Christ 
as either man or God has a righteousness be- 
yond his own needs and the requirement of his 
own nature is, we think, not taught in Scrip- 
ture, and the notion is fraught with danger of 

error. 





--+-Mr. Croly has been making a queer 
prophecy in The Graphic of all the terrible 
things that are to take place within the next 
five years. But here is clerical prophecy quite 
as well founded and growing out of the sweet- 
est good will. We find it in The Christian 
Instructor : 

“It will be in order for Dr. Talmage to flaunt 
himself in the face of Brooklyn Presbytery 
until he compels it to proceed to extreme 
measurés with him. Then he must rent a hall 
ang denounce creeds, Calvinism and Presby- 
terianism, and Orthodoxy generally. This will 
last nearly two years. After that, he must 
begin writing for reviews, magazines, and issue 
a volume of sermons. This will last a year 
longer. It will then be ge to go on the 
a into obscurity. This is the way they 
Do we dream? We thought that was the way 
with heretics. Dr. Talmage is doctrinally a 
man after The Christian Instructor's own heart. 


THE INDEPENDENT as saying that it “is really 
a pity that the Government did not, after the 
conquest of the Rebellion, hang a few of these 
representatives ” of the Lost Cause, and it adds: 
‘ Fourteen years after the close of the war, that 
is the way a religious (?) editor feels !’’ Well, 
yes, itis. One Judas once went and hanged 
himself ; and it was a worthy end, in which we 
take satisfaction. If he had expressed himeelf 
as pleased with his treason, and gone into the 
sleeping-car or insurance business, and lived 
for fourteen years petted by Annas and Calaphas 
and Gamaliel and all the Jewish people, it would 
not have pleased us By your favor, brother 
Herald, ‘that is the way a religious editor 
feels”’ eighteen hundred and forty-six years 
after the event. 

..--Professor Benjamin Pierce said in a re- 
cent lecture : 


‘* Mathematical truth wise men accept as ab- 
solute. I have heard it suggested that possibly 
the Creator might reverse this truth and make 
two and two five, or the sum of the angles of a 
rectilinear triangle differ from two right angles. 
Such a ted might be attributed to a species 
of pantheistic god, some unconscious, unde- 
veloped, idiotic and chaotic divinity; but not 
to the one perfect God, of an infinite harmony 
of imagination.” 


We should express it a little differently. We 
should not apply the adjective ‘‘idiotic’’ to the 
divinity; but to the suggester of the notion. 


....-This is an admirable suggestion of a 
temperance lecturer : 

‘* Make your wife your barkeeper. Lend her 
$2 to buy a gallon of whisky. hen you want 
a drink, pay her ten cents for it. An average 
of sixty-five drinks to a gallon will give her 
$6.50. She can then pay you back the $2, buy 
another gallon, and still have a balance left of 
$2.50. Keeping on in this way, she will have 
money enough to support you when you have 
become a confirmed inebriate, and will be able 
to take care of you until you are ready to filla 
drunkard’s grave.”’ d 

.... Both the House and Senate of Ten- 
nessee have passed a bill providing that the 
state debt shall be scaled down just one-half, 
and that only four per cent. interest shall be 
paid. It is to be submitted for ratification to 
the bondholders and to the people. The former 
may be compelled to ratify, because they are 
in the power of the state; but we should not 
be much surprised if the people should vote for 
out-and-out repudiation. Tennessee could pay 
in full, if it would. 


....The Presbyterian “‘ Discipline ’’ provides 
that, if any witness in a church trial ‘‘ refuses 
to obey the citation, he shall be cited a second 
time; and if he still continue to refuse, he shall 
be excluded from the communion of the 
church for his contumacy until he repent.” 
Several of the witnesses who have refused to 
obey citations to testifyin the Talmage case 
are now members of Dr. Cuyler’s church. The 
‘Discipline’ leaves that church no discretion 
in the matter. 

...» Weare afraid the Democrats will annoy 
the Republicans badly as to the Iowa congress- 
men. We anticipated it and warned Repub- 
licans of just this present difficulty, which 
might easily have been avoided. Should the 
Democrats unseat Republican members, they 
would have no justice, but some law, on their 
side, 

....We wish every man infected with the 
notion that it makes no difference how we 
treat such inferior creatures as Chinamen could 
read President Patton’s article, in which he 
describes ‘‘ How it appears to a Chinaman.”’ 


Bublisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts are as nat- 
ural as the fruits from which they are made. 

———  - 

















Spring Sty_e HATS FOR GENTLEMEN ready. 
Burke, 214 Broadway, Park Bank Building. 


a 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHosPHATES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages, 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 

PERFECT purity is restored to the circulation, 
when contaminated, if ScoviLL’s BLoop anp 
Liver Syrup is taken. Scrofulous disorders 
are completely vanquished by it, persistence 
in the use of the remedy being alone required 
to accomplish a cure. Eruptions of all kinds, 
sores, chronic rheumatism, gout, liver com- 
plaint, and goitre yield to its remedial action ; 


and it not only perthes the blood, but vitalizes 
the system. d by all Druggists. 











IF people will use hair dye, we think a trial 
should be given to the celebrated Russtan Hair 





eseeTbe Richmond Religious Herald quotes 


Dre. Well known throughout the country. 
For sale by all druggista. - - 





THE INDEPENDENT has been more favored 
by its advertisers of late than ever before 
at this season of the year. Our columns 
measure exactly two hundred agate lines 
each; and we find, by actual measure- 
ment, that we printed last week 49} 
columns of advertising, or 9,900 agate 
lines. We have measured carefully the 
columns of eight other religious papers of 
the same date, best known and having the 
most advertising, and find the result to be 
as follows, reduced to 200-line columns, as 
above. The first-named figures below are 
those of Tre INDEPENDENT; and the others 
are those of the other papers, in regular 
order—viz., 49}, 18%, 164, 15, 143, 124, 12, 
11}, 93. We have called everything in the 
way of notices, etc. advertising. The eight 
other papers referred to are the most popu- 
lar among all those published in New York, 
and include one—a leading paper— pub- 
lished outside of this city, These figures 
show that the advertising patronage of Tne 
INDEPENDENT is nearly three times as large 
as that of any other religious paper pub- 
lished in the country; for we will here state 
that no other religious papers in the coun- 
try, outside of the list of eight spoken of, 
have as much advertising as those we refer 
to. The business patrons of THe INDE- 
PENDENT embrace those best known in every 
section of the country and those most care- 
ful and conservative in all their business 
affairs. Many advertisers have done business 
with us for twenty-five years or more, and 
regard this paper as one of the very best in 
the country through which to communicate 
with those who have the means to supply 
their wants. 

But some may say: If a paper has so much 
advertising, it must certainly have less 
reading matter than other religious news- 
papers. 
that objection, having arrived at the 


We are now prepared to answer 


facts by actual measurement—the same as 
in the matter of advertising. THe INpE- 
PENDENT, ft should here be stated, is the 
largest religious paper published in 
the world, —_ Its size—now one-third larger 
than most religious papers—has heen sev- 
eral times enlarged, so that no one of our 
subscribers could possibly complain. We 
now give the figures in regard to the 
reading matter, beginning with Tur In- 
DEPENDENT and follow with the other 
papers before referred to: '784, '74%, 684, 
68, 67, 634, 631, 58, 53}. 

The foregoing figures plainly show that 
Tue INDEPENDENT has more reading matter 
also than any other similar journal pub 
lished. It is often necessary for us to en- 
large our paper, temporarily, in order to 
give more space for advertisements, which 
now and then amount, during the holidays, 
to over sixty columns. But in such cases 
we always mean to make no reduction in 
the amount of reading matter. 

No pains or expense is spared to keep 
Tut INDEPENDENT at the very front of the 
religious press of the country. It has more 
able contributors, more steady editorial 


writers, more reading matter, and more ad- 
vertising patronage than any other similar 
weekly in the world. 





GARDEN SEED. 


Trost who have not secured their stock of gar- 
den and flower seed should notice the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, on the last 
page of this paper. Their stock is always large, 
fresh, and desirable and their prices reasonable. 
The firm is one of the largest and oldest in the 
city. It hasa good reputation for fair dealing in 
every section of the country. Thousands have 
been in the habit for years of sending to this 

opular establishment for everything wanted 
E their line. They attend personally to their 
business, see to the prompt execution of all 
orders, and strive faithfully and unceasingly to 
please their numerous customers. oney en- 





trusted to this house on orders will gi into safe 
hands. 





[April 3, 1879. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. _ BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. . 








Tue Provident Life and Trust ey of 
Philadelphia lately moved into th new 
per on Chestnut Street, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, and now have one of the 
most substantial and beautiful buildings to be 
found in the Quaker City. The exterior view 
shows that the structure is of granite and most 
solidly built. The interior view is most pleas- 
ing to the eye. It became the study of the 
architect, while designing a front bold and 
massive, as became the purpose of the building, 
to adapt the style and decoration —- to 
the material employed. This has been very 
successfully accomplished. Very noticeable 
are the deep recesses of the doorway and win- 
dows. The “reveal’’ or depth (of ten feet) of 
the splendid arched window over the door is 
greater than that of any similar opening in the 
city. The carving, instead of being faint chis- 
eling or engraving, is strikingly bold, and is 
tool-finished, thus securing a life to the finish 
which is not secured by other methods of fin- 
ishing. Toavoid monotony, two kinds of gran- 
ite are used—the plain surfaces being Cape 
Ann granite and the polished surfaces Quincy. 
To give still greater variety, some of the layers 
of stone are “rock” or rough finished The 
cost of the entire structure, including the com- 
municating building on Fourth Street, near the 
rear end of the lot, but not including the cost 
of the two lots, is under $140,000 ; including 
furniture,ete. ,is $150,000—the amount estimated 
by the architect. The admirable facilities for 
the transaction of business, the security against 
fire, and the large and impenetrable vault for 
the storage of the valuables of the institution 
make the investment a very judicious one. 
Provision has been made far beyond the present 
volume of the business, so that the company 
may not again be subjected to the {nconven- 
fence and disadvantage of a removal. The in- 
terior arrangements and decorations are ver 
original and attractive. The inner doorway 
flanked by immense columns of paar Quincey 
granite, surmounted by capitals of Hallowell 
gravite. The latter are peculiarly bold and 
striking and weigh several tons each. The 
depth of the main building is 170 feet and the 
width 40 feet. To insure perfect light and to add 
to the security of the building, there are no w 
perstories, The hight of the building is made 
to correspond with the other buildings in the 
square. Ata distance of about 130 feet from 
the front, in the rear of the burelar-proof vault, 
the ceiling falls to a hight of about thirty feet. 
The vault is encased by a heavy wall of gratrite, 
The appearance is indicative of absolute securt- 
ty. The furniture of the building is of mahog- 
any, similar to and embracing part of the fur- 
niture now in use by the company. The Provi- 
dent is to be congratulated upon its future 
home. It is an evidence of the rapid develop- 
ment of this vigorous institution that in six 
years only it has outgrown the present buflding, 
which when it was erected seemed ample for a 
long period. May the company continue to 
flourish and reflect credit, by its enterprise 

fair dealing, upon the City of Philadelphia. 


A NEW CARPET ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Tuesday Messrs. John & James prt | 
the proprietors of one of the largest carpe 
factories in the United States, opened at Nos. 
49 and 42 West Fourteenth 8t., New York, a 
few doors east of Sixth Avenue, a large and 
elegant store for the sale at retail and whole- 
sale of their productions. The building is an 
entirely new structure, of brick and iron, five 
stories in hight, and fifty feet in width by 208 
fect in depth, running through from Four- 
teenth-Strect to Thirteenth Street. A striking 
feature of the interior, as viewed from the Four- 
teenth Street entrance, is the grand vestibule, 
open to the ceiling of the second floor. The 
floor is of fron and glass, radiating from a cen- 
tral point. the roof of mahogany, and the sides 
are formed wholly of plate glass. The main 
room extends over nearly the entire ground 
surface of the building, is eighteen feet in hight, 
and lighted from the roof. The main floor {s 
devoted to retailing Tapestry Brussels, Ingrains, 
oil-cloths, and the lower-priced grades of car- 
pets ; while the second floor is used for the ex- 
hibition of finer grades—such as Wiltons, Axmin- 
sters, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, etc. 
The third floor is oceupied by the wholesale de- 
partment, and the fourth and fifth floors will be 
used for work and cutting-rooms, The base- 
ment is used for the storage of ofl-cloths and 
surplus stock, Besides their own manttfacture. 
which include all of the most desirable styles of 
carpets made in this country, the firm make 
large direct importations of the spectalties {rt 
floor coverings of the leading factories of the 
Old World It is the intention of this estab- 
lishment, dealing mostly in.articles of their own 
manufacture, to furnish their goods to con- 
sumers at as low a rate as is consistent with the 
employment of good material and thorough 
workmanship. The general management of the 
whole establishment has been entrusted to Mr. 
John Van Gaasbeek, a gentleman who has been 
for many years connected with A. T. Stewart & 
Co., as manager and foreign buyer in their car- 
pet department.—The Graphic, 


POPULAR HAT STORE. 


Tur old northeast corner of Broadway and 
Fulton Street has been known for a quarter of 
a century past as headquarters for gentlemen’s 
hats. The store is spacious, the location is 
central, and not less than fifty thousand people, 
it is supposed, pass that corner every day the: 
year round. This famous and popular hat: 
store of Abbott & Gibson’s is well stocked with 
new and seasonable goods of all the most ap- 
proved styles. This firm are manufacturers and 
importers, and aim to present such goods as are 
wanted by the best trade. Men’s, boys’, and 
children’s hats of all kinds, suited to all tastes 
and at the very lowest market prices, can now 
be had at this establishment. There are thou- 
sands among our readers who must have a new 


All 
hat very shortly or cease to be respectable: 
al ae go to 212: Broadway. Peo le a 
the country who a vipurney with a - 

ring may venture the journ L 
That : Nuit. fmmediately on arrival, théy shoal 
go to Abbott & Gibson’s. 
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A WORD TO FARMERS. POPULAR MERCHANTS. 





Amone the well-known fertilizers that arenow 
co! into general favor among farmers is the 
Matfield Fertilizer, manufactured by the Mat- 
field Fertilizer Co., of 13 Doane Street, Boston, 
Mass. The effects of the Matfleld Fertilizer in 
the sof] are like those of ‘‘ weathering.”’ The 
more th bly the soil is mixed and the 
more evenly this fertilizer is distributed the 
greater will be the yield. All the modifications 
of the Matfield Fertilizer are free from offensive 
odor; in fact, the fertilizer is odorless.. This 
feature is of particular importance to the con- 
sumer, rendering the use of the fertilizers en- 
tirely unobjectionable. All the elements of 
plant food are said to be contained in these fer- 
tilizers. thang do not, therefore, impoverish 
the soil; but leave the fand in much richer and 
better condition than before using them. We 
have lately received a pamphlet which contains 
a brief treatise on the principles underlying the 
manufacture and application of the Matfield 
Fertilizer. It contains much interesting infor- 
mation, that will be particularly valuable to 
farmers. It will be sent free to our readers. 
The popularity of this fertilizer is best attes'ed 
by the many testimonials received, from which 
the following are selected: 


“OFFICE OF Forest HiLLs CEMETERY, t 
January 10th, 1879. 

“To THE MATFIELD FERTILIZER Co,: 

“Having used a number of barrels of your 
Fertilizer the past year, as dressing over our 
lawn, we found it highly satisfactory. The 
result was a bright green color it gave to the 
grass and its good results could be seen all 
through the season. I consider it one of the 
best lawn dressings that can be used. We 
shall want more of it this spring. 

Yours truly, 
“OLIVER MOULTON, Sup’t Forest Hills Cemetery.” 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS, 1878. 

“ MAaTFIELD FERTILIZER Co.: : 

‘*T have used the Matfield Fertilizer for pota- 
toes one year, and have found it to be a good 
fertilizer. I used one-half ton to the acre, sown 
broadcast and harrowed in. Result, 175 bushels 
to the acre. I intend to use it more extensively 
another year. R. THomas.”’ 


DRY GOODS. 


NEaRLY all the leading retail dry goods 
houses in the city are now in full blast, with a 
fresh stock of spring goods. One would think 
that good old times had, indeed, come again. 
Allthe great avenues of trade are thronged 
with buyers from city and country, even from 
far distant places. New York now draws an 
immense retail business from every quarter. 
Our merchants—particularly those who adver- 
tise—say that their “transient”? business from 
every section of the country is constantly in- 
creasing. Broadway, Sixth and Eighth Avenues, 
and other streets adjacent, are presenting ex- 
traordinary attractions just now in the way of 
cheap and beautiful spring goods. One of 
the or and most popular stores on the west 
side of the city is that of Owen Jones, on 
Eighth Avenue. It is now packed full from 
basement to skylights with a fresh stock of 
seasonable goods, embracing almost everything 
wanted for a complete personal and house- 
keeping outfit. It embraces fine goods for the 
best city trade and low-priced goods for the 
million. Mr. Jones aims to secure business 
from all classes and frona all quarters, and to 
make his immense werehouse one of the great 
attractions of New York. flis establishment is 
well and favorably known to thousands of our 
readers. He gives special attention to business 
from the country, and invites experimental or- 
ders from the most distant places. Money en- 
trusted to this highly respectable firm will go 
into safe and responsible hands. . 


FARM MACHINES. 

Tue Wheeler & Melick Co., or New York 
State Agricultural Works, at ‘Albany, N. Y., 
have just placed in our hands their catalogue 
for the season of 1879, and we notice that their 
prices have been reduced very largely from the 
catalogue Pn ogg of 1878. Sce adveitisement. 

Among their specialties this year, and one 

they are pushing very energetically, is the 
Spring Stee, TooTrH Horse-RAKeE, which is 
simple in construction and made of the best 
material. For raking hay, grain, or stubble it 
is unsurpassed. Each tooth is independent, 
and so durable that it will withstand the sever- 
est strain without changing shape. The Rake, 
having a flexible head, accommodates itself to 
any surface, and the device for discharging the 
load is unequaled. It is controlled by an easy 
movement of the foot, thus leaving both hands 
free to manage the horse. The La Dow Disc 
Harrow is also manufactured by this concern. 
This style of Harrow is fast superseding the old 
style, known as the tooth-harrow ; and this one 
especially has fast grown into popularity. It is 
jointed in the center, to adapt it to any surface, 
thereby thoroughly pulverizing the ground and 
covering the seed better inone operation than 
many others do in two. There is not a com- 
plicated part in it, and its lightness and dur- 
ability will recommend it to any farmer. Their 
Catalogue gives full information about both 
these machines, and should be in the hands of 
those who contemplate purchasing. 

















Weppine Invitation. — In another column 
May be seen the advertisement of Mathews 
& Dickson, of Philadelphia. We commend this 
firm to our readers wishing to order Visiting 
Cards, Party or Wedding Invitations, Fine Sta- 
tionery, ete. Special attention is given to Mon- 
ograms and fine Heraldic work, on which none 
but true artists are employed.’ Both members 
bod this firm have had a long experience in this 
ye and have an enviable reputation for artistic 

lesigns and the excellence of their work. They 


ll send speci 
Plication. pecimens and prices by mail, on ap- 





TRE wellknown dry goods house of J. & J 
Simpson, th Avenue, near 42d Street, held 
eir grand opening on Wednesday, Thursday, 


and Friday of this week. A fine dis 
ls play of mil- 
linery g00ds and novelties was on exhibition. 
oan of the great Southern remedies for the 
is DALIS_ Its value is becoming 
More known in the North and West yearly. A 


+ ners blood diseases. For sale by al] 











THERE are many merchants in New York who 
are an honor to the fraternity and to the city. 
They are clear-headed, well-trained, in’ t 
business men. They ‘‘ live and move and have 
their being’ on a basis of integrity and fair 
dealing. They study to know the wants of the 
public and are always on the alert to give entire 
satisfaction. They often do more. et me 
sons are unreasonable, they smile. en 
doubtful statements are made to them, they lis- 
ten, but betray no ill feeling. They seem de- 
termined to allow no reasonable person to leave 
their premises dissatisfied or unhappy. They 
serve the rich and the poor alike and with equal 
courtesy, uot forgetting that following the 
golden rule is sure to bring them golden re- 
sults. We could mention a good many such 
firms in this city, of the pattern spoken of 
And they, one and all, seem to be on the high 
road of prosperity. One of these firms is 
Messrs. J. & C. Johnston, whose large estab- 
lishment is known to tens of thousands. It is 
one of the leading dry-goods houses of New 
York. It is most centrally and  con- 
veniently located and in all pleasant weather 
is meereae with patrons from morning till 
night. Their stock embraces the most popular 
fabrics known to the trade. Everything in 
dry goods wanted in the family can here be 
found. Their store is very large, and is packed 
full with seasonable goods, adapted to the 
wants of all classes. e invite our readers 
here and elsewhere to visit, if possible, this 
busy and popular establishment. If they can- 
not do this in person, they should address them 
a letter, stating their wants ; and they may be 
sure of the best attention. Money sent to 
them, with orders, will go into the hands of 
safe, reliable men, who seem to, know exactly 
how to multiply their friends and steadily in- 
crease their trade, 

 —— 


ASTONISHING PRICES 


PROBABLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pe 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for prosperous times has had one 
good effect. It has reduced prices about one- 
half. Never, probably, since carpeting was 
used could it be purchased at such low figures. 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 320 and 322 
Broadway, there {s now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents and up- 
ward; 500 rolls best quality English Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; 200 pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00); French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2 25; and other goods in proportion. 
Our readers in distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them, 
state the kind of goods wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
others particulars. Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, under the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 


A TREAT FOR LADIES OUT OF 
TOWN. 


Amon@ the grievances which ct this time 
afflict ladies residing at a distance from the 
city is that of being unable to attend the open- 
ing receptions of the mammoth retail houses, 
which have grown to be such a feature of the 
spring season in New York. 

The Fashion Quarterly, published by Messrs. 
Ehrich & Co., of Eighth Avenue, New York, 
certainly relieves its readers from this cause of 
discontent. The Spring Number, just issued, 
isa perfect spring opening in itself, and con- 
tains the most accurate information regarding 
Fashions, Styles, and Prices, the whole embel- 
lished with copious and artistic illustrations. 
It is a complete manual of aapans for the 
season. Published by Enrion & Co., 287 to 
295 Eighth Avenue, New York, at 50 cents a 
year, postpaid. Single numbers, by mail, 20 
cents. 








THERE is no time to be lost, when a cough 
attacks one, in — means of prevention 
against consumption and bronchitis. A cough 
may with perfect truth be termed the incip- 
lent stage of those destructive maladies, and it 
is the hight of folly to disregard it. If 
neglected, it will assuredly culminate in some 
dangerous pulmonary affection; but if Dr. 
Wo. HaLw’s BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS be used 
the complaint is specdily vanquished and all 
danger averted. There is no pulmonic compar- 
able to this great specific. Sold by druggists. 








Tue Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, accom- 
panied by Director-General Goshorn, Superin- 
tendent Albert, and others, visited Machinery 
Hall, at the Centennial, on the evening of June 
28th. Among other things inspected, at the 
invitation of E. M. Boynton, of New York, 
they witnessed a trial of the New Lightning Saw, 
patented March 28th, 1876. Two men with one 
of these saws cut off a sound log of gum-wood, 
one foot extreme diameter, in seven seconds, 
or at the rate of a cord of wood in five minutes. 
Messrs. Corliss, Morell, Lynch, and other mem- 
bers of the Comzaission witnessed the trial and 
timed the cutting. The Emperor remarked, 
“That was fast, very fast cutting.’’ Last evening 
the Emneror made another examination of the 
saw.—Philadelphia Press, June 30th. 





No Carpets SHOULD BE LAID without a 
Moth-Proof Carpet Lining. Use only that man- 
ufactured of Cotton and Paper. American 
Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. For 
sale by all carpet dealers. 





OnE of the great Western remedies is Sco- 
VILL’s BLOoD AND LIVER Syrup. Now is the 
time to renovate your system. Recommended 
by physicians. For sale by all druggists. 





Indigestion, Dys fia, nervous prostration, 

and re of general debility relieved by taking 

Mensman’s Feptonized Beef Tonic, the only 

preparation at ot containing its entire nutritious 
le 8 


haustion, nervous prostration, overwork, or acute 

diseases, parti 3 7 SS 

complaints. CaSWELL, HazakD Co., Proprietors, 
York. Gold by ali druggists. 








On Thursday evening, April 10th, at Chick- 
ering Hall, Mrs. Laura C. Holloway is to de- 
liver @ lecture on Charlotte Bronte. Mrs 
Holloway has a habit of doing well whatever she 
undertakes and we feel justified in predicting 
that all who hear this lecture of hers will be both 
interested and instructed. 

The Philharmonic Society will give their final 
concert of the season at the Academy of Music, 
on Saturday evening next, preceded by a 

ublic rehearsal on the afternoon of Friday. 
eethoven’s Seventh Symphony and Berlioz’s 
overture, ‘“‘Carnival Romain,’ are the or- 
chestral numbers of the programme. The 
ublic will have an ————_ to hear Herr 
ilhelmj, who will be the solo performer, with 
acompetent orchestra. He will play a concerto 
by Lipinski and a nocturne of Chopin, arranged 
by himself for the orchestra. 

A concert of unusual merit is announced by 
Mr. Levine, of Steinway Hall, for Monday, the 
2ist of April. Mme. Di Murska, Herr Wil- 
helmj, Mr. Franz Rummel, and the orchestra 
of the Symphony Society, under Dr. Damrosch, 
are the attractions he promises 

The fourth soirée of the New Yof@and Brook- 
lyn Schubert Club will take place at the 

rooklyn Atheneum, on Saturday evening, 
April 12th. Mr. Henry Mollenhayer, the emi- 
nent violoncellist, will be ably assisted on this 
occasion by Misses Ida Mollenhauer and Kate 
Thayer, and by Messrs. Edward Mollenhauer, 
Frank Marchnald, Emil Gramm, and others. 
The programme includes a string quintette by 
Schubert, a concerto for violin by Beethoven, 
and a quartette for strings and plano by Rhein- 
berger. 





AVERILL PAINT. 


TnereE is hardly a city, town, or village in 
the whole country where the Averill Chemical 
Paint is not well and favorable known. It gocs 
East, West, North, and South, to thousands and 
tens of thousands who have tested it faithfully 
year after year, and know it is a good, reliable 
article. Its worthy agents here—the manufactur- 
ers- have a good name for integrity and 
fair dealing. They are known to be 
far above the ranks of those who do 
business on other than sound _ business 
principles. The sale of the Averill Paint has 
steadily increased each year since it was first 
placed on the market by the highly respectable 
man whose name it bears. We know him per- 
sonally, and those associated with him, as cap- 
italists and agents, in this city, and believe 
them, one and all, worthy of full confidence. 
Those who desire a good paint, all ready mixed 
for use, or who desire the agency of this rell- 
able and staple article, should carefully read 
the half-page advertisment concerning the 
whole matter, on another pane of this paper. 
Letters to Messrs. Seeley Brothers, asking for 
samples of colors and full particulars in regard 
to this remarkable and popular paint, wil) have 
prompt attention. 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Tue following in regard to the famous paint 
known as the ‘‘ Cleveland Rubber Paint ” will 
interest all who want a good, reliable article : 


FalRHAVEN Roap, ACUSHNET, Mass., 
Jan. Ist, 1 

Gentlemen:—I have thoroughly tested the 
Rubber Paint for which you are agents, and 
am 80 fully satisfied with it that, had I twenty 
houses to paint, I should use that exclusively. 

Faithfully yours, FRANKLYN HOwLanpD. 

It is said that a large number of the finest cot- 
tages in Newport are painted with this Rubber 
Paint. See advertisement, elsewhere, and then 
send to any of their agencies for their beautiful 
sample card of colors, with directions for use, 
numerous testimonials, and other particulars, 
a 

Ir {s rumored that Mr. Griswold, late of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, this city, will soon go 
abroad. Even though his genial face may not 
be seen, his many friends will still be welcome 
at the Hotel. 





a 
‘Tae Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





Ir you desire doughnuts that are the nicest 
and richest you ever ate, make them from Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 





Tue channels for the exit of impurities from 
the system must be hore unobstructed, or de- 
plorable consequences will follow. Dr. Mort’s 
VEGETABLE LiveR PILLS, by restoring the 
bowels to an active condition, act as a cl 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. A GREAT MONOPOLY. 





It is a disgrace to the American nation that 
Congress will enact a law by which one firm in 
the Union can make $80,000,000 in twelve or 
fifteen years, and another one $10,000,000 in less 
time. But such are the facts. ° t 
concerns in the United States wring millions 
of money annually from the sick and suffering 
through their monopoly of the single article of 
quinine. This drug is a necessity, yet it is so 
high as to be virtually beyond the reach of the 
poor man or his family But the people of the 
entire country are casting about to see if they 
cannot find a substitute ; and it is said that one 
has been discovered in a preparation called 
‘“Thermaline.’’? It is not a patent medicine ; 
but is prepared in prescription form by Dundas 
Dick & Co., the eminent chemistsof New York, 
whose well-known character and high standing 
in the front ranks of manufacturing chemists 
is a guaranteed assurance of its virtues. The 
component parts of Thermaline are the care- 
fully extracted Alkaloids of Calisaya Bark with 
Eucalyptus, combining all the medical proper- 
ties of Peruvian Bark and the Fever Tree of 
Australia. Asa substitute for quinine it is safe- 
and reliable, and so pronounced by many most 
eminent physicians, both in malarial discases 
and asa generaltonic. It sells at 25c. per box 
and one box is worth $2.50 worth of quinine, 
and we believe most of the druggists now sell 
it.— Texas Journal of Commerce. 





EXPERIENCE has conclusively shown that for 
cutaneous eruptions, open sores, and rheumatic 
complaints HENRY’s CARBOLIO SALVE is more 
efficacious than any ointment, lotion, or embro- 
cation that has ever been devised. Physicians 
admit this, and the popular verdict confirms 
and ratifies the Bed we dictum and assigns 
this salve the foremost place among remedies 
of its class. Sold by all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits. 





PEOPLE should save their dollars, these hard 
times, and buy TOWNSsLEY’s INDIAN TOOTHACHB 
Anopyne. Cures instantly. For sale by all 
druggists. 





A Hovusrnoip Prrrume.—Every family able 
to appreciate and enjoy the pleasure afforded 
by a really healthful and delicious perfume 
should supply themselves with the genuine 
MuRRAY & LANMAN’S FLortipa WatTER. It is 
the most delightful and most lasting of all 
fragrant waters. 

I 

SMOKERS having “sworn off’’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 
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It has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer 
gas. 





MoruHeERs could save the lives of their chil- 
dren very often if they promptly used Dr. 
Rogers’ VeceTasLe Worm Syrup. Never 
For sale by all druggists. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S CURATIVE OINTMENT, a 
splendid Household Ramesy 30 family should be wi 
out. It cures Burns, Chilblains, and Frost-bites, Sore 
Head, Eruptions of the Skin, Hives, Eczema, Poisonous 
Bites, etc., etc. Its value cannot be told in an adver- 
tisement. Try one box, and you will never want to be 
without it. Sold by all Druggists and by W. A. BATCH- 
ELOR, 16 Bond 8t., N. ¥. 25 cents per Box. 


 ‘AAIR DYE. 


Established 40 years. Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair 
Dye. Best in the world. Harmless; reliable; instan- 
taneous. No disappointments; no ridiculous tints. 
Remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful. Black or Brown. 

Sold and propery applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig and 
poupes Feateey, ©. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 

ruggists. 

ea panatery Circulars sent on application, in sealed 
envelopes, postpaid, 


CARPETS. 


TREMENDOUS REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR NEW SPRING STOGK 


NOW OPENED. 
STYLES AND PRICES pEvEr BEFORE 
EQUALED. 
PROBABLY THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER 
OFFERED AT RETAIL IN THE WORLD. TO CLOSE 
pie | RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, WE SHALL 


tCES MOQUETTE AT.........62 2% PER YARD. 




















of all the bodily fluids. Moreover, they render 
the digestive and assimilative organs vigorous, 
rouse the liver, and purify the biliary secre- 
tion. As a cathartic, they are infinitely to be 
preferred to dangerous blue pill. Sold by 
druggists. 


Persons about to travel or those who stay at 
home should always have with them a box of 
Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE LIveR Pitts. Give 
instant relief. For sale by all druggists. 








A Favorite Coucn Remepy.—For Cclds, 
Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and other 
diseases of the bronchial tubes no more use- 
ful article can be found than the well-known 
6 Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” 5c. a box. 





Two Organs. 

Regulate first the stomach, second the liver— 
especially the first—so as to perform their func- 
tions perfectly, and you will remove, at least 
nineteen-twentieths of all the ills that mankin 
is heir to, in this or | other climate. Hop 
Bitters is the only thing that will give perfectly 
healthy natural action to these two organs. 





Mystery.—‘' Mother,’ said a little fellow, 
four years old, “if a man is a mister, ain’ta 
woman a mystery?’ The greatest mystery in 
the world to us is that any one will buy an 
other Saleratus but Herrick Allen’s Gold Med- 
al, It cures dyspepsia, strengthens weak 
stomachs, saves your teeth from decaying, saves 
one-half the quantity of shortening; besides, it 
takes so little of the Saleratus to do its work. 
Try it. Most merchants sell it. Depot, 112 
Liberty Street, New York. 


















100 CES WILTONS AT........... 2 00 PER YARD. 
100 CES AXMINSTER AT -.» 17 PER YARD. 
250 (CES VELVETS AT............ 1 50 PER YARD. 
FULLY ONE DOLLAR LESS THAN ACTUAL VALUE. 
Also 1,000 PIECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 

$1 PER YARD. 


FROM 5c. TO ‘ 
INGRAINS FROM 85c. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


MATTINCS. 


AC Just Reccived H y 
Coren {nat Received, W ITE, CHECK, 


v 





and FA N¢ » at prices of Unex- 
ampled fheavaces. Some as Low as lic. 
per Yard, 


Drugegets, Oilcloths, 
' Lace Curtains, 
WINDOW SHADES, and UPHOLSTERY 


PEPAKTMEN contains all the Latest 
Novelties. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th ST. 


MOURNING — 


PARASOIS. 


MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER, 6TH AV., CORNER 22p STREET. 


LAIR’S PILLS,.—Great English Remedy for 
Bes ese All Druggiste have them. 
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Successorsto MASON& COM? EXPOSITION 
FINE STATIONERY s " 
Universelle Internationale 


& ENGRAVING, 
de 1878. 


COMMISSARIAT GENERAL 


BTATS UNIS D'AMERIQUE. 


CHAMP DE Mars, Paris, 8th Nov., 1878. 

Ihave examined the official list of awards at the 
Universal Exposition, as published by the French au- 
thorities,and find that only one Grand Prize was 
awarded for Sewing Machines. That was given to the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New York. 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diploma were delivered 
P<) to me at the Palais de l’Industrie, October 21st, and 
by me at once gi@n to the representative of that Com- 

$ pany at the Exposition. 
50¥ ce (Signed) 





















MANUFACTURERS. 


Send for Directions 
for Self- Means- 














<> ? 
wR se The Im F id Zé, Pacbzemeal 
4} $ o® proved OPEN , 
s os? oF FRONT and New Com. General. 


OPEN BACK. Pa d 
August 17th, 1875. 

The New DOUBLE-SEAM BOSOM, 
to prevent cutting on side. 








SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


AVCIENT POTTERY, 


USE THE BEST. 
Colgate & Co's wif HINA, from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 
e pieinn SR. 


Sold by first-class Grocers, and by the Manufacturers, Cox & SONS, LON DON. 


COLGATE & CO., 53 and 55 John St., N.Y. 18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs' | CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 











Remedial Institute has Turkish, Kussian, Hydro- ‘TAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
pathic, and Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valu- DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and AND DWELLINGS. 





other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for Circular. 


tie ences , = List of CATALOGUES on application. 
KrERTILIZERS 
MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


‘Americus’ Ammoniated Superphosphate, ‘ Americus” 
Pure Bone Meal and Flour. 
® Seni for Annual Circular, with descriptions of how and from what 
these Fertilizers are made. 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 




























Perfect Milk Pail. 


DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
P.-O. Box 416, New York, 







m hairs. 
and dung, animal 
odors, . Tt ts 
STOOL, PAIL, and STRAINER IN ONE 
pirsetvon, the aii trom ALL, CONRAMINA 

srves the m m ° 
Send $2 for a , or for an Nei Ts 


ik Y SUPPLY CO., 15 M St. N.Y 
rs in Dairy Implements of all kinds. ata: 


7 _,Paint Your Houses 





A iny 








Mixed sunt foe immediate use and can be applied by 
any one. (W. I. Tillotson, Oneida, N. Y, Architect 
and Builder, writes: “The National Mixed Paint is the 
best I have ever used,in my experience of over 
years. and I cannot praise it too -”) Sample 
ards, showing handsome shades, arule for esti- 
‘or any surface, 


National Mixed Paint Co., 
OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 


NEW STEEL HORSE SHOE, 


With Level Spring Platform—C 
Calk The best nthe world, Gyre teak 
ty cc nth be ns 8, Interfering, Quar- 

“crack Lame: and all evi! i 
the use of the ont ony ‘e7 > ible 
Men can make m selling th 
Shoe. Send for pampilet. ur - 
with nai!s, $1.00. To measure, place 
{o0t on paper, and draw pencil around. 


The JOHN D. BILLINGS PAT- 


ENT HORSE SHOE COMPANY 
265 Broadway, New York. 


E 
oclttome, or 
GHISMATIC TOR, 
@ new mecnanical toy, 
which pleases the artistic 
eye as wellas that of child- 


hood. Will spii ae 10to 











ber of its color changes. 
= In fact, it is impossible to 
produce the same combi- 
nation of colors twice. It 
hile 

a 


Liberal discount to the trade, 
cular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co. xchange 
Place. Philadelphia. Please mention this paper. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN DECORATIVE 

ART, as applied to the embellishment of their 

damask, linens, etc., with artistic monograms, initials, 
res of children Indeli- 


ete. 
ble Ink, may obtain 8 imens and illustrated circulars 
by addressing F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 
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Seen —-_\E . 
« HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 


ARF PROMOTED BY THE USE 0! 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 


Estimates for heating Pub 
lic or Private Buildings in 
any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Va 66 Union Street, Boston; 
230 Water Street, New York; 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, 8, Btoves, etc., 
uses. The most popu ever 
old, and for quality and finish acknowledged 
ta ndard for more than thirty years. 
Send for Illustras ular. 


SUYDAM, LAWRENCE & CO. 


CORRODERS AND MANUFACTRERS OF 


WHITE LEAD 


AND PAINTERS’ COLORS, 
(a7 Send for Price-List. PITTSBURGH, PA. 















un 
Amoriea. Cottage, LI 
ning and other cele nt 
Ou ree Job 


U. 8. Jobber 
* Price, 900. 


machines. r 
United States Jo 
cheapness and excellence is 
v i ed. Other presses taken in exchan, 
‘\ Lowest prices for type and prin 
ar 


aoe material. Circulars free. Speci- 
= \ pe, etc., 10 cts. 
fain and 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELIN E. 


Grand Medal at tho Philadelphia. Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hémorrhoids, etc. 

‘or coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 





Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 

rege and America. 
toilet articles made from Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cam} and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 
TRY THEM. 
25 and 50-cent of 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











Are You Going to Paint? 





USE NONE BUT THAT WHICH TIME HAS PROVED TO BE 
THE BEST! 











MIXED READY FOR USE, 


{is unquestionably SUPERIOR to any paint ever manufactured, as {s os by the numerous MEDALS received over all other paints, as well as by thousands of testimonials from those who 


have used and thoroughly tested it. Itisof PURE WHITE and A 
beauty, great brilliancy of color, adhering firmly to the wo 


od 
as new. In fact, where any paint can be used, THE AVERILL PAINT will be found superior to any other. 


liancy of finish over those painted with any other paint. 


{ay~ The Centennial Commissioners, in awarding it the HIGHEST MEDAL, said: “This Paint is quite different from paints in 


Y SHADE OR COLOR org wos Ra yyy, Bytes ® t is 7 — 
b) m tints. 8 equally as ‘or 
eke ke pc aHeT will be fond euperior to any « Houses pews An with it are distinguishable for years by their superior bril- 


eneral use. Work which has been done with it—some of it 





— substance known, possessing unsurpassed 


ide as outside work; over old work, as well 


exposed for years to the moist atmosphere of the seashore—establishes its GREAT DURABILITY. It is easily applied, of great beauty, and is economical.” The French Commission said: “It 


possesses merits unattainable by the old method of combining paint.” 





A 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING INDORSEMENTS FROM THE MOST EMINENT CHEMISTS IN THE COUNTRY: 


ROF. L. LANSZWEERT, of San Francisco, Cal., by far the ablest Chemist west of the Rocky Mountains, writes : 
” “No other paint could stand the severe tests I have subjected this to. I am confident of its ultimately super- 


PROF. CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Profesror of oy. in the School of Mines, Columbia College, N. Y.; also 
oe of the Health Department, City of New York, etc., etc., says: “1? consider the invention one of 
great value.” 


PROF. J. LANG CASSELS, Professor of Chemistry in the State iy Meme | Cleveland, Ohio, writes: ‘Such dur 
able ingredients, so scientifically combined, were never before found In paints.” 


From the many Commendatory Letters we are constantly 


How. P. T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn., says: “I have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my buildings 
with entire satisfaction. In future shall use no other.” 
Kinaston, N. H. 
You ask my opinion in regard to the Averill Paint. I would say that I see buildings every day whichI 
painted over six years ago with the Averill, and they are in better condition to-day than others which I have 
painted twice during that time with lead and oil. J. W. Prescott, Practical Painter. 


at be S. WesLey Lake, Farmingdale, N. J., writes: ‘The church looks splendid. Paint gives universal sat- 
action.” 

CORNELIA BRADLEY, Bantam Falls, Conn., writes: ‘My house was painted with the Averill Paint six years 
ago. Still retains its luster and is uninjured.’ 

A. Urman, Esq., Lancaster, N. Y., writes : “I was not able last season to sell one galton of your Paint, for the 
reason that my customers could buy the other worthless mixed Paints so much cheaper, so I had about given 
up trying to sell any more of yours. All these worthless Paints are represented and sold to be equal to yours. 
One of my customers called on me, and wished me to get him the same kind of Paint I sold him five years ago, 
as he bought some of these inferior Paints last spring, and they did not wear nor look as nice in this short time 


as that I furnished him with five years ago.” 
yer Texas, April 10th, 1878. 

Gentlemen :—I used the Averill Chemical Paint in Houston, in 1875. It has not cracked, peeled, or chalked 
off and has retained its luster. It is far superior to lead and oil, and, if building, should not think of using any 
other than “ Averill Paint.” Yours, 8. TUTTLE. 

D. C. Wiaerm, Esg., South New Market, N. H., says: “I used your Paint on my pediines two years ago, and 
it stands splendidly and still retains its gloss. Neither does it spot and fade, like lead and oil.” 

Wa. J. Errer, Esq., Columbia, 8. C., writes: “Your Paint has in every respect come up to all you claim for 


seding the use of all other paints.” 


PROF. BENJAMIN 8. HEDRICK, Chemical Examiner in the United States Patent Office at Washington, deposes: 
“Tt is one of the most valuable and scientific inventions known to the arts.” 


receiving we have taken the following few Testimonials: . 
R. L. Mort, Esq., Pres’t Columbus Gas Works, Columbus, Ga., says: ‘‘The equal of your Paint I have never 


seen,” 


Ex-GoverNnor Eu 8. SHORTER, Eufala, Ala., writes: “Iam highly pleased with the Averill Paint I got from 


ape Several parties here, seeing my house, have applied for your ad: 


all our citizens. 


I cheerfully recommend your Paints 


GexeraL Davin H. StrorHers (‘Porte Crayon”), Berkely Springs, W. Va., writes: ‘In all respects your 


Paint has fulfilled your representations.” 


Cuas, NICHOLS, Newark, N. 7. seve : “I painted my house with the Averill Paint mem my own hands, ond, 


without boasting, will say that 


admire its appearance. And I will add that Iam perf 


friends.” 


yours, 


it looks as well as he applied by a regular 
y sa 


who have seen 
fied with my experiment, in spite of protesting 


NGFIELD, Mss. 


SPRI 
Gents :—I used your, ye five years ago, and find that it wears better than any other I have ever 
Truly 


used. 
E. E. Towne, Sup't Huck Manufacturing Co. 
Winona, Micn., July 12th, 1871. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint Co.—Gents :—Your paint had been on my house but a week or two when 4 large 


fi surred on the o} ite side of the street, destroy! 
nough! oe from a soda-water fountain Sonhing within ten feet 01 my building, cracking in — 
thousand pieces every pane of r in my side-walls, and ye Sever petting tire to boards, whic 
e 


enough to melt lead pipes 


the fire I had but to scrape, an 


mine ignited, would have des 
this certificate, if you desire. Truly yours, 





it and gives me entire satisfaction.” 


building ; and through its -proof qualities we were able to prevent the spread of a conflagration wae, 
{ troyed th i sien 


t 
a number of buildings and creating a heat intense 


State Senator 27th Dist., Mich. 





WE GUARANTEE 


our Paint to give entire satisfaction in all cases, and, therefore, wish it distinctly understood that we do not enter into competition with the many ADULTERATED and WORTHLESS Mixed Paints, 


purporting to be similar to the “‘ Averill,” which are now flooding the market. 
§@™ Send for Sample Cards (mailed free) to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling Slip, New York; 


19 Federal St., Boston; 171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 132 East River St., Cleveland; Northeast Corner Fourth and Race Sts., Philadelphis- 





Pellucidite.—aA superior preparation for Coating Hard Wood in Dwellings, Public Buildings, Churches, ete. 








ii a 50 ae 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, March 28th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazu Correr.—The mar- 
ket has ruled quiet. Stocks are held firmly 
and in some instances above their present 
value; and, while there is a good demand at 
our quotations, this fact has tended to re- 
strict the operations of buyers to some 
extent. The distributive demand has im- 
proved, which, in connection with the in- 
creased confidence of holders, has produced 
a very strong market and full prices have 
formed the only basis of negotiation. We 
make no change in our general quotations; 
but the market closes strong. Mrip Cor- 
FEES.—The market for Padang is still at a 
stand and no sales have yet transpired. of 
parcels by the last arrived cargoes. For 
West India growths the market is unsatis- 
factory and irregular. The demand is not 
brisk and prices have shown a softening 
tendency, some parcels of low-grade Mara- 
caibo having sold down as low as 12 cents. 
Lower grades of Maracaibo are dull and in 
buyers’ favor, while the better grades have 
been in more demand and show better 
prices. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 104 @17 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 @I17} 
MINE Vig Wl: bare cla sidis ciseith Owais. ca wolgnea 24 @27 
MMe heCherare cmonsectinnce cenene 254 @26 
NIG a. cibio's sc'kaeiandense searcdeh 16 @19 
PMT ised cdssncncanntacanciagess 174 @18 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday was 
generally reported as good, although here 
and there a line went below the present 
range of the market. There was through- 
out more spirit and a better feeling. For 
invoices the market continues sluggish, the 
same conditions heretofore pointed out still 
restricting the operations of buyers. Can- 
ada, with her new tariff, is no longer a 
buyer; and, with a slow home distribution, 
the jobber has no occasion to replenish his 
stock. In first hands the market is firm and 
supplies are held forfull values. We quote: 


EVES careceecnnscesucel sbceecenet 20 @50 
WOU AVEO occ e0s boccc ccceseotges 18 @80 
ENglisi PreaKTast. >... es. eee ee cece 0 @% 
Uncolored Japan........sseseseeeees 22 @60 
CO iid scsrndssnsscneseaece seed 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Svuaar.—The market has 
again ruled dull and uninteresting, refiners 
being in the receipt of considerable supplies 
by direct importation and the moderate 
absorption of their production rendering 
their requirements by purchase in this mar- 
ket small. The arrivals have been large, 
and, as buyers’ views are generally below 
the present basis of quotations, holders are 
storing their receipts. Rermep.—There is 
no change to note in our former quotations. 
The market has ruled steady, the demand 
being about equal to the supply, and a fair 
business isin progress. Granulated has sold 
as low as 8 cents for export; but yesterday 
the price was 8 1-16@8} cents. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 64 @ 65 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.................05 83 @ — 
DRUBMOO Ss sicccsieeeasncnies 83 @ — 
POWOOHOW se tcrcvcccaecdewsce 83 @ 9 
GRANEUATED S655 65 ss cccscscen sets 84 @ 88 
Waurtr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 85 @ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 7% @8 

Extra C........ Rovaceusaes 7 @ 7 
YELLOwW.—Coffee C.........eeeeeeee Tk @ 7B 
Other grades...........+. 64 @ 63 


MOLASSES.—The market for boiling de 
scriptions is at a stand, and the nominal 
value is 25 cents for 50° test, which was the 
basis of the last sale. There are buyers at 
this price; but stocks are firmly held at 26@ 
27 cents. Grocery descriptions of new crop 
are attracting more attention. NEw Or- 
LEANS.—There has been a trifle more in- 
quiry; but buyers continue to bid below 
holders’ views and trade accordingly moves 
slowly. The market may be written dull. 
We quote: 

Cusa, Grocery Grades............... nominal. 


“Boiling Grades ............... 2 @27 
New Organs, New Crop, Fanzy....— @43 
s) $ “ “  Good..... 82 @41 


FISH.—In a small way there has been a 
Considerable movement in Mackerel; but 
buyers, as a rule, refuse to operate largely 
in the present stock offering, hoping that 
the quality of later receipts will show an 
improvement. Dry Cod are active, with 
smaller receipts. Some 7,000 boxs. Herring to 
arrive per two vessels out are offered at 18 





and 14 cents for Scaled and No. 1 respective- 
ly. There is a good demand; but the quan- 
tity on spot is small. Barrel Herring are 
neglected and return shipments are being 
made to the East. ‘We quote: 


CopFIsH: 
George’s Cod, per qtl.... 4 25 @ 4 50 
Grand Bank Cod........ —-—@38 0 
Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 50 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 8 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL; 
No. 1 Shore............. 20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore............. 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 8 Large..........+. 5 00 @ 6 50 
No. 38 Medium........... 8 50 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 177@ #18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box........ 122@ 14 


SALT.—The offerings of Fine and Bulk 
continue far in excess of consumptive re- 
quirements, and values, in consequence, are 
nominal. We quote: 


Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —-—@2580 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 05 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —-@ 53 


In small pockets, 100 in a bbl.... 








GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only and previous prices are 
still current. - We quote: 


clo), Seer rrr rec cr éf @5 
WOM "" acedvadeansacvecancugsceade 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—FLovur. — The 
market remains easy, under a moderate in- 
quiry for all grades. Good shipping extras 
and low-priced trade brands have been 
taken for export to the West Indies and 
Europe; but, with free offerings, prices have 
favored the purchaser and some sales have 
been made at a slight decline. Family 
Flour, though quiet, is well Qustained. 
Patent Flour in particular is held with con- 
fidence and brings full prices. The jobbing 
trade continues light. SourHerRN FLour 
has been rather more freely sought after 
and grades ranging from $5.75 to $6 
have been sold quite readily for export. 
Rye Fiour.—The market remains steady, 
with a moderate inquiry. Corn Merau.— 
The market for Brandywine continues de- 
pressed and holders have granted a further 
slight concession. Other kinds are dull, 
but without decided change. We quote: 


Unsound Flour............seeeees 2 00@ 3 50 
State Supers.........ceeseeeseeees 8 40@ 8 % 
WERENT INOy Be ciencccdcceccvensseccss 2 50@ 3 15 
State Shipping Extra.............. 4 10@ 4 % 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 00@ 5 25 
aes White....... 5 2@ 5 65 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 4 00@ 4 25 
sn New Process .......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flour.................45 2 50@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs.... ........ 2 70@ 8 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl................ 2 05@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wnueat.—The demand for Red 
Winter Wheat has been very light; but the 
market continues to be buoyed up by spec- 
ulators, here and at the West, so that no 
material change has occurred in prices, the 
market closing dull. Ryz.—The market 
has ruled a shade firmer, with a fair de- 
mand. Corn.—The market has ruled firm- 
er, under a fair demand for local consump- 
tion and coastwise shipment, as also for ex- 
port; and all kinds are rather higher, though 
closing quiet. Oats.—The demand has 
continued moderate and the market has un- 
dergone no change of moment. BarLEy.— 
The market remains quiet but steady. 
Brans.—A moderate demand has prevailed 
for both Mediums and Marrows and prices 
are steady. Other kinds remain quiet but 
steady. Black are lower. We quote: 
WHEAT: 


White State .............6 114 @1 145 

White Western............ 1 07 @ 1 134 

No. 2 Spring........sssee. 104 @10 

POR con pac vdsconseodeas 1 124@ 1 16 

Red Winter............00- 1 04 @ 1 154 
RYE: 

BUN angsc2e uteaceesnaces 59@ 61 

oC Sener rer rere cre 57@ 59 
Corn : 

Western Yellow........... 4 @ 50 

Western White............ 47@ 50 
Oats 

Ws cnecccsicn su coadecae 2@ 40 

MIK0d. 2.00000 cocceccceses 2@ 82 
BaRLEY: 

GeO iaiga'cced sececctacsces 50 ¢ 80 

Canada.........eceeeeseee 80 @110 
BEANS: 

Marrow..........++6. f.o.b. 1 40 @ 1 424 

Medium........ .......005 180 @1 3 

White Kidney............. 170 @1 % 

Red Kidney 2 6 @ 2 70 

| ee acces 140 @1 8 








PROVISIONS.—Pork.—With an active 
speculative movement in future options, the 
market for Mess ruled firmer on Wednesday, 
when comparatively large sales were made 
at improved prices. Cash Pork has been 
quiet but firm. Cur Meats continue in 
limited demand at unchanged figures. Larp. 
—There has been a rather better demand for 
future options, which have advanced mate- 
rially, carrying the price of cash Lard up 
about 10 cents per 100 lbs. Brrr has been 
in moderate demand, but prices have under- 
gone nochange. Brrer Hams remain quiet 
and steady. Bacon.—The market has 
ruled dull, but prices have ruled firm. We 
quote: 


PoRK: 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 25 @10 50 
Extra Prime, Western...... 850 @ 9B 
Prime Mess.... ......see00+ 9 75 @10 50 
Cut MEats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 41@ 5 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... 34@ 44 
Pickled Bellies........ .....05 5 @ 6} 
Pickled Hams..............4. 7@9 
ONicccceccncas seccewucts 74@10 
BAGO. os cccs scceccee coccees 5 @ 58 
Larp: 
Western, Steam, tes., pr., 
pig) |) | ee eee — — @ 6 5% 
CU PUIG Si 5. sc ctcccccnes —— @ 6 45 
MOI be cnsecced Gacwens 6 80 @ 7 00 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 10 50 
Extra Mess, “ ........ 10 00 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @ 20 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and India Mess, 
CGNs sok cscccccceeas 19 00 @21 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—Prices of Beef 
Cattle have fluctuated somewhat, owing to 
increased receipts and indifference on the 
part of buyers. The closing rates exhibit a 
decline on the average of one-half a cent 
per pound. Sales were made at the extreme 
range of 83@10} cents for Cattle, to dress 
55@57 Ibs. to the gross cwt. For Milch 
Cows the demand shows little or no improve- 
ment and quotations are yet nominal—say 
at $30@60, as to quality. The receipts of 
Calves are made up generally of poor stock; 
but the demand has been fair at 84@6} cents 
for poor to prime Veal. Sheep and Lambs 
have remained steady, under a moderate in- 
quiry. Quotation 44@6}4 cents for ordinary 
to choice Sheep and 6@6} for Lambs, Dur- 
ing the weck there were shipments of 950 
Live Sheep and 38,675 carcasses of Mutton. 
Live Hogs continue quiet and nominally 
quoted $4.50@$4.65 per 100 lbs. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 9,492 Beef Cattle, 
70 Cows, 1,900 Calves, 24,390 Sheep, and 
20,981 Hogs. 

HAY.—Prime grades being scarce and 
held with firmness, buyers have turned their 
attention to medium qualities, and a fair 
business in the latter has resulted. Ship- 
ping grades still find a fair outlet and cur- 
rent values are steady. We quote Shipping 
40@45 cents, prime grades 70@75, medium 
do. 50@65, Clover and Salt 30@40. Straw 
is in ample supply, dull, and weak. The 
quotations are for Long Rye 40@45 cents, 
Short do. 35, and Oat 85@45, cash. 


WOOL.—As every day brings us nearer 
clip season, there is some anxiety shown by 
most holders to lighten their hands of mate- 
rial; and, as is usually the result in such cases, 
cash buyers or buyers whose credits are un- 
doubted have a decided advantage in oper- 
ating. Prices are not quotably lower; but 
our quotations represent extreme values, 
that could only be obtained in exceptional 
cases. We quote: 


American XXX.......cceeeeeees —35 @— 37% 
American XX........cccccccccecs —28 @— 35 
PUTER Bh da 0.6 5.0 oo cecicicccccscccs —28 @— 34 
Wet EROS cc aic ccagacdsonens —18 @— 2 
Superfine Pulled................. —27 Q— % 
WORM OIEE st cécceccccdaccasceced —19 @— 21 
TORGE; COBIOG, oo cc cnccecscspesces —15 @— 17 
Cal. Sp’g Clip... ..ccccccccccccce —13 @— 2 


Oe a 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market continues dull, 
though prices are nominally the same. 
Choice dairy and creamery are held firmer. 
We quote: 


State; ArkMass oie coc iwcciccisccccccscse I @16 
State, tcbs, selections................ 19 @20 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 @19 
State, tubs, Creamery..............+- 22 @%6 
Western, Creamery............--++0++ 25 @28 
Weatern, tubs, choice...........+++++ 17 @18 
Western, firkins, choice.............- 10 @i1 


Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @wv 





CHEESE.—Export Cheese continues in 
fair request at the reduced priees quoted in. 
our last. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy.................- 9 @ 9 
State, Factory, good to fine. .. «~~ 8 @ & 
State, Factory, fairtogood............ 5 @ 55 
State, Dairies. ..........ccseeeeeee ees 7@% 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 83@ 9 

Western, Factory, good to prime...... 73@ 8 

Western, Factory, fairto good....... -5@ 


EGGS are without noteworthy change, 
though some buyers declare they can buy 
one-half of a cent per dozen under our quo- 
tations. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 18 @— 
State and Pennsylvania............... 16 @— 
Western and Canadian............... 14 @153 


FRUITS. — Domestic GreEn. — Apples 
are steady. Domxstic Drixp.—There is no 
material change in prices. Choice Quarter 
Apples are in good demand, and, with a light 
supply, prices are firm. Sliced are more 
sought after and the market is firm. In 
Peeled Peaches there has been quite a move- 
ment, and nearly all the old stock has been 
closed out, the market closing firm. Un- 
peeled are unchanged. Blackberries are 


dull and weak. Cherries are in fair de- 
mand and steady. We quote: 


Apples, Green, per bbl...........+6. 2 26@2 50 
Apples, Dried, State.............ce0 3 @ 4 
Apples, Western..........6eseccase 83 @ 4 
Apples, Southern...........ecssecece 2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled.......+.cseescossecs 6 @l0 
Peaches, Unpecled...............00 23 @ 8 
Blackberries. ... 00. ceccescccedccases 44 ¢ 5 
BIE savcdccesictdcaccccstcuecauad 135 @14 
POTATOES are steady. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Lo nee 2 2 
Rose.. 2. 25@2 75 


“Nova Scotia 
SEEDS.—The offerings of Clover are 
composed chiefly of best grades, which 
find a slow sale, owing to the export season 


being about over. For home use there is a 
fair inquiry; but holders show some 
anxiety regarding accumalating supplies 
and are inclined to shade current values in 
instances. Timothy is quiet. We quote: 





Clover, Western, per. Mi casgllae oo (6 63 
ee are ree 64 
Timothy, per bush........ ....+- 180 @1 40 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. o 70 50 
3 40 “ 


52 25 
leona at? or f ado hy, 
(9,000 Tag. )is's . ce .ae.0..- Gnd 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............. 00 
Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 35 00 
Bone Flour ........ 86 00@89 00 
“6 Bone Meal.........- 84 0036 50 
ey Ground Bone....... 81 00@33 50 
“ Crescent Bone,..... 27 50@30 00 
Matfleld Fertilizers (in lots less 
CRG OI cacccccaccas: nese 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,..,....... 45 00 
Bone, round fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 
issolved, high grade...... 25 00@28 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).. 8 00@ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 30@ 8 00 
——, ~ Potash (80 p.c.), per 
Oe 1 %@ 8 00 
Marfate ot Potash (80 p. ¢.), per : 12% 
Sulphate, of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 8 ae 8 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 374@2 50 
Chas. H. North & Co. .» Animal 
Dust Perttlizer.............. 85 00 





fo corpumers Bt 


FINE TE 3 eae aver 
interior, Beng nad or in forge pode Sey es 


pare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P.-O. Bow 4286, 8 Church t., N. ¥. City. 


ARLO L 
Best auality was ASAE UE and tno most libe _ — 


) e' 
Voss North Second ad treet Philadelphia. 








r —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

le prices—Largest company in America— 
staple qutiale~ ‘pleases everybody—Trade continually 
increasing—Agents w: wanted everywhere—best | nduce- 
meth 't waste time—send for Circular to 


WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 





FINEST IN QUALITY, LOWEST IN 
PRICE. Best opport unity for club 
—_— and lar; ——. All express 








charges pela. 
TEA COMPANY. 
New York. P.-O. box x 872. 
C% eas. en _SPICES, etc. — Goods 
J tes, Bay and Resta Te a OA 
Ss SONS (es 5. 


13 Du Dutch § Stree . New York, Tnpectets yand 1 





THE PERFECT 


Tea and Coffee Steeper. 


te wanted in every Town in the 
Tn States and Canada. Send for 
Tilustrated Circular, with description 


and terms. 
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THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


DEEP MOURNING. 
Arnold, Constable & Co 


ARE OFFERING THE LARGEST VARIETY OF 
MOURNING FABRICS TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS MARKET, AND TO WHICH THEY 
CALL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
THE PUBLIC. 


SPUN SILK GRENADINES 


(Piain and Armure Effects). 


BAYONAISES’, ALBATROSS’ 
FRENCH BUNTINGS, 
CREPE DE CHINE. 


ALL SILK and SILK and WOOL, 
PLAIN, STRIPED, and BROCADED 


GRENADINES. 


ALSO French Suitings, 
CAMELS’ HAIRS, 
Armure Cloths, 
BOMBAZINES, 


“Couranlds” Trimming ad Voing rope, te, 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


‘BLACK SILKS, 


Plain Colored Silks, 
Brocades, 


Louisines, Foulards, 
Genuine Pongees, 
EXTRA QUALITY 


BRIDAL SATINS, 


PEKIN SATIN REPS 
AND FAILLES. 
Brocade and Velvet Stripe Silks, 


FOR GARNITURES, Ero. 
THE LATEST 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Goastatle & Ct, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 








Financial, 
THE STANDING OF REPUDIATORS. 


It is very hard to borrow money now ex- 
cept on good security. Lenders are very 
sensitive on every point, as they should be. 
In the case of an individual, he must not 
only be responsible, but he must have in- 
tegrity, a good character, and an established 
reputation for fair dealing. Repudiators, 
sharpers, and shufflers are just now at a big 
discount, here and elsewhere. A borrower 
of money who is known to be a repudiator, 
or who will take every technical advantage 
of the lender, by pleading usury, the baby 
act, the statute of limitations, etc., will soon 
find himself without a solitary source of 
financial help from any quirter. Even his 

’ own flesh and blood will diszard him. The 
same is true of a state, us some of the 
Southern states of this courtry have already 
or will very soon find out. In their extrem- 
ity, these borrowers have cvme North, with 
a flattering story of their lonor and ability; 
and when the pay-day his come, money or 
integrity could not be had. Both had van- 
fahed. Repudiation and dishonesty seem to 
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be fashionable just now in nearly all the 
former slaveholding states. It is an awful 
spectacle to behold—a legislative body of 
men, claiming to have brains and honor, 
boldly advocating stay laws, repudiation, 
and dishonesty. No sane man can now be 
blamed for refusing to loan a single dollar 
in such a direction. 

At the present time there are debts past 
due—either principal, or interest, or both— 
from states, cities, counties, and towns at the 
South amounting, probably, to more than 
one hundred millions of dollars. And the 
worst of it all is, the people there seem to be 
perfectly easy about the matter. There 
seems to be no conscience there among gov- 
ernors, legislators, politicians, or the people. 
Now let us take a wider view of the matter. 
How do the principal nations of the world 
stand in the markets as borrowers? Where 
does integrity prevail? Where is repudi- 
ation enthroned? Figures will quickly an- 
swer that question; and we, therefore, 
invite attention to the quotations of the 
different government loans on the Lon- 
don market. Those nations which have 
neither integrity nor honor are conspicu- 
ously obscure: 


QUOTATIONS OF NATIONAL SECURITIES IN LONDON. 


ED ai stidcnccnacscoensvwssena 8 per cents. 9654 
insets duksdgetenpssentndesuacmnnee be] 111 
PED -cvcubnnssevcvensnbiasescesacsnnes 5s 101 
WetdeR MOMS... cccccsesccocceceessssed 44s 108 
SEMI co cvacensévedectessesnessceosen 44a HOLE 
SID cSnbevuccbtessuskensansusouiceed 468 76 
BeMeAM ....00ccccccccccccccocccsovees 5s 91% 
Danubian Principalitics .............. Is 101 
Ce eee 9s 100 
DR sdb ccnnenednanonssncpenvenssee 6s 27% 
CORED TIGR... cccccscccccccccccvcccesceces Wa 8 
PREMIER 2 cccccccecccoccescoccccesonseved Sa 8 
PN ccchesestaasensowsssiansiaseree Re + 
PR inincenstcasisneccscevosensienel 68 14% 
PE: cccsnsennbbanbbienensutagepenel 6s 2344 
VORIMREED .ccrcccsccccccsccssonsscosesd 68 V¢ 
PR ivicckectdbidunsensnwenchdnbeunsen 8s 19% 


Borrowers of money in every direction 
had better look at these figures, and carefully 
ponder over the serious questions which 
they will at once suggest. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The movement in all the 
leading manufactures, as well as general 
merchandise, during the past week has been 
steady, though showing no material increase 
over the previous week. The export move- 
ment continues heavy, but is considerably 
less than at this time last year, when the 
exports of produce were exceptionally large. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 
monthly statement of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows the excess of exports over im- 
ports of merchandise to have been 
as follows: month ended Februaty 28th, 
1879, $29,489,568; same time in 1878, 
$33,326,466. For the twelve months 
ended February 28th, 1879, $293,855,354; 
same time year before, $163,640,891. A 
comparison of the exports and imports of 
gold and silver coin and bullion exhibits the 
following: month ended February 28th, 
1879, excess of exports, $300,145; month 
ended February 28th, 1878, excess of ex- 
ports, $2,387,217; twelve months ended 
February 28th, 1879, excess of imports, 
$602,187; twelve months ended February 
28th, 1878, excess of exports, $21,814,315. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $6,436,784; and produce exports, 
$6,098,015. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$76,224,458, against $74,763,005 for the 
same period last year and $84,535,978 in 
1877. 

The tota) exports of produce since Janu- 
ary ist were $72,066,407, against $82,136,- 
770 for the corresponding period last year 
and $60,652,109 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
Promise TO Pay THE DEBT OF ANOTHER.— 
A promise to pay the debt of another will 
not support an action unless the promise be 
founded on a precedent liability or a new 
consideration. But if by the arrangement 
between the promisor and creditor the 
original debtor is discharged and a new debt 
created, binding on the promisor alone, the 
promise, whether verbal or written, is sup- 
ported by a valuable consideration—the 
detriment to the promisee in the extinguish- 
ment of the original debt—and is valid, 
though no consideration passed from the 
original debtor to the promisor and there 
was no privity between them.— Williams vs. 
Sims, Supreme Ct., Ala. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE.—Where the 
grantor’s creditors assail.a deed, the sufficien- 
cy of proof of a considtration must depend 
on the relations existing between the parties, 





the circumstancessurrounding them when the 
transaction is entered into, and their subse- 
quent conduct in reference to it. Where 
relationship by blood or marriage is shown, 
clearer and more convincing proof is re- 
uired than would be exacted of a stranger. 
deed reciting a pecuniary consideration 
may be shown to have been taken in pay- 
ment of a debt, though it recites that money 
was actually paid to the grantor; but it can- 
not be supported by proof of a consideration 
of a different character.—Hubbard vs. Allen, 
Supreme Ct., Ala. 

ARTNERSHIP.—Unless articles of partner- 
ship contain some special provision for 
further continuance, a partner’s death dis- 
solves the firm and leaves the settlement in 
the survivor’s hands, and a court has no 
power to enforce a partnership agreement 
after such dissolution by a partner’s death, 
—Roberts vs. Kelsey, Supreme Court, Mich. 

SuretysHip.—An agreement for further 
delay made between the creditor and the 

rincipal debtor after maturity of the note, 
n consideration of an additional sum to be 
paid by the debtor over and above the law- 
ful debt and interest, is not binding upon 
either party, although the additional sum 
stipulated be actually paid within the time 
of delay agreed upon. A surety will not be 
discharged by such agreement, though made 
without his knowledge or assent. The 
amount paid will be regarded as a payment 
upon the lawful debt.—Howell os. Sevier, 
Supreme Court, Tenn. 

4AFE InsuRANCE.—The Supreme Court 
of Minnesota declares that the suicide of an 
insane person does not relieve insurance 
companies from their contracts, though a 
condition of the policy he held may have 
been to that effect. 

THE MONEY MARKET has worked 
closely during the greater portion of the 
week, and the constant fluctuation in rates 
has indicated great sensitiveness. The bulk 
of business has been done at 6 to 7 per 
cent.; but transactions have been made as 
low as 3 to 4 per cent. and as high as 1-32 
per day and interest. It is probable that 
the market @ill be easier in the near future. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has pro- 
vided that the settlement of the bond con- 
tracts shall be made in a way to take no 
currency out of the banks until they have 
first received the currency from the Treas- 
ury, andin all probability the bulk of cur- 
rency that is to be drawn from New York 
to facilitate April settlements outside of the 
state has already gone forward, so that the 
return currency movement will begin very 
shortly and steadily increase until midsum- 
mer. The market closed easy at 5 to 6 per 
cent. Prime mercantile paper has been in 
active demand. We quote first-class en- 
dorsed notes of short date at 51g to 6 per 
cent.; four months at 6 to 7; and good sin- 
gle names, four to six months, 61¢ to 7 per 
cent. : 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady, closing at 97 to 974g. United States 
bonds were strong and new 4s advanced to 
101g. American railway shares were irreg- 
ular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign has been feverish 
and unsettled, closing at 4864 for sixty days 
and 489 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
+ premium, selling + premium; Charleston, 
scarce, buying par to 1-16 discount, selling 
8-16 to } premium; New Orleans, commer- 
cial 4@3-16 discount, bank par; St. Louis, 
5c. per $1,000 premium; Chicago, firm, 
buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 premium; 
Boston, one shilling per $1,000 discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar is now $0.8449 gold. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (@old)............eesecseeeeeeees 108%) =: 100%@ 
Trade Dollars (currency)......... ...0.0++ Sig but) 
Halves and Quarters...............0..00+ v0 904 
Dimes and Half Dimes...................+ BBYg 90 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation early 
in the week was irregular and prices were 
gencrally lower, the decline ranging from 
4 to 14 per cent. Later on a-firmer tone was 
developed and the market advanced 1 to 6 
per cent, The transactions toward the close 
were on a large scale, especially in the coal 
shares—Northwest, St. Paul, Lake Shore, 
Erie, and Michigan Central. The upward 
movement was largely assisted by the cov- 
ering of short contracts and by rumors of 
the advent into Wall Street of another 
wealthy Californian. Investment shares 
were strong, with N. Y. Central and Rock 
Island as the features. The latter advanced 
8% per cent. and closed at the highest point. 

The Governing Committee of the Stock 
Exchange has admitted to quotation the 5- 
per-cent. loan of the Province of Quebec, 
recently negotiated here; the second consols 
and the funded coupon bonds of the New 








York, Lake Erie, and Western road; the 
common and preferred stock of the Keokuk 
and Des Moines road; and the stock of the 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad. 

Advices from Detroit, Mich., state post- 
tively that Mr. Vanderbilt has awarded the 
contract, and that work is to be begun in the 
first week in April, for tunneling the De- 
troit River. The price is said to be $1,500,- 
000. It will extend from Stony Island to 
Anderson, Ont.—a distance of 8,700 feet— 
with double arches for a double track, 
eighteen feet high and fifteen feet wide. 

On Saturday last a contract was signed by 
the officers of the Boston and New York 
Air-Line Railroad, running from New Haven 
to Willimantic, and those of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, by which both roads will pool their 
earnings. The agreement is dated Febru- 
ary 1st, 1879, and is to run ninety-nine 
years. The Air-Line Company is to take 
care of all local business over its route, and 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Company of all through business. The 
Air-Line Company is to receive six per 
centum of the gross earnings of both roads, 
and is to pay its own interest, taxes, and 
running expenses. The New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Company secures the 
shortest distance between New York and 
Boston. The Air-Line Company will save 
largely in running expenses and in the abo- 
lition of terminal charges at New Haven. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing statement of the business of all lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company east 
of Pittsburgh and Eric for February, 1879, 
as compared with the same month in 1878, 
shows 





An increase in gross earnings of............... $375,190 
A decrease in expenses Of..........seccsescesees 52,056 
An increase in net earnings of..............++.+ "$428,086 


The two months of 1879, as compared 
with the same period in 1878, show 


An increase in gross earnings of............... $522,250 
A decrease in expenses Of.......cccccccccscccees 47,160 
An increase in nct earnings Of...............005 $560,419 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
the two months of 1879 show a surplus over 
all liabilities of $220,995, being a gain over 
the same period in 1878 of $07,204. 

RAILROAD BONDS were dull, but gen- 
erally strong. There was a large business 
in Kansas Pacific 7s, Denver division trust 
receipts, which rose to 106% and reacted 
to 1064. K. P. incomes, No. 16, advanced 
to 40%; Rock Island 6s to 112; New Jersey 
Central adjustment bonds to 98}, do. firsts 
to 1154; Louisville and Nashville consols to 
111; Ohio and Mississippi seconds to 92; 
Northwestern gold coupons to 108; Central 
Pacific land-grants to 100; Wabash, St. Louis 
division, ex-matured coupon firsts, to 86}; 
and St. Louis and San Francisco seconds, 
Class B, to 44. New York Elevated firsts 
declined to 105% and Lake Shore coupon 
firsts to 1164. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Tennessee 
6s, new, solid at 28; Alabama, Class A, at 494; 
North Carolina 6s, old (January and July), 
at 224; Louisiana 7s, consols, at 48%; Ohio 
6s of 1886, at 109; District of Columbia 
865s at 81. 

The passage by the Virginia house, with 
amendments, of the Senate bill for funding 
the debt of that state is regarded by finan- 
cialmen as a practical settlement of the 
question. The Funding Association of the 
United States of America, limited, of which 
ex-Secretary McCulloch is president, and 
its associates, represent $8,000,000 of the 
total debt of $34,000,000. The plan for 
funding the debt is to issue registered and 
coupon bonds, dated January 1st, 1879, the 
principal payable in 1919, with interest at 3 
per cent. for ten yvars, 4 per cent. for the 
next twenty years, and 5 per cent. for the 
last ten years, payable at Richmond, New 
York, or London, on January and July 1st 
in each year, until the principal is redeemed. 
The state has the option to redeem any or 
all of the bonds by paying the principal and 
accrued interest at any time after the expira- 
tion of ten years from January 1st, 1879. 
The coupons will be receivable at maturity 
for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands of 
the state. The holder of registered bonds 
will be entitled to receive a certificate for 
interest, and this certificate will be good for 
taxes or other demands due the state. The 
bonds, coupons, and certificates are non- 
taxable. Thelaw will be binding if on or 
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holders and the Funding Association file 
their assent with the governor; and they 
may present for funding at least $8,000,000 
of the outstanding obligations of the state 
on or before January 1st, 1880. Every six 
months thereafter they may fund $5,000,000, 
until the whole debt of $34,000,000 is fund- 
ed. In the year 1885, and annually there- 
after until all the new bonds are issued, 
there will be collected a tax of 2 cents on 


.the $100 of the assessed valuation of all 


property, for a sinking fund. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were weak and 
feverish and prices declined } to 4 per cent., 
free sales having been induced by the sharp 
demand for money on call. In the late 
dealings there was an advance of } to 4 per 
cent. from the lowest point. The subscrip- 
tions to the 4-per-cent. loan this week were 
smaller than for some time past. The clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 121% 12156 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 10614 1061¢ 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10614 106% 


United States sixes, 1867, registered... 10234 10236 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 10244 102% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered.. 10254 102% 


United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 102% 102% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 101% 102 

United States ten-forties, coupon..... 102 102% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 10434 104% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 104% 104% 
United States 434s, 1891, registered..... 10414 104% 
United States 414s, 1801, coupon....... 10456 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 983% 98% 
United States fours, 1007, coupon...... 90% 90% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $350,401,400 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week $2,570,000. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $3,209,000. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $325,542- 
296; gold notes, $1,466,920. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1978. 1879. 
New York..... pdciudevnascesse $976,000 $1,036,000 
DOGBOR. 2. ccccccccccccccccccsce 1,411,000 1,004,000 
Philadelphia................. 22,000 64,000 
Miscellaneous... 587,000 581,000 
Total......cecceeceseees $2,096,000 $2,685,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is unfavor- 
able and roficots the large movement Of cur- 
rency to the Eastern and Middle States and 
New Orleans for account of April settle- 
ments and the efforts of the banks to 
strengthen themselves, in view of the low 
condition of their surplus reserve. The 
loans are largely reduced and the loss in 
legal tenders amounts to nearly $3,000,000. 
The surplus reserve has been reduced $1,- 
149,150, the banks now holding $2,979,300 
above legal requirements. The following is 
an analysis of the totals of this week, 
compared with that of last week: 


March 20th, Comparisons. 
Loans sseceecesees 240,458,500 Dec . $8,881,300 
Bpecte..........sseeceees 18,446,800 Dec.. 856,900 
Legal tenders......... 84,268,900 Dec.. 2,703,700 
Total reserve........... 62,715,700 Dec.. 8,060,600 
Deposits.... ....... eseee 198,945,600 Dec.. 7,645,800 
Reserve required...... 49,736,000 Dec.. 1,911,450 
Surplus........ 0.0005 2,979,400 Deo.. 1,149,150 
Circulation..... ....... 19,512,100 Inc.. 221,200 


BANK STOCKS continue quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfac actory guaran 
of 4 Circular Credits for Travel iy - 
ot reper in the United States and adjacen invdol 


tries, and ‘and in pounds sterling, for use tn seg nent of the 


, Appitcation for Credits may be made to the above 


through 
banker in this coun ~g any first-class bank or 


TOBEY & KIRK, 


4 Bread Street, New York, 


Deal tn all Classes of STATE, COUNTY, CITY, and 
RAILROAD BONDS that have a Market Value. 


Those not called at New York Stock Exchange 
SPECIALTY. 1 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


_ ARD 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office, 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR - PER- CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yor«, January 165th, 1879. 


W PANY Siatsouan's Orrick, New Vouk, arch 


12th, 1879. 
DIVIDEND NO. 47. 


e Board of Directors declared a rterly 
pividend of ONE AND 0! PALE PER CE . upon 
the capital stock of this Company from the net earn- 
=ee the three months ending March S8lst ge 
Pe able * the office of the treasurer on and after th 

Sth day of Ans next, to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of March. Th 1 
closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
instant and be opened on mort of the 16th of 
April. R. H. Ri ESTER, Treas Treasurer. 
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SULIUS WADSWORTH, ice-President. 
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A GOOD FLAN 
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New York, Now England, and Western 


INVESTMENT C0. 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


ee CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Compan Banks, Corporations, and 
by et er ‘Strictly conservative. 
CED on Wester RY 
ret and on per cent. inte’ 
Morte: usiness pro in Cincinnati, qi. 





J PRN CENT. INTEREST. 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the states 
of Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying 9 per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life de- 
pends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choivest of securities. While there is more 


accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe and the Eastern States than in the West- 
ern, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the East, because of greater fertility of soil and an excess of all natural resources. 





WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 
Tn no case has any party had to take an acre of land on which we loaned his money. Having 
been in the business more than 8 years, our work is not an experiment. The past is a proper index 


ee WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First, because of the excellence of our fleld in natural resources ; second, for the reason that we 
have been careful in each case to obtain ample security, owned and occupied asa@ jome by a good 
party ; and, third, because property in our field has increased in value FasTER than the change in 
the value of the nation’s circulating medium. The want of this ratio of increase in every other 
portion of the Union is the cause of the failure of mortgage securities. 


INVARIABLE RULES. 


1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties as to the condition and cash 
value of the land and improvements. | 

2. Property must be examined before loan is made. 

8. Loan only on émproved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE. 

4 Loan no more than one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of buildings. 

5. Loan only on first mortgages. 

6. Loan only to good managers. 

7. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must show the title to be in 
borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 

9. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender 9 per cent. per annum. 


TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of the present owner ts ob- 
tained direct from the Government. So few conveyances have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


Cornn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage County: “I planted the third of May. Obtained 04 bushels per 
acre.” (This is shelled corn.) 


Winter WueEart.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butler County: “Drilled in the Gold Drop. Harvested over 68 
bushels per acre.” 

William Mellison, of Marion County, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The ground was measured by 
County Treasurer. 


‘Porators.—Statement of J. T. Bullock, Greenwood County : “ Harvested Peachblow potatoes that yielded 480 
bushels to the acre.” 


KANSAS in 1878, with but 20 per cent. of her area developed, produced 100 per cent. more wheat than in 
1877 and more bushels than any other state in the Union, 


CAN PAY 9 PER CENT. 


The foregoing statements are evidence of the productiveness of our soil, when properly treated. But sup- 
pose a man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels of corn to the acre, one year with another. Wheat 
need never be sold for less than 75 cents per bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 90 cents per bushel. 
So, figuring very low, we see that the producing capacity of the land is not less than $15 per acre. Our loans 
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age $3.21 per acre. Thus the interest on an average loan is but 1% per cent. of the producing capacity of 
the farm on which it is placed. To pay the t , then, requires no effort. Figuring in the same way on our 
five-year loans, it only requires 444 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to pay 
the principal. But it is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions of the farm. The continued 
prosperity of this country is assured. The people are bound to continue the development of our unequaled 
resources. Our lands are yet at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan to pay the principal. This if there is not a dollar's worth of improvements put on the land. 

For three years past our populatiqn has increased 15 per cent. each year. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Kansas is a great state. It extends four hundred miles from east to west,and two hundred miles from 
north to south. Its soil is inexhaustible in fertility, ite climate salubrious, its people are a people of enterprise, 
thrift, energy, intelligence, liberality, and progress. 

“ Wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, flax, Irish potat sweet p 
berries are grown in abundance.”— Wooster (Ohio) Republican. 

“The soll of Kansas is certainly one of the best in the world.""—Cambridge (Ind) Tribune. 


“Kansas is a mighty state. It has twice the area of Ohio. It has capacities for production beyond all the 
conceptions of a man who has not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go-ahead population. It has 
schools and colleges and all the means of education, and also a live disposition to improve them.""—Canton (Ohio) 
Repository. 

“In every township in Kansas two sections of land have been set apart for school purposes. Hence every 
town, large or small, has its school-house, and the people of Kansas can look with pride, as they do, upom their 
advantages for education. Already the influence of these schools {s felt, in bringing into the state, as settlers, a 
better class of people, and the traveler will hardly find a more intelligent people than is found to-day in most 
parts of Kansas.”—Cincinnatt (Ohto) Western Christian Advocate. 

“Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive in the world, pro 
ducing crops of almost every description in prolific abundance.”—Laporte (Ind.) Argus. 

“ Fields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railroad, which carried us through the heart of Kansas.”—New York Times. 


“ as the present valuations of property are so low and appraisements are made with unusual care and cau- 
tion, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually safe and presents a most favorable time to make 
mortgage loans.” —New York Financier. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 





, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes, and 


Branch Office, 248 Broadway, N. Y. 





HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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Gontmercial, 
MONETARY CONTRACTS. 


Contracts for the payment of money, 
expressed in Gollars without any specifica- 
tion of the kind of dollars, intended by the 
contracting parties, are, under the laws of the 
United States, solvable in gold coins é6f the 
United States, silver dollars weighing 412} 
grains, or legal-tender notes authorized b 
the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863. 
Payment, unless otherwise stipulated, may 
be made by any one of these legal tenders. 
They are in law equivalents; and, hence, 
when dollars are simply promised, it is at 
the option of the debtor to decide which of 
these legal tenders he will use in making 
— and the creditor must abide by his 
choice, 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, however, decided that every one, when 
making a contract, has the legal right to 
stipulate as to the kind of dollars in which 
it shall be liquidated, and that all such con- 
tracts must be enforced according to their 
express terms. If, for example, the stipula- 
tion be to pay a hundred dollars in gold coin 
of the United States, then payment must be 
made in such coin. Neither silver dollars 
nor legal-tender notes can, against the cred- 
itor’s consent, be used in the payment of 
such a debt. The creditor has a right to de- 
mand payment according to the terms of 
the contract. The contract itself, being law- 
ful, determines what shall in this case bea 
legal tender for the purpose of payment. It 
does not in this respect differ from a con- 
tract to deliver so many bushels of a desig- 
nated kindeof potatoes, or so many barrels 
of flour of a given brand. A hundred dol- 
lars in gold coin mean a certain amount by 
weight of coined gold, having a given fine- 
ness. The stipulation, in the contract we 
have supposed, is to pay such an aniount of 
coined gold, and general legal-tender laws 
have no application to it. This doctrine 
has been settled by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. (See Bronson vs, Rodes, 
7 Wall. 229; Butler os. Horwitz, 7 Wall. 
258; and Dewing vs. Sears, 11 Wall. 379.) 

It, hence, follows'that every one who 
chooses to do so can, in all new contracts 
for the payment of money, protect himself 
against the depreciated silver dollar author- 
ized by Congress, by simply specifying in 
those contracts gold coin as the medium of 
payment. No general legal-tender law can 
touch or modify such a contract. Congress 
may, according to the fiat theory, enact 
that every white bean shall be a legal tender 
for the payment of a dollar; yet such a law 
would have nothing to do with a contract 
for payment in gold coin of the United 
States. The Silver Law has no relation to 
such a contract; and the same is true of 
the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863. 
Here, then, is a remedy which every man 
can apply for himself, and by which protect 
himself, whether in loaning money or sell- 
ing goods on credit. He can expressly pro- 
vide for gold payment; and, if he does so, 
Congress may enact a thousand legal-tender 
laws, and not one of them will disturb such 
a contract or make it solvable in any other 
than the stipulated medium of payment. 








DRY GOODS. 


AGENTS and commission houses have been 
fairly active during the past week, and in 
some branches of the trade the production 
of all leading styles is sold ahead. With 
—— business in all departments has 

een very active. Buyers, representing the 
principal markets of the country, have been 
oe in large numbers and yo selections 

ave been on a very liberal scale. 

Cotton goods continue exceedingly strong, 
All the leading styles are sold mw of pro- 
duction, and, in the absence of what is 
wanted for immediate shipment, substi- 
tute selections have been more numerous 
than at any time for several years. The ex- 
port demand continues good. The ship- 
ments for the week include 1,782 packages 
from this port, 2,589 packages from Boston, 
and 233 packages from other ports, making 
in all 4,454 packages for the week and 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady demand for all weights and widths. 
Prices ruled firm and discounts were lessened 
on several of the leading makes. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were in 
good request, with a continued large move- 
— - a of previous orders. Near- 

y all the leading makes of wide she 
sold ahead. ‘i ree oe 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
from first hands and the jobbing distribution 
was fairly satisfactory. 

Cottonades were active with jobbers, 
though ~ poe sales were restricted to small 
parcels of the best makes. 

Denims were less active; but prices were 
strong, on account of the light supply. 

Ducks were in limited request. 

Tickings were in fair demand for mod- 
erate lots of all grades, and some of the bet- 
fer qualities are sold up to or ahead of the 

ooms. 


White goods were in steady movement 


for all grades of plaim-and y goods, 


Print-cloths were active and prices were 
firm, with an upward paecesey. We quote 
oe et for 64x64 cloths and 8c, cash for 


Paints.—Fancy standards were in fairly 
satisfactory movement, with the best makes 
in active demand. Ehirtings, mournings, 
and solids were also taken in considerable 
— and the market was very firm at 
e close. 
Ginghame were in steady request for the 
newest dress styles, while fancies and staple 
checks were fairly active. 
Dress goods were in good demand for 
both staple and fancy worsteds, and mee 
weight woolen suitings met with very fair 
sales. Cotton fabrics were also active, and 
many leading makes are now sold to arrive. 
oolen goods were without particular 
change. Agents’ sales were only moderate, 
except some large closing-out sales of spring- 
weight goods to cloth jobbers. 
Fancy Casstmerns.—Fine goods have 
beenin steady demand for moderate parcels, 
while low and medium grades have been in 
light request. 
orsted coatings were generally quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were in moderate de- 
mand for the best makes and newest styles. 
Kentucky jeans were somewhat steadicr, 
though transactions were mostly confined to 
small lots. 
Satinets, blacks and mixtures, continue 
quiet. Printed styles, when offered at very 
low rates, met with a light demand. 
Fore1Gn Dry Goops.—The demand from 
importers has been moderate, except for a 
slightly improved inquiry for reassortments, 
The jobbing trade was active in all branches, 
During the week there were two large auc- 
tion sales of silks by order of Messrs. Ober- 
teuffer, Abegg & Co. and Messrs. Lucke- 
meyer, Kunoth & Co. A great many buy- 
ers were attracted to the market by these 
sales, and in all nearly 4,000 pieces were 
distributed; but at rather low prices. In 
regard to kid gloves, Collector Merritt has 
sustained the report of Appraiser Ketchum, 
which advanced the invoice value to 52 
francs, with a rise of 5 francs per but- 
ton. This decision is final, and imposes a 
penalty of 20 per cent. on the value of the 
goods involved. The imports of foreign dry 

oods at this port for the week amount to 
$2,267,559, showing an increase of ,000 
as compared with last week and $500,000 
increase as compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year. The total of goods 
marketed for the week is $2,290,385, or a 
trifle more than the imports. 
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FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 

MILLINERY. © Vo SILVERWARE, 

BOYS’ SUITS. a “o GLASSWARE, 

GLOVES. - "eo CRrooxery. 

LACES. o- a CHINA, 
o o 


° JONES °*- 


Kighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


*, JONES .-° 


i< 





Eighth Avenue: 


Nineteenth Street.’ 





o 
Qa Ss 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
— oOo ohlUmc— 
CLOTHS. 6 a CARPETS. 


= 8 o 
DOMESTICS. o o Dress Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. of A oO Suits & Cioaxs. 


_ ooo _ 
FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SEIRTS, etc. 


ta" Spring opening of new and elegant Imported and 
Domest Gaods. Great bargaina in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our assortment. 
Ord ers by. mail will receive prompt attention. Sam- 
ples an le 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


l4tH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 








ALL THE NOVELTIES IN HATS AND 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID oor OPERA AND SPRING 
WE LEAD IN 

Black Dress Silks, 

Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 
CARE. CATALOGUES MA FREE. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 

sent by mail. 20 cents ounce, Send for Circular 

about Knitting Silk. ‘Address 

BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
“469 Broadway, New York. 








piqués, and quilts, 





AT Stewart &Co 


WILL OFFER, DURING the PRESENT WEEE, 
A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of 


Damask Cloths and Table Linen, 
Napkins, Glass Cloths, 

Towels Towelings, 
4-4 Linens, etc., etc., at a 


Redaction of 25 per Cent 


from Regular Prices. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


JAMES M°CREERY 


& CO., 
Broadway and {1th St., 


HAVE NOW ON THEIR COUNTERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSORTMENTS OF THEIR SPRING IMPORTA- 
TIONS OF 


= PLAIN — 


Colored Silks, 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT PRICES THAT GOODS OF 
THE SAME SUPERIOR CHARACTER CANNOT 
BE BOUGHT FOR ELSEWHERE. 


James Melrowry & Ch, 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 
RECENT ARRIVALS SINCE OUR OPENING 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


DRESS GOODS 


for Street Costumes. 








Rugly Cloth, Camels’-Hair, Venetian 
Silk Mixture, De Beige, etc. 


FOR SEASIDE COSTUMES. 


BAREGE DE LUZ, FRENCH BUNTING, 
DOUBLE WIDTH SATIN STRIPE, 
BAREGE GAUSALINE, LACE 
BUNTING, etc. 


COMBINATIONS IN PLAID, STRIPE, AND 
PLAID SICILIENNE. 
ALL-WOOL MOUSSELINE, IN GRAY, 
at 25c. per Yard. 


JUST OUT. 


THE SPRING NUMBER OF 


EHRIGKS’ FAQRION QUARTERLY, 


containing full information regarding 


Spring Fashions, Styles, and Prices. 
AN INVALUABLE MANUAL OF SHOPPING. 


Only 50 cents a year, postage paid. Single numbers, 
by mail, 20 cents. Condensed spring number sent free 
on receipt of 3-cent stamp for postage. 


EHRICH & CO., 





W. & J. SLOANE 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


ON MONDAY, MARCH 3ist, 


Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 
AND 


Daghestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIO 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK BLEVATED RAILROAD, 
Housten-Street Station. 


NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 
George E. L. Hyatt, 


271 AND 278 CANAL STREET, 
THROUGH TO 31 HOWARD STREET, 
between way and Elm St., 
now offers at RETAIL, —— Low Prices, a New 
Axminaters, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, 


Me be 
te fe star, ALL ar PRICES COWER THAN EVER 


GRAND SPRING OPENING 


aT 
SIMPSON’S, 
725 and 727 Sixth Ave., near 42d Street, 
OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, TRIMMED BONNETS and HATS, 
PARASOLS, INFANTS’ WEAR, and NOVELTIES, 


on 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
April 24, 8d, and 4th. 
On opening days store will remain open till 9.90 p. mu. 
J. & J. SIMPSON, Sixth Ave., near 42d St. 


LOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


No. 1, 100 Bones, 75c.; No. 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, $1.00; 
No. 8, the very best Corset made, $1.75 ; No. 8 to order, 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


vo2s, off SSE 
FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS, 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN & Cv., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the ts of a th ghly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
Gingham, and, being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, wi 
not soil the most delicate garments by dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 
None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Co, Makers, Fast Color,” 


WAREROOMS, Erc., 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York; 











LE BROS. 
venue, New York. 











287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


246 Market St., Philadelphia. - 





AITKEN, SON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
Broadway, corner 18th Street, New York, 


invite attention to their selection of celebrated and very superior makes of 


— BLACK _SILKS.— 


They offer qualities of exceptional exegance at 





Postage Stamps accepted as money. 





$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00. 


PRICES which, on examination of goods, will be found VERY LOW and fully 20 per cent. below 


recent ratef 





 — t) 


~~ 


at rater 


_ April 8, 1879.] 
































WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
meron ad ee nS yA 
Mownpay Eventna, March 81st, 1879. 
PRINTS. 
Albion...........04. st Hartel .........006 4 
0 rrr - 54|Mallory ........... ; 
aN .... - 5$;Manchester........ 5 
Southbridge......... — Merrima atm 53 
Arnold. ............. 5}/Oriental........... 5s 
Cocheco, L.......... 54/Pacific............. 54 
Dunnells........ +... —/Riehmond......... 54 
Freeman............ 4}|Simpson’sMourn’g. 54 
Garner & Co......... —|Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester .......... 5 | amsutta......... sf 
BOM nnne o0cd'chee 5$| Washington ....... 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag .......... 84)Lancaster ......... 
Belfast..........00++ 7 |Gloucester......... 
Mtr usscccderce 8}, Renfrew........... 
Glasgow ..........-. 8 |Southwark ........ 1% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 74|Lawrence, LL...... 6 
“ iq = eee 7 iia a 6} 
“Py 44... 5 “ XX..... 7 
“6D, 4+4.... Ms XXX... 9 
“ LL,4—4... 54|Massachusetts, BB. 5 
“ — -V, 80-inch bes E... 5 
Agawam,F......... 5 © ~ aed 
Augusta, 4—4....... oe C... 
«80-inch . ‘« Standard. 7 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 74/Medford, 4—4..... 6 
9 R, 30-in... 64|Nashua, O, 33-inch. 6 
Bedford, R, 3—4.... “© R, 36-inch. 64 
Root, oleic 7 “« E, 40-inch. 8 
il eee veces 7). “ Wi48-ineh.11 
oe IG axiteseeseeey 5} Newmarket, A..... 5 
<a Eee 6 | i 
Broadway, 4—4...... 5 = RR... 7 
Cabot, A, 4—4....... 6 <a Extra...... 7 
o © é4...... 0 ci vainss 63 
Crescent Mills, 4—4.. 74'Pepperell, E....... 7 
Clark Mills, A....... 5 - eee ef 
Continental, C...... 6 bs A 6 
4. Masesies 8 6g Wrenn 
Dwight, X.......... 5 “741108 
dig DOO Bs “84.00.14 
agmme SON 6 e 9—4....16 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... “ 10—4....19 
ee See 53 Pequot, Misesaces 7 
Great Falls, 8....... = Mwewaedan 
- | eee 74) = Wes cxcees 1 
- | Zee 7 :Pittsfield, A....... 
Harrisburgh, A...... 6}4|Pocasset : 
“ |: 53 Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, Stand’d.. 7% F 
- XXX.... 7 5 
Indian Head, 4—4... 7 ‘ 
ee 30-in... . 
Indian Orchard, AA. 7 - 
es EE. 6 : 
_ NN. 6 : 
te RR. 5 26 
Laconia, AA 7 30-inc.. 65 
ee Pa bes 36-ine.. 7 
© Gives _ ee 40-ine. .11 
eee 6 Ms 48-inc. .12 
Langley, A 6%| Waltham, P....... 11 
is Standard .. 6 < ewok 
Lyman, E, 4—4,..... 7 \ “  10—4....20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Hope, 4—4......... 7 
AA, 4—4..... 9 |Langdon, 4—4..... 9 
Ly, 4—4.....68 74|\Lonsdale, 4—4..... 8 
Amoskeag, A, 4—4.. 8 | ‘ Cambric 4—4. .12, 
oe Z, 7—8.. 6 |Masonville, 4—4... 8 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 83|/N. Y. Mills, 4—4...11 
Bartlett, A, 4—4..... Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. vs Weccess 
“6 ‘«  80-in.. 5$)Nashua, E,4—4.... 8 
po a. Serres 7 « P, 42-in....10 
- R. a “ W, 45-in. ..11 
epperell, 6—4....1 
MG conccanaenes “e 74... is 
Blackstone,AA,4—4. 7 nhs 8—4....17 
Blackstone River.... 7 s 9—4 .....20 
Cabot, 7—8.......... 63 10-4... 224 
ets, ee @vcadiccssie's 7 |Red Bank, 4—4.... 6 
“« 42-inch....... oh —8...— 
“« 46-inch....... 10$|Slaterville, A, 4—4. 
Canoe, 3—4......... Ss 7—8.... 
Clinton, CCC, 4—4... 94/Tuscarora, 4—4....11 
« 6€,e4..... —|Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4...... cf bie 4—4..11 
oe MM ie seinen sia sh 5—4. .15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 ye 6—4. .18 
Fruit of the Loom: ph 8—4. .225 
4—4. 8} < 9—4. .254 
Fearless, 4—4....... 7 As 10—4, .28% 
Green, G, 4—4....... 6 |Wauregan, No. 1...10 
Great Falls, 8....... 6 |Wamsutta, 44 ...11 
he ee 7 si 5—4...1 
ee Mcieanes 8 | Williamsville, 4--4.. of 
“AA... 83|White Rock, 4—4.. 8} 
oF a4 Gi eaaecs 84|Whitinsville,4—4.. 7 
Gold Medal, 4—4 7 “es —8.. 64 
oe 3 6 , Waltham, 6—4..... 17 
Hills: me 8—4..... 19 
Semper Idem, 4—4. 74 9—4..... 21 
se 78.7 “10-4... 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........... 144|Otis, CC........... 10 
Blue Hill............ 84/ Pearl River........ 14 
Everett 
Haymaker 
Otis, AXA 
“ BB. 
American is 
Amoskeag, ....10} @11} | Pittstield... -_— ¢ 
Dexter, A..... — @14 |Thorndike: 

a ARR — @12 B...114 er 
Hamilton...... 104 @11}|Uncasville,A 8) @ 9} 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA..... 15 |Hamilton.......... 12 
= ; eee 14 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
- Be ascechee 134, Lewiston, A, 36-in..16$ 
, ee: 124|Methuen, y 7) eee: 4 
= D.......-114'Pearl River........ 14 
a | _etepee 1 |Pittsfleld Ditcetsaden 5s 
Cordis, ACE......... 18 ‘Swift River........ 8 
vie! FES 16 | Wfllow Brook ..... 14 
Easton, ACA........ 11 |York, 80-inch. .....124 
polite i Ae 93| “* 82inch...... 
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CARPETS. 


J. & J. DOBSON 


TAKE PLEASURE IN THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT 
THE OPENING OF THEIR ELEGANT 


New Carpet Store, 
40 and 42 West (4th St., N.Y., 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


Tuesday, April Ist, 


WHEN THEY WILL EXHIBIT AN IMMENSE STOCK 
OF MEDIUM AND FINEST GRADES OF CARPETS, 
DIRECT FROM THEIR OWN FACTORIES. 


AMONG THEIR MANY STYLES WILL BE FOUND 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF NEW PATTERNS, 
NEVER BEFORE EXHIBITED, OF 


Moquettes, Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, Velvets, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels, 
Three-Plys, Ingrains, 
Floor Oil-Cloths, 
Rugs, Mats, etc., etc., 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE OFFERED 
AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 
AT AS LOW RATES AS CONSISTENT 
WITH GOOD MATERIAL AND 
THOROUGH WORKMANSHIP. 











ALSO 
a Large, Fresh, and Carefully Selected Importa- 
tion of SMYRNA and INDIA CARPETS 
and RUGS. 


AN INSPECTION OF THIS ELEGANT STORE AND 
STOCK IS INVITED, 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, AND 
RETAILERS. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 





Grossley’s 


CARPETS. 


Creat Reductions 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from §3 to $2.25. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $3.50 to 
$2.50 per yard. 

200 pieces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season. 

600 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL- 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 

1,500 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREE- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which we are offering at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 
purchase of Carpets should 
examine this immense stock, 


J, W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 820 and 322 Broadway, 
CORNER PEARL STREET. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


OR. WARWER’S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 





no bones. 
The FLEXIGLE HIP CORSET, 
120 bones) Ots with @nse and is 


‘arranted not to break over the hi; 
Pri . $1.3. 


For Sale b headin Merchants. 
WARNER BRO'S, 
351 Broadway, New York, 
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The anost ecu ORGANIZATION] 


The GREAT 
DRY Goons 
Zo JN WANAMAKER $ 
GRAND DEPOT: 
13°"S" CHESTNUT re MARKET: 
PHILADELPHIA. 
and by return tailSAMPLES AND 
PRICES witt BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 














“SAPRPAN UL. E?” 


The great external —- relieves Pain, from whatever 
cause. Good for Man and Beast. 
“SA PANULE” 1s an invaluable remedy for Wounds, Bruises, Contusions, Sprains, Burns, or Scalds. 
Never fails to cure Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, and all inflammatory pains. 
Removes Soreness from Bunions, Chilblains, Corns, Piles, Boils, ete.—curing them. 
Healing and Cleansing. 


“SA PANULE” 1s approved by Physicians of all schools as an external remedy for all diseases and acci- 
dents to the skin. 


A small quantity of this “lotion,” used in sponge or foot-bath, brings immediate relief from exhaustion. 
Thousands who have used it pronounce it marvelous tn its beneficial results. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. PINT AND QUART BOTTLES 50c. AND $1.00. 
LAZELL, MARSHII & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, Office No. 237 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
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Shows Machine with Cover off. Shows Machine with Cover on. 


A perfect “GROVER & BAKER” SEWING MACHINE, former price $65.00, and 
exactly the same article in size, quality, and workmanship, will now be sold for $15.00, cash. 
Every Machine warranted, and will be sent immediately on receipt of the money. 

Reference, by permission, TH2 INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 
Address H. s. CHANDLER, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York, 
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NEW YORE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LOAN. 


THERE is no place in Europe like London 
and no place in this country like New York 
to make large loans and other financial nego- 
tiations. The sum of five, ten, or twenty 
millions of dollars is now considered quite 
a small amount among our heavy financial 
magnates. It is not until you reach a hun- 
dred millions or more that men and institu- 
tions of note begin to stare. When the late 
war broke out, nearly twenty years ago, it was 
hard even for the Government to raise five 
or ten millions of dollars on any terms. 
Banks, other corporations, and capitalists 
here, now, have either the money or the 
necessary machinery organized to make loans 
or financial negotiations to almost any extent, 
on the shortest notice. Indeed, the larger the 
amount is the more competition there seems 
to be to secure the business. The following 
is one of the many occurrences which almost 
daily happen. 

There was filed in the Register’s office last 
week an assignment by the Manhattan 
Sayings Instituiion to the New York Life 
Insurance Company of some 60 mortgages 
executed to the bank by various persons 
and representing in the aggregate $373,675. 
Mr. Edward Schell, the president of the 
institution, states that this assignment was 
made just previous to the resumption of 
payments by the temporarily suspended 
Bank. The latter, not wishing to adopt the 
harsh measure of foreclosing the mortgages 
to raise money, accepted the proposition of 
the New York Life Insurance Company to 
advance it money upon bonds and mortgages, 
provided it wished assistance in that way. 

A large corporation like the New York 
Life Insurance Company, with its nearly 
$40,000,000 of available assets, can easily 
manage any time to purchase a quarter 
or a half a million of dollars of sound 
securities, While the conservative man- 
agers of such an institution have an eye 
mainly to their own interests, they often do 
@ great service to the public, by acting 
promptly and quictly, asin this case, It is 
no time now to oppress even the best bor- 
rowers by either calling in or foreclosing 
mortgages. Any considerable movement in 
that direction at the present time would 
certainly create a panic, and do an immense 
amount of damage in all directions. We 
are, therefore, pleased to notice and com- 
mend thus publicly the wisdom of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank and the sagacity 
and prompt action of the New York Life 
Insurance Company in the special matter 
referred to, and it will have this effect: It 
will make the public feel confident that the 
managers of our banks, insurance companies, 
and other leading corporations feel a deep 
personal interest to prevent any general dis- 
turbance in our money market; and it will 
make borrowers of money on bond and 
mortgage feel that there is nosuch safe place 
as New York City to come to for such favors. 











HOW IT GOES. 


Tae Mutual Life agents in all sections of 
the country don’t like to give up the ‘‘30 
per cent. rebate plan.” The following cir- 
cular plainly proves that the Company will 
sanction almost anything that its agents 
may do in holding on to the plan which the 
old policyholders supposed was long ago 
given up: 

“Tue Motvat Lire Ins. Co., of New York, 





“GENERAL AGENCY, Detroit, 
‘“* March 6, 1879. 
“To Agents: 

“The Company advise us under date of 3d 
mst. as follows: 

“«* The officers of the Company are bound to 
carry out in good faith the instructions of the 
Board given on the 19th ult. and communicated 
to you by telegram on the 20th. Believing that 
sufficient time has now elapsed for your agents 
to complete all ordinary negotiations, we notify 
you not to forward any applications on the 30 
per cent. rebate plan from your own immediate 
agency later than one week after this reaches 
you, nor from any local agent later than one 
week after your letter to be forthwith mailed 


to him shall reach such local agent advising 
him of our directions, Applications delayed 
in this office by the requirements of any of our 
departments may be completed when such re- 
quirements are complied with. 

“*Let your men go on with ‘Rrepucep 
Premiums,’ and show that, in taking the lead 
to permanently cheapen Life Insurance, this 
Company has not misjudged the appreciation 
of the public.’ 


“ Yours, truly, 
“ 





» General Agents,” 

Is this the way to secure public confi- 
dence? Is this the way the managers of a 
large corporation—its servants—should con- 
duct the business entrusted to them? Is it 
proper thus to deceive the public? Is it 
wise thus to mislead the old friends and 
policyholders of that great corporation? 
Suppose the officers of a bank should, for 
one week only, act in violation of the 
wishes of its stockholders. What would 
be said and what would be done? Sup- 
pose a railway company should thus be 
managed. Would not its officers be speed- 
ily bounced? ‘The fact is as plain and 
palpable as noonday that the managers 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
this city are determined to have their own 
way. They seem to regard themselves as 
masters of the concern, as directors of the 
policyholders, as the only source of power 
and authority. Whoever heard of such 
management before? 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


...-The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Boston, under its new 
and able president, Mr. Stephen H. Rhodes, 
proposes to do all its business in the future 
on asafe and solid basis. It will reduce its 
salaries and other expenses; introduce the 
ablest business men into its bo of man- 
agement; seek only the — safest risks; 
employ only the most reliable agents; and 
otherwise take a fresh start in the pursuit of 
business. On such a sound basis, this excel- 
lent corporation is destined to win a host of 
new friends and patrons and retain also its 
old ones. 


...-Dr. Thomas 8. Lambert, the late 
president of the defunct Popular (?) Life 
Insurance Company, is now daily seen in 
the streets of New York, as lively and appar- 
ently as cheerful as ever. His long confine- 
ment in jail has not in the least affccted his 
health or spirits. On Sunday he is scen at 
our temperance —— and is not disin- 
clined to speak, when invited. It is now 
considered very doubtful whether he ever 
can be convicted and sent to prison. 


..--Mr. Daniel Drake Smith has resigned 
the office of president of the Commercial 
Marine Insurance Company, of this city, 
which office he had held with honor for 
many years. His retirement was made the 
occasion of a pleasant reunion of a large 
company of old friends at Delmonico’s, 
where a magnificent supper was provided, 
which concluded with a presentation to Mr. 
Smith of an elegant piece of bronze stat- 
uary. 

..--Petitions are in circulation in New 
Haven, Hartford, and elsewhere urging 
Gov. McClellan, of New Jersey, to pardon 
Ben Noyes out of the state-prison. We 
should like to know what use his ‘‘ friends” 
propose to make of him, if they succeed in 
getting him back to Connecticut. It will 
be hard to find gut what he can do better 
than serving thé State of New Jersey a year 
or two longer. 


....Mr. George C. Taylor, the respected 
president of the Bowery Fire Insurance 
Company, of this city, died recently, and his 


lace is now filled by Secretary John A. 
oe , Jr., who has been elected to that 
honorable position by the directions of the 
company. Mr. Delanoy is regarded as an 
able underwriter and every way fitted for 
the position. 


...-The consolidation of the Franklinand Em- 
porium Fire Insurance Companies is a good 
move. The consolidated company is much 
stronger and has a capital of ,000. Its net 
surplus is $130,330.48. The company insures 
pores in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, 

he officers are George Alger, President; 
Henry B. Mead, Vice-President; and Robert M. 
G. Dodge, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 








1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


EO a $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia« 

bilities...... ioeaeesnaaees - ‘785,025 16 
Surplus......... ecccccedevodos 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 





Wx. G. Crowgit, See. Jou L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Seo. 





Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Ansets, Jan. 1st, 1979 (par values)....... $83.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass, Standard)...,........ $1,113,807 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
WED onc sncndcccescesccsososscnve seeeee $5,937,161 18 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry Mc¥Farlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E, A. Strong, 

Amazai Dodd, 0.1L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President, 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer, J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥. H. Teese, Counsel. 


Pranklis and Emporio 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 237 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 








THIS COMPANY INSURES DWELLING - HOUSES, 
Household Furniture, Stores, Merchandise, and other 
property in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, upon 
the most favorable terms. 





STATEMENT, 
VERIFIED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
New York, March 21st, 1879. 


CASH CAPITAL,......0:c0000008 $200,000 00 
Reinsurance and other Liabilities. .... 66,145 
Net Surplus......... occccccccs ecccceccese 180,880 48 
Cash Agnets.......s......00000 .-++:- 396,476 31 





GEORGE ALGER, President. 
HENRY B. MEAD, Vice-President. 
ROBERT M. G. DODGE, Secretary. 


Branch Office, 199 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 


HENRY A. SPAFARD, Manager. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
Pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January to 8lst December, 


Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1 





Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
5) a aoe upon Fire disconnected 


wi ine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
, to Slst December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 
red therwise. "704,200 


Loans, secu: | Stocks and othe: 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at..............s:scce 619,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,520,259 74 
"See EAR Pree es Pees an 381,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, " 


HH. JOHN ELLIOTT 

LEWIS CURTI ALEXAND. 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B, MINTUR 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
RGE W. La 



































JAMES LOW. 
DAVID LANE a y, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
RBGrEN Lewovwe, — GHARBCT CEVRICR 
7 : 
JOSIAH 0. Low, a AM BRYC 
KO ‘AL PHE! PETER V. KING, ’ 
HOMAS F. YOUNGS, OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
6. A. H HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, . A. RAVEN, 
LLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM DEGROOT. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 
SR AT SCH ND 
For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 29. . 








THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT MUTULL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1st, 1878............ $45,072,083 57 
RECEIVED IN 1878, 
For premiums........... $6,249,183 84 
For interest and rent... 8,141,429 50 
Balance profit and loss. 29,861 06 
9,420,424 40 


$54,402,507 97 


DISBURSED IN 1878, 
To POLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by death 
and matured endow- 
ments...... $3,407,503 28 
Surplus returned to 
Policyholdes,2,846,187 71 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered policies,1,560,037 10 


$7,312,768 00 
EXPENSES : 


Commissions to 


Salaries of officers, 

clerks, and all 

others employed 

on salary..... 88,712 24 
Medical examiners’ 

RRs neversacns 11,908 86 
Printing, stationery, 

advertising, post- 

age, exchange, 

COD... ceciccccce 170,651 56 


618,905 34 
TaxES........ sescccccsse sees 885,652 10 
————-_ 8, 267,825 86 


——- 





BALANCE NET ASSETS, DEC. S18T, 1670.... $40,240,182 44 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien......... $26,383,983 26 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 80,453 28 
Premium notes on policies in force...... 4,720,535 17 


Cost of real estateowned bytheCompany 7,515,066 18 
Cost of United States registered bonds.. 2,968,764 39 





Cost of state DONAB........cccceesseecevees 723,400 00 
Cost Of City DONGB........ccseeeeeeeeeeoees 1,988,720 00 
Cost of other DondS...........e.cceeeeeeree 500,000 00 
Cost of bank stock............cceceseseeees 76,205 00 
Cost of railroad stock............ cocccecce 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest........ ........+. 1,231,548 86 
Cash in Company's Office.............00005 6,119 88 
Balance due from agents, secured........ 54,200 85 
Bills receivable............ secceseesecoseses 6,176 57 
$46,225,182 44 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due...§1,751,808 46 
Rents accrued ,,.........00++ 16,541 29 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............ 147,668 11 
Net premiums in course of 
collection .......+++++ NONE. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 37,028 04 
——_——_ 1,958,045 90 





Gross Assets, December 81st, 1878....... $48,170,128 34 


LIABILITIES : 

Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net, assuming 4 per 


cent. interest ..........6+- $43,131,708 00 
All other liabilities ......... 1,648,343 50 
44,775,051 59 
SuRPLUS, December 81st, 1978 .........+.- $8,404,076 75 





Ratio of expense of management to re- 


Ceipts in 187B..........ccveeeeeeeececereeee 6.57 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. Sist, 1878, 64,979, 
SRMUNOINE is siiicccdeckscdchsscocedecdesoednes $170,310,164 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 
PHILIP 8. MILLER, 
194 Broadway, New York, 


General Agent for New York City, New 
Jersey, and Long Island. 





























_April 3, 1879.] 


—_——- 























THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............0++000+++.$6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 
Interest received and accrued....... Kacseseue weneuace - 2,264,560 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878................ 315,895 35—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 


$12,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to same......... coe cccerccccccccccccccsscecece seigisieisecives 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........seeeeeceeeceeeceeececees «+ 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 


Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL,.......cecereeeceeererseeeecceeeceenee eocce 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
936,213,457 61 
ASSETS, 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)...........2006 Pecweieenee eessesedeacccasee 14,791,267 72 
WOME hacccaccecasceacdcccevatecccssecncadereacss daueaneecese 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)..............:ee cece cece cree 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............cceceseecceeces 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879............ ccc eeee cece ceeenseees - 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000 ; included 
in liabilities)............ wseGislden Sages ene Kesadegcecgdacaasiasiece 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances..........cecceccceccccecececeeees ecccee Pere 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments to January Tat, TST ..o.ccccccccece 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
' report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


806,225 93 — $36,218,457 61 





York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost........... sevcccccece 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879................ waudaeare 936,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............. -» $390,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €2C..... .....eeeeeceeeecesceeeeee 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid. ..............eeseee cece eens 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium............e.ceceeeceeeeeeeeeees 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........ceeeeeeeeceeeeece 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.......seseeeseeeee CPOE ELLE CER EC TELE advcesenaee 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per ovat, over $6,800,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. 
uary 1st, 1870, $2,811,436. 


Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Income from 1 t, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8S. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCE, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
BOOROEEM, BANT A Catt os MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
re ie 


HENRY TUCK, 10 East 
15 East 


rm = WL LAM HW, BEER 8, 


Vice-President and porn 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. | a 











THE INDEPENDENT. 25 
Security. Liberality. Cheapness. 





Provident Lift-and Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





INCORPORATED 3d MO. 22, 1865. 





ASSETS, AT MARKET PRICE.......,........00008 Ar aceeceerevereserseares ererry errensens $4,319,987 63 
LIABILITIES..,........-.0.000:+ secccccccee Oreccccpees Gov ereegecccscocscccccececoes eeveces de ceecees 3,822,845 40 410 
BACESS OVER LEA BIMITIRG.......ccscccccseccccsscccscscccccccsccccccccscccsccscscecacece “$997,142 22 22 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE FROM 1866 TO 1877. 


Probable Death Losses according to the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
the Standard of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department (511 lives)............ $1,517,908 00 


Actual Experience of the Company during the whole period (831 lives)............ 


Difference........ deddsdaccnecuconnanddeanaasaas 


COO emer eee esos eres eeeeaeeseses 


996,159 00 
$521,749 00 





A LOW RATE OF MORTALITY MAKES CHEAP INSURANCE, 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400,000 oP5Tis; 
$4,900,000 "oprnonrsigum t | 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUcsitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
H. ¥. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 
Assist’t Seo's, 


K NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BAWK POLICIES A SPECTALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 


GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 

CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P, NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


oe reat fear art 
LIpeRALITY TO THE IN ORED. 





J. LJ eran oem 











AGEMED 
AG MENT, x—~ 


AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


—" OM, Seoretarl AMES BUELL, President 
Ov 
FRALEIGH, Seorel(t¥o, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
— Paid Up in n Cash. - + + - $1,228,200 


$8,817,026 97 
* 8,001,918 " 
pada an te 
UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 30TH, 1878. 








b caceasscnccccocseccssccseccesce 4,001,800 58 
PABiLITiEs Perit te wo T7138 15 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... $1,920,419 43 


New York Office, 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


LA CAISSE 


be NERALE 
F PARIS, FRANCE. - 
FIRE IMOY ANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 


Esq., of r De Rham & Co. 


1S pz COM 
DEKE % ead of Coudert 
cuas. Coup Jae Renauld, anocts & Co, 


JULIEN Li Us OS e Resident Secretary. 
T. J 12) Middle Sta 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New York. 








NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 


for the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1877. 
TE MDa de cdcncccdcccnsucasacaccenecs $2,562,282 00 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 

Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 


aa dcaccccndecacecsicdescuvecssedsdasaone 487,100 26 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com. 

ee I oocdccnaccctcaconsceses 14,466,920 58 
Total Surplus, do. do. do., do,, 1,621,078 68 
New Policies Issued..... asinanaencduscesedsas 1,871 
Se icbikcdadcacccuncensecescecuncasietbens 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investti- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa. 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 

OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. ST STEVENS, President, 

a , So ick M ‘KOWN, Assistant Secre 
w. oO. ae 7, Actuary. _ 
HN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


pate Hones 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {( and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


eiadiain 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital........ccrccccccscseces 1,000,600 00 
Net Surplus..............+.. esebisens 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Radesnnand 71 50 

Cash, on han Micndecddoansaddsedecdnscancedase 160; 793 08 
Demand es (on Stocks and Bonds, 

280,510 00 


worth NS died idedteeeeonaeadaals 
e aeons (on Real Estate, worth 
608,750 00 
690,000 00 


142,084 54 
85,800 62 


Premiums wOgRlyD and in course of 
CER 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B, C, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
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AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1878,..........scsccccscecccssecesecscsccscecees $32,477,001 87 
Less Depreciation in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
other assets........ Cocrcccgpeccccccopeenh ecg a Roc RMbdpecpccccconccscccccvecsesecocsosonssecé eocce 869,553 27 
$82,108,488 60 
INCOME, 
Premiums .......... Socvccccccsccccceseescccecoeecsse Seccccce bo sgencevesscesecs ebeecee 96,543,750 68 
Interest and Rents .........sccecceececeeeeeseeseeeeens occcgocccccccccongpcccooocece 1,674,192 71 6,217,048 24 
$40,326,381 84 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments........ Goocvegecccccccccoccccccccccece $2,087,011 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities.............¢scsseeseneseees ee cacee 2,658,087 O7 
Diacoumted BaGOWMeMes oo. ccccccccccevccccccccccccvcvccccdeccccccccscccccccccccccs 188,273 18 
Total Paid Policyholders .................-0.+0+ qrocepebhidoudoddcbetsdie $4,935,171 43 
NE So i588. ais sin otic SAA ARE db cenccccedocccncess 7,000 00 
Agencies and Commissions.............0.seeeeeeeeesceees Re ee 454,684 20 
Expenses and extinguishment of future Commissions....,..........+.+00+ 660,001 51 
Btate, County, and City Taxes.............ccseceeeceesenereveeeccseeesseececee 83,256 17 $6,131,018 81 
Ner Casu Assers, December Slat, 1878 ..............ceseeceeecceseseees Cdbedccccnncesseceeeees $84,195,368 58 
—_—_———— 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages. ....cccccccoccsccccccccccereccsseccsccecccccccscccssecccccceees $12,497,584 93 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure....... 6,834,004 06 
United States StOcks,...........:ccrccescgrsecceeresccecvoos hesbeabes ees Sen cdeacsnd 6,688,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
SEE TEL ccccdescockessusbuboee qecinoniahisentemieqniebectiial Bho neds ib coanee 6,201,078 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York.............4..00.005 6. 028,000 00 
Cash on hand, tw banks end other depositories om interest, and in transit 
(since received)...... a - bSbb odbodh BeMocdccccccccccccescocccccces 1,846,608 51 
Comm Gted Commissions ........ 16. .css--ceecssencesceeecsercesceeseseceevees cesses 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on account Of Premiums, .........0..scceceseeee seeesees avecece 247,513 58 
$34,105,368 63 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds OVEr COSE............ceccceccescccsesecscesenesscteccesccevenece 120,706 41 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.......,......... $e ccc goe decd vsennseesnes bs cocccbeotcescscccbecs 474,488 42 
Premiums due and in process Of COllection............cccecesecscesecececccececeecsenccssetecceece 61,816 00 
RD Re 0000s cnnsoncgnqnonncsconesdsscccnocensebensnenseseséesesenesecsecshesecudiebeseas 602,628 00 
ibe ee Te, DAG BEG s bs 00 0:00 cbisBBidsccs ce ccccccccsecccosccssccccsctocsdcocensceecs $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies........ 28,560,268 00 
Portal Uadivided Harplas...............cceceserccesceccsccscrscsscecesssecccssspeescoscessvers 06,893,824 36 
Of which belongs (as computed) to Policies in general ClASS.............0.csssceeeeeseeees 8,741,362 96 
“ bad ad nd Tontine........ Sdocabpcobésoccgbocvecceée oe 8,152,462 09 





Risks Assumed in 1078, 6,11 Police, Assuring $21,440,019 00, 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available, on settlement of next annu- 
al premium, to participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand 
ard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PH ; 
J. G. VAN CIS,” | ACTuanues, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, 
Henry 8, inted Oct. 1878, to 
aL — sees auaots end cocuunte'at ths chose nr tenes 
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CREAT PREMIUMS 
TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS re 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered yalunble and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 








ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 
(Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. 





‘Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old or a new Subscriber, can receive 


this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 

in advanee. 
The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 
“WORCESTER” is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 
majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 
Departments of our National Government. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 
Public Instruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Books, 


ENTITLED 


“ Biology,” “‘ Transcendentalism,” “‘ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” “‘ Heredity,” and “‘ Marriage.” 


Rev. Joseru Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ Biology,” ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” 
“ Orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,’’ and ‘‘ Marriage,” embody, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remarkable Monda Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co, of Boston. (Retail Price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in 
advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive Tue INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance, 

fr We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. —— Cook's Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January ist, 187¥, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $8 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered Tur INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from’ the ae nine list ; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance, 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. American Notes. 506 pages. 

8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. tions. 514 pages, 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 

6 Domey and Bon. 534 pages. 576 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 14. Uncommercial Traveler and additional 

5380 pages. Christmas Stories. 356 pages, 

8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 Clock, ete. 560 pages. 

pages. 


ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 
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Any one of the Magnificent (8~ Steel Engravings, 1? by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT. 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 


“LINCOLN AND 818 CABINET; OR, Ferst Reap- | “Cuaries Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
ING OF THE a gag ag ote oa By Ritchie. 
‘ine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. A 
Biss 26x35. Sesuner gaten’ at the Print a Fine Steel En 
Stores, $20 each Engraving. graving. by thie. 
“AuTHors or The Unitep States.” Fine | «py Vice-President WiLson.” Fine Steel En- 
Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By graving. By Ritchie. 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most 
rominent authors of the United States. | ‘‘Epwin M.Sranron.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
‘ormer price at the Print Stores $15 each, By Ritchie. 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRANAM LINCOLN.” 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


ul book (the copyright of which is now owned by Tae INDEPENDENT) 
wilt te cone mua pews me at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subserip 
tion, in advance. 
REMEMBER that any one 4 ~ te a mag ( a pment Agony oop 
y' 0 . with three subscriptions) is given away, postage aid, t 
FeO for ONE YEAR’S SUBSC TION IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium 
for ONE Yeur’s Subscription 








Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 


Address 





251 Broadway, Vee York. 
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THE TWO GIANTS. 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


I am coming again, children. This time I 
sing 

Not of prince, nor of princess, nor any such 
thing. 

No legend of fairies is this that I bring. 

It 1s time now, I think, to give big folks a 
chance, 

By your leave, I present these. Now, Giants, 
advance ! 


In Ireland lived a great giant, 

He was Barney McConnell by name ; 
And, though there were giants a plenty, 
He could count at the least a full twenty 
In his country. Yet all of the same 








He had beaten and beaten. He’d take ’em 
'Twixt his thumb and his finger, and shake 
‘em 


Till they’d beg. Oh! he was a giant, 

All pompous and fierce and defiant, 

And he cried out, so proud and reliant: 
“Tf there’s one who is stronger than I, 

Then he of all others’s the b’y 

I am wanting to see,” said this giaut, 

So pompous and fierce and defiant. 


Now over in Scotland a giant had grown, 

On oatmeal and haggis, to such size of bone 

And such strength of muscle as never was 
known ; ; 

And he, like our Barney, did nothing but 
moan 

Because in his country no giant could stand 

‘Fore the grasp of his fist or the blow of his 
hand. 

And ever and aye sang Sandy this tune: 

‘Oh! whare is the mon that I canna knock 

doon ?”” 


Now Barney he heard of this giant, 

And it made him the more self-reliant 
And pompous and proud and defiant. 

He asked his friend Michael to go 

With a challenge to Sandy. ‘ You know, 
Mick,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you must be quite polite 
And dacent, av coorse, else you might 

So fill him wid dread and affright 

That his courage would fail. All the same 
You may tell of the terrible harrum 

That comes from a blow of me arrum, 
And Barney McConnell’s me name.” 


And Sandy accepted. “Tell Barney,” said 


ho, —- 

“That I trust he is ready and willing to dee, 
For I never half do any work ; but no doot 
He knows well eno’ what he’s thinking aboot, 
Though I dinna believe that he does. All the 

same 
1 accept, and remember MeGregor’s my 
uame,’’ 


When Michael returned, and with flourishes 
told 


This message, so very decided and bold, 
Barney was troubled. ‘‘ Now tell me, dear 


Just what was he like?” ‘Like nothing avic 
In the world that is human.” “How big is 
he, then?” 
“A dozen times bigger than twinty such men 
As you, wid shoulders and head like the 


tower 

On the church. I’m afeared, dear Barney, 
your hour 

Is at hand. If you plase, I must bid you 
good-bye. 


He'll ait you alive in the flash of your eye.”’ 


Now, Barney went to his wife and said : 
“Shela, dear, I’m as good as dead, 

An’ you're as good as a widdy too. 

Shela, darlint, what shall we do? 

That mane Scotch baist will soon be here 

To drum your Barney. Oh, dear! oh, dear |’’ 

A great ado for one, in sooth, 

Who had boasted so ; but I tell the truth. 


Then, = they looked through the window, 
0 
They saw him, Sandy, coming. Oh! 
at a monster! Now woman’s wit 
Is quicker than man’s (don’t question it), 
And Shela, bless her, that moment hit 
Ona bright idea The baby slept 
There in the cradle. (You would have wept 
To see poor Barney.) She took him right 
Out of the room and hid him quite. 
She put her Barney in hie place, 
Covering even his very face. 
Then, taking her work, she looked as though 
€ was quite at ease; but her heart beat so 
= could scarcely speak. In Sandy strode. 
© Was evidently in a fighting mood. 


oe 
Whaur’s Barney McConnell?” Poor Shela 
With her hand upraised. 
i the wood.” 
TU wait.” «1¢ you please. dear sir, be good 


Enough to kape still. If the baby wakes 
Be ts apt to ery, and it always makes 


“He has gone to 
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My Barney’s high tempered, there's no deny- 
ing.” 

He seated himself and began to look 

Around the room in-every nook. 

He saw the cradle. ‘‘ Noo, lassie, what 

1s the use of a cradle the size of that ?”’ 

(’Twas a long and wide old-fashioned settee, 

The very thing for their purpose, you see.) 

“ That’s for the baby, av coorse. We'd one 
Larger nor that for the other son. 

He’s cutting his teeth, and cried all night 
Wid pain and crossness.’’ In sore affright, 
Sandy asked her: ‘‘ Noo, lassie, pray 

How large is his father?” ‘I cannot say,” 
Said Shela, trembling in hope and fear. 

“ You can see for yourself. He’l! soon be here. 
But that gossoon in the cradle there, 
Whenever his daddy has—well, you know— 
Taken a drop too much, will go 
And hide in one of his daddy’s boots. 

Tis a wurruld too large; but thin it suits 
Well enough.” Now Sandy tried 
With a bold, brave air his fears to hide. 

* Lassie, I think that I canna bide 

To see your Barney. It maun be late. 

I maun be gaun. I will na wait. 

I'll coom again. Gude-morning, lass.” 
And this is the way that it came to pass 

That this pair of brave giants, 

With their boastful defiance, 

And their mock self-reliance, 
Proved to the world that a man can be 
In hight and size like a forest-tree— 
Tall and powerful, straight and grand— 
Yet have a soul like a grain of sand; 
That something more is needed than 
Muscle to make a brave, true man. 

Watertown, Wis. 





THE “SNAPTOWN TOMMYHAWK.” 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 





Ir looked very like a pig-sty; but it 
wasn’t. It was the office of the Snaptown 
Tommyhawk, and in the estimation of Si- 
mon Slope, the editor-in-chief and principal 
proprietor, was a rather imposing building. 
The first number of the paper had not yet 
made its appearance; but it all went well. 
It would soon burst upon the world with 
meteor-like brilliancy and more than verify 
the expectations of the public, which were 
very high, I can assure you. 

Simon Slope had projected the paper; 
Simon Slope had formed the company that 
was to publish it; Simon Slope had built the 
office; Simon Slope had been chiefly instru- 
mental in securing the type and paper; and 
Simon Slope had written the most brilliant 
of the editorials and the most pungent of 
the paragraphs; and yet you will be sur- 
prised to learn, my reader, that Simon 
Slope was only fourteen years of age. 

The Snaptown Tommyhawk grew out of a 
public need. The boys of Snaptown had 
been for years groaning under parental op- 
pression and the systematic tyranny of their 
elders, and they needed an organ. They 
needed a mouthpiece through which they 
might lift up their voices against their op- 
pressors. When a month’s half-holidays 
had been taken away from them, because 
they had merely driven a cow into the vil- 
lage school-house and put cayenne pepper 
onto the meeting-house stove, they felt that 
the time had come when they should make 
their wrongs known to the public and ap- 
peal to that sense of justice that is supposed 
to slumber ip the heart of every community. 

One day the Snaptown Courant had pub- 

lished a paragraph reflecting unkindly upon 
the boys of the place, and Simon Slope had 
read it.. He could hardly contain himself 
with indignation as the words sank into his 
heart; and as soon as his father had turned 
his back he rolled the scurrilous sheet into a 
ball, and, thrusting it into his trowsers 
pocket, rushed out of the house to a warm 
corner by the meeting-house horsesheds, 
where the boys were wont to assemble for 
the twilight loafing. 
_ “Look here!” he shouted. ‘‘I say, this 
is too bad. ' Nobody is going to stand this 
sort of thing.” And he pulled the rumpled 
paper from among the tops, jack-knives, 
fishing-tackle, and chewing-gum in his 
pocket. ‘‘ Now, you fellows, just listen, an’ 
Tl. read you something that'll make your 
hair fairly stand on end. Here ’tis.” And 
he read aloud the following paragraph: 

“‘ Miscn1Evous Boys,—When we consider 
the doings of the boys of this town, wefeel 


such a sense of indignation that we feel 
that we should like to edi- 


our 
torial pen for a good thick birch rod and 
ve them a thrashing all round. . We have 


get complaints of their be- 
havior; but we did not fully realize the 


| preva spirit of mischief until it came 
to our own, door. We did not mind 
their playing ball before our office till Pan- 
demonium would be quiet in comparison to 
pe teen We did = ro Svehies 
pre not to h e hiero: 

with which our garden-fence had been dec- 
orated. We should have felt quite lost if 
an occasional pane had not been broken in 
our office-windows. And we looked + a 
the hanging of a dead cat to our front door 
as a harmless pleasantry. But when it comes 
to stretching wire across the sidewalk at such 
hights that we alternately abrade our shins 
and cut our throats,as we go home at 
night; when it comes to putting loaded 
sticks into our wood-pile (one of which 
blew up our office-stove a few weeks ago), 
we feel that patience ceases to be a virtue 
and that honest citizens have some rights 
that boys are bound to respect. We hope 
this hint will be taken in the proper quar- 
ters, and that sundry parents in this town 
will heed Solomon’s wise admonition. We 
shall be happy to furnish rods.” 

“There!” exclaimed Simon, when be had 
finished reading. ‘‘ What do you think of 
that?” 

** Nobody ain’t willin’ to let us have a 
little fun,” said Tom Stokes, Simon’s bosom 
friend, and the very boy who had bored the 
hole and put the powder into a stick of the 
editor’s wood. 

‘Something ought to be done about it,” 
exclaimed a red-headed urchin, whose 
special recreation was the drawing of carica- 
tures on doors and fences. ‘I'll make a 
picture of him hanging to a gallows. Paint 
it in red on his front door.” 

‘IT might lick his little boy,” said a pug- 
nacious urchin; ‘‘ but I’ve done it so often 
a'ready that he wouldn’t know what ’twas 
for, an’ I’m afraid ’twouldn’t do no good.” 

“‘We might serenade him with tin horns 
and tin pans,” said another boy; ‘‘ but he’s 
so used to it now that he sleeps straight 
through it.” 

“©F’]] tell you what let’s do,” said Simon. 
“‘Bet’s start a paper and pay him back in 
hisowncoin. Sarse for sarse—that’s what J 
say.” 

“Takes a lot of money to start a paper,” 
remonstrated the hieroglyphic boy. 

“Bother!” said Simon. ‘‘It don’t take 
much if you do your own work of it. We 
can buy a press for five dollars, and buy 
second-hand type by the pound for a little 
more’n the price of old lead.” 

‘‘ Where you goin’ to get you're five dol- 
lars to buy your press?” asked one practical 
youth. 

‘* Earn it, you booby,” said Simon. 

‘*An’ whose goin’ to write the paper, 
ufter you get things? Seems to me it will 
be a good deal like writin’ compositions, 
and everybody knows there ain’t no fun in 
that,” 

“Oh! I'll write most of it,” said Simon; 
‘‘me and two or th-ee of the other boys. 





We'll formacompany. Capital ten dollars. 
I've got five already, and I'll be half owner; 
and the rest of you can make up five more 
easy enough.” , 

This was the beginning of the Snaptown 
Tommyhawk. The company was formed, 
the type was bought and sorted, the press 
was set up in the building which the publish- 
+ ing company had erected for it. The build- 
ing, as I’ve said, was not imposing, but it 
answered admirably. Old doors, old dry- 
goods cases, in fact, any old boards that 
could be found lying about were used in its 
construction, and the sash for the windows 
were surreptitiously obtained from a ruined 
hen-house on the Slope premises. But I 
needn’t go into the details of preparation. 
The Snaptown Tommyhauk became a reality 
in due course of time, and a copy of its first 
and only issue is lying before me as I write. 

Si Slope had a very good ccnception of 
an editor’s duties. He had thought a good 
deal about the matter, and asked the advice 
of his elders. He had heard his father say 
that ‘‘ what the public wants is facts”; and 
his mother had remarked that it was gossip 
that made people read the papers. His 
older sister, who had just returned from a 
finishing school, declared that no first-class 
paper could exist without a fashion article 
and poetry. Then Si’s quick observation 
had shown him that the most attractive 
articles in the Snaptown Courant were those 
that were most abusive. In fact, he had 
heard his father,say_‘‘that fearlessness is 
what everybody likes in a newspaper—call- 
ing a spade @ spade, and a liar a liar, and a 
thief a thief”; and upon this free and fear- 





les#bgsis Simon determined that the Snap 
town Tommyhawk should be couducted. 
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His father angry to find him crying. vailing Then it should be original—nothing stolen 


from other papers, no rehash of stale jokes, 
no old rhymes; but all fresh and original. 
To attain the end of originality, Simon en- 
listed all the boys of his acquaintance to 
bring him in items. , 

‘‘Just keep your ears and eyes open, 
boys,” he said, ‘‘ and tell me what you hear 
and see, I'll fix it into shape and publish 
it; and you shan’t be the losers, you bet.” 

‘The boys were very diligent and effective 
newsgatherers; and Si proved to the world 
that he held the pen of a ready writer, as 
you will see by the following extracts from 
the first number of the Tommyhawk. 

I think I’d better transcribe the whole 
number, as it is not larger than two pages 
of a reading-book. Here it is—heading, 
spelling, and all: 

THE SNAPTOWN TOMMYHAWE. 

Foundered by Simon Slope. 


May 157, 1874. 





Vou. I. No. 1. 


MOTTO: BE JEST AND FEAR NOT. 











EDITORIAL. 

Tus paper is published by Simon Slope 
and some other boys, to show to old Smith, of 
the Courant, that he ain’t all creation, as he 
thinks he is, and that somebody else can 
write and edit a paper as well or better than 
him. Most everybody round here has had 
about enough of old Smith's sarse, and it iz 
high time a decent and unscurrilous sheet 
was started. That is what this is going to 
be. All the news we publish will be original, 
which is not the case with the Courant. We 
have a large corpse of reporters, and have 
hired a boss poet, and we do not intend to 
knock under to any paper in the country. 
Our politics is Republikin, clear through. 
We respectfully solicit the patronage of 
our towns people, and hope to run the 
Courant off its legs in about 1 year. Sie 
semper tyrants. 


POETRY. 
SPRING. 





BY 6. 6. 





The snow is gone the spring is here 

And planting time has come round Again 
To ride the merry horse to plow 

Will make us boys feel cross as Cain, 


And now our sleds must be stowed away 
For sliding in hot weather we cannot do. 
And skates must also be laid away 
Also change our boots for the festive shoe. 


I am fond of winter, I don’t like spring 
For in winter you see there is much mure 
play 
And now we poets our ink must sling 
And can't go out to enjoy this bright May 
day. 


THE SNAPTOWN COURANT, 
BY SIMON. 


The meanest paper under the sun 
Which hardly anybody ever reads. 

It is like an old rusty Continental gun 
Loaded with Punkin seeds. 


{t can’t shoot straight and it never hits 
And it does not hurt if it does, 
And when it shoots it kicks so it nearly sets the 
editor into fits. 
Such an editor! Oh—dear me—suz !!! 


HANNER. 





BY s-——- &——-E. 
llove you hanner—hanner dear 
And do you hanner love me? 
If you do, you see, we'll build us a boat 
And go sailing into the Carribean Sea. 


I will defend you while I live 
And fight for you till I die 
And if you don’t love me hannuer dear 
I shall certainly heave a sigh, 
NEWS. 

The editor of the S——n C——+t, on re- 
turning from the lodge of Freemasons last 
Tuesday Evening, was called an ‘‘ outrajous 
old donkey” by his wife, who kept him 
sitting on the doorsteps for three quarters of 
an hour. He had forgotten his latch key. 





Billy Smith informs us that his sister 
thinks the new sjnging teacher just lovely, 
She remarked at the tea-table last Sunday 
Evening that all through singing-school she 
felt like just flinging her arms around his 
neck and kissing him. We cannot comg 
mend her taste—for we should not like our 
sister to care for a man who has his hair 
dyed on the sly every Saturday Evening, us 
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our barber’s son informs us Mr Singing 
Snodgrass does. 


Mr and Mrs Percival had another row 
about pocket money last Friday night, 
They had better be careful how they quarrel 
with their windows open. 





Our friend Tom Stokes informs us that 
his father the grocery man does keep rum 
in the keg down cellar labelled ‘‘ Soothing 
Syrup,” and that Captain Fungus has a jug 
filled there every week. He says also that 
his father sometimes puts chalk or some 
other white stuff in his sugar. 





Deacon Pepper has a boil on his nose. He 
half starves his hired boy—and we're glad 
he’s getting his ‘‘come up-uns.” 





The Thompkins family keep their chil- 
dren on rather short allowance. One of 
them informs us that no more than one 
piece of plum cake is ever allowed them at 
a time. 





Miss Slope will bave the minister and 
his family at tea next Wednesday. Great 
preparations are in progress. She has bor- 
rowed Mrs Pepper's china Tea Set for the 
occasion and the repast will be spread on 
Mrs Stoke’s long damask table-cloth. She has 
just sent her best spoons down to Boston to 
be replated and sent word to have them all 
marked to look as nigh as can be like real 
silver. Shesays that whatever the minister's 
sermons amount to she’s bound he shall 
have a good supper—and that’s what he 
don't often get at home with such a wife as 
he has, 


ARTICLES.—Cats,—Cats are about the 
most interestingest animals there is. You 
can have more fun with a cat in half an hour, 
if you have a good tree handy and an enter- 
prizing dog, than you can with a whole 
traveling menagerie. Cats and fire-crackers 
are mortal enemies—You tie a bunch toa 
cat’s tail and set ’em off, and they will go 
down the street like a firry comet. N. B., 
wire is better than string to fasten them on 
with—as string is liable to burn off. Itisa 
very pleasant pastime to see two cats fight. 
Their tails may be tied firmly together, and 
for fear they might tear up things in the 
garden it is a good plan to hang them across 
a clothes-line. They can beheard miles, I 
have often seen them. Some folks regard 
this sport as cruel, we call such folks chicken 
livered. Did you ever see a shaved cat? 
They are very singular creatures—it may 
be done with a razor if you know where 
your father keeps his’n. You tie up the 
cat’s paws in old mittens while you are do- 
ing of it. Some folks don’t think it hardly 
pays—and I shall never be guilty of doing 
of it—though I do think a father is rather 
mean who whales his boy all over—when his 
finger is cut half off and his face scratched 
all over all ready. Kittens are very pretty. 
There are more than forty of them in the 
water under the mill bridge. They nearly 
all of them have stones tied to their necks. 
It is a very unfeeling thing to drownd a 
kitten. They are innercent harmless crea- 
tures, Cats are great singers. The Chinese 
eat cats. What can you expect of the 
heathen? Some people hang dead cats as 
May baskets—it is only a joke but the folks 
that get ’em never seem to appreciate it. 
There is a great many other things about 
cats—but I think I have given you a plenty 
of ideas already, so will close. 


Smion SLopr. 


That was all the reading-matter that the 
Tommyhawk contained. There were some 
advertisements, principally calling attention 
to the manufacture of sweet-fern cigars and 
asking for the return of lost balls and jack- 
knives. Altogether the paper was a success 
—if the success of a paper can be reckoned 
by the commotion it creates. The above 
number was issued on a Saturday morning, 
and before midnight of the same day Mrs. 
Slope had received a note from the minister 
declining her ‘‘kind invitation to tea” and 
devoting several pages to as hearty abuse as 
a minister could frame in language. Mr. 
Stokes’s store was visited by a committee of 
the temperance society, who brought an 
officer to seize the “‘ soothing-syrup” keg; 
and before he had gone another minion of 
the law had Mr, Stokes in hand for selling 
adulterated goods. That same night Dea- 
con Pepper discharged his hired boy, with- 
out notice. Op that same afternoon Mr. 





Singing Snodgrass walked into the barber's 
shop, thrashed the barber, broke the bottles, 
and went straight off and proposed to Billy 
Smith’s sister—who accepted him at once. 

The edition of the paper was sold in no 
time. There was not a copy of it left by 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and while Si 
Slope was that evening making a selection 
of candy and dime novels, for which he in- 
tended to pay with the proceeds of the sale, 
he was seized upon by Mr. Percival, who 
proceeded then and there to chastise him. 
He had hardly escaped from this angry man, 
before Stokes’s boy had him by the hair of 
the head, dragged him into the middle of 
the street, and, putting him down in the 
mud, kicked him till he was black and blue. 
Captain Fungus saw the fight and came and 
helped Stokes’s boy. At last, covered with 
mud and with shame, the young editor 
made his escape and hied him homeward, 
vowing vengeance. He was just turning 
the last corner when he met the boy whom 
Deacon Pepper had turned away, and this 
wicked boy had a horsewhip. Such shriek- 
ing was never heard before in Snaptown. 

After this last infliction Si sneaked into 
the yard, saying: ‘‘ Never mind. I'll pay 
them up next week. I’ve got things to tell 
about all of ’em. I'll get every one of them 
alicking!” And he went across the yard to 
lock up the Zommyhauk office, As he ap- 
proached the building, the Tompkins boys 
sprung out upon him, and, acting as leaders 
to a score more of fiery and untamed young- 
sters, they proceeded to tear down the build- 
ings before Simon’s very eyes, having previ- 
ously bound him toa tree. Then they pelted 
him with the types, and, it being quite dark, 
made a glorious bonfire of the débris of the 
structure. Mr. Slope, seeing the light, came 
rushing out of the house, and, instead of 
driving the boys away, shouted: 

“Go it, boys. Serves him right. And 
when you've done, I'll take him in hand.” 
And Mr. Slope did take him in hand pretty 
effectually—so effectually, indeed, that 
Simon was obliged to stand at his meals for 
a week afterward. 

Poor boy! The day after that first and 
only issue he was seen limping out to the 
ruins; and as he stood there, leaning on a 
cane, and surveyed them with his one un- 
blacked eye, he was heard to murmur: 
“Things ain’t as they was. There’s no 
premium on telling the truth nowadays, 
George Washington couldn’t have edited a 
paper without lying; and I'd rather go to 
school all my days than ever try it again.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


La Grange, Inp., March 23d, 1879. 
Mister Eprrur: 

This is to noterfy yew that i hav gorn Crazee bekos 
yew hav not told us in the kolums of yewer Paper 
how that Squair Puzel is dun wich yew published Feb- 
wary the 6th. Ihad lots uv branes, and woz usen them 
to wurk out that puzel, til wun by wun thay hav left 
me. Had yew dun yure dewty and told yure numerus 
reeders long ear this how it waz dun I in al proberbil- 
erty wuld hav stil bin the hapy posesur uv them yit. 
Stil let the past bee berred in obliv-— (well 1 don’t no 
howto spel that wurd, but yew no wat 1 meen) but! 
du hoap yew wil tel rite orf at wunse, as thare ar sim- 
tums of mi large famerly goin the saim wa thare luvin 
farthur haz unles yew du. Wil yew thaerfore tel in 
yure next issuand oblyge. Yewers trewly 

R. 8. Hupparp. 





[We knew that square puzzle was disrep- 
utable, even for a puzzle, Taz INDEPENDENT 
office-boy to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
but we really and truly didn’t expect to wit- 
ness the tottering of giant intellects all over 
the country—and first-class asylums ask so very 
much for board too ! 

Try just once more, Mr. Hubbard, and use 
what appear to be the diagonals for the sides 
of your square. If this fail—but we must dis- 
semble !—Ep.] 

EASY PREFIX PUZZLE. 


Prefix the same syllable to: 1. Not early, and 
make a dignitary of the Church. 2, A subject, 
and make false appearance. 3. A network 
covering for the face, and make to overcome. 





‘4. Bagacious, ‘and make to foretéll. “5. A 


sketch or plan, and make to arrange before- 
hand. 6. Contrive or adjust, and make a pre- 
vious agreement. 7. Situation, and make a 
part of speech. 8. A notary, and make to di- 
rect medically. 9. A party or sect, and make 
to govern. 10. To cut or shave off, and make 
to make ready. 


BROKEN SENTENCES. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike 
but spelled differently. 

1. The —— grew very unpleasant —— we 
reached the house. 

2. I do not —— why I said ——. 

8. We do not know what may happen any 
— of —— lives. 

4. It is the business of women to —— and 
of man to——. 

5. If one does not —— the little things of 
life, he may —— all things. 

6. I knew it would ——, and I found my 
warning proved true by the effect upon every 
— of my body. Mortuer D. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin teacher, but not in schoo) ; 

My second is in humbug, but not in fool ; 

My third is in every, but not in all; 

My fourth is in spring-time, but not in fall; 
My fifth is in mallet, but not in stake ; 

My sixth is in jelly, and also in cake ; 

My seventh is in vacate, but not in go; 

My eighth is in ravel, but not in sew ; 

My ninth is in tramway, but not in car; 

My tenth is in nearer, but not in far ; 

My eleventh is in adder, but not in snake ; 

My twelfth is in danger, but not in quake ; 

My thirteenth is in raining, but not in pour ; 
My fourteenth is in boring, but not in bore ; 
My fifteenth is in allspice, and also in clove ; 
My sixteenth is in wander, but never in rove; 
My seventeenth is in pleasant, and also in mad; 
My eighteenth is in happy, but never in sad; 

I am long, and I’m narrow, not so high as a 


steeple, 
And I’m considered a blessing by most of the 
people. ¥. E. H. 


HALF-WORD SQUARES. 
1. 


1, a consonant ; 2, in like manner; 8, a coin ; 
4, harsh in temper. 


1, a consonant ; 2, a female relation; 8, the 
human race ; 4, a mixture of oats and husks; 
5, a disease of animals; 6, a place for feeding 
cattle. M. B. H. 


WORD SQUARES. 
1 
1, A genus of fish. 2. A dress worn in India. 
8. Fragments. 4. To polish. 
II. 
1. Quoth. 2. A genus of mussels, 8. Lubri- 
cates. 4. To toss. W. P. H. 
BEHEADED RHYME, 


In a little brook, on a summer day, 

There were little —— having quite a play. 

But alas! big boys put them all to —. 

Falling in themselves, alas ! they ne’er got —. 
FRANCES. 


ANs ‘VERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
EASY DOUBLE AMPUTATIONS. 


1, Skate. 2. Sheathe. 3. Weasel. 4. Franks. 
5. Crater. 

Qugrer Worp.—Haw-haw. 

Enigma.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


WORD SQUARES. 


weber 
Gowr, 
ZnO 
AzZzaw 





Free of charge. Your druggist will refund your 
money if Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup does not give you 
satisfaction and cure your cough. 
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x SkIn oF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
Dr. T. Felt’ Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Magical Beautifier, 


elicits a clear, transparent complexion, free from Tan, 
Freckles, or Moth Patches, and for this reason, as well 
as for the innocence and purity of its ingredients, has 
long maintained a prominent place in public estima- 
tion and in ladies’ boudours. We have thousands of 
testimonials to this effect from distinguished artists 
and celebrated belles. Every woman should be beauti- 
ful, just as every man should be dutiful. To insure this, 
the “human face divine” must be free from all spot 
or blemish. Nothing will do this so well and so harm- 
less as Gouraud’s Cream. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
instantly superfluous hair, without injury to the skin. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
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is the Best and Cheapest. 


dé have one of your Fiatjere and like 
very much.—Mary J. Root, Green- 
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HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered. 


Physicians give it the highest recommendations. 


t@ POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores. 
Carbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burns. 
Carbolic Salve cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
Carbolic Salve removes pimples and blotches. 
Carbolic Salve will cure cuts and bruises. 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 


Healing sing Compounds, and’ he loved a greater Te 

re 
tation and a similar 
een. ee ae 


VIRULENT SORES AND ULCERS 


idity by the use of 

ea rboll by ag gg is ried now —— uni- 

versally by BBY by physicians throughout the country in their 

pract ee. 
Testimonials from the a 

wala and otherwise, are it Feapec acoumulat: 

on our hands, demonstrating the sovereign e efficacy 


this Great External Remedy 
and that the cures which it effects are as prompt as 
they are complete. The two following excerpts are all 
we deem necessary to insert: 
N. Y., 


i Health, 
writes: to My Your arbelic' e vou an eres 
the an one | Soleo ahs athe discovery 0 Selene aaa 

(Petroleum V. Nasby), of New Yor 
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HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is used extensively in Hospitals, and is found to be not 
only a thorough purifler and disinfectant, but also the 
most wonderful and speedy healing remedy ever 
known. Beware of counterfeits, Sold by all Drug: 


ma Price 25 Cents per Box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 








FORKS, SPOONS, 
Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver. 
WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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¥ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. i 
Numbers, in advance (postage free).... ... $3.00 
(6mos.), in advance (postage free) ‘’s 





” (3mos.), 





“ a month), “ “ 
“ (2weeks), * “ 20 
Number (1 week), bad « 10 

$2 Numb after 3 ith « 

52 ry after 6 months, “ 
€2~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if ible. When neitherof 





these can be procured, send the money in a REGTIS- 

TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 

virtually an absolute protection against losses by 

mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
whenever requested to do s0. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their, discontinuance 
@nd until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

‘No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made-either the first or second week atter the money 
is Peceived. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs: SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are Our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and a@vertisements. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


+. 2787, New York City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a ® paper 3 regularly from the 
post-office—whether directe is name oranother’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2.1f — orders Mey per discontinued, he 
gant yall a may con- 
tinue to send it until payinent is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whet! the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the colums.) 
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RELIGIOUS NOTTORS....,...... Frery CENTS A LINE. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
ithe sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
are Reg. Price. 


‘Agriculturist..,.......+.ss0+000-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly......--..s.+0+ -850 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
‘Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 200 
‘Harper’s Magazine......... “uses 850 400 
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‘Home Journal.. 

Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ “Journal. hee 
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Littell’s Living Age.............. 
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“i Wite -\wake,”” an Illustrated 
Magazine tor Young People. . 
New York Semi-Weekly Post... 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
apectally interested. 





A LIST FOR AMATEURS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





ANNUALS are more trouble than they are 
worth to most flower cultivators. Certainly a 
large list will lead to discouraging failures. I 
will venture to suggest a list of indispensables 
and give a few hints for their culture : 

(1.) Asters.—Truffaut, German, and Washing- 
ton are the best. Sow ina hot-bed, and not 
transplant till the plants are three to five inches 
high. Thin them thoroughly, to make them 
stocky. Asters thrive in any rich soil. 

(2.) Snapdragon.—A good bed of best colors 
will delight you. They are easily grown, either 
sown in open soil orin hot-bed. Set them 18 
inches apart. Almost all flowers are crowded 
too much to show their real quality. A fine 
plant is half the charm. 

(3.) The Japan Pinks, especially the lacinia- 
ted. The single flowers are really preferable, if 
they are large and finely colored. Set them six 
inches apart, so as to thin out the poorest after 
they come to bloom. Or set two plants in a 
place and afoot apart. In this case, one of 
each two. The poorest in bloom can be pulled 
out. Place two fingers of the left hand close 
about the plants, press down ; then with the 
right hand draw out the plant you prefer to 
lose. 

(8.) Clove Pinks.—These are not exactly an- 
nuals and may with care last several years 
Plant 15 inches or more apart—better at 20 
inches—so as readily to adjust a hoe. Cover 
lightly in the winter with sawdust. 

(5.) Fetunias.—No flower gives so much sat- 
isfaction with so little trouble. Get the best 
seed of the singles. The doubles are mostly 
monstrosities. The exquisite shades and mark- 
ings of the single varieties are incomparable. 
Pull up at once every ordinary plant, before the 
pollen has spoiled the seed of the finer plants. 
Set as described above, two or three in a 
clump. Then thin out the poorest. 

(6.) The New Golden Celosia, or Cockscomb.— 
This is of all rich shades and marvelously 
beautiful. Set two feet apart. Transplant one 
or two into pots in Jate autumn, and they will 
remain fine until near spring. 

(7.) Balsams.—These must have room and 
rich soil in order to be worth raising. Set two 
feet apart. Place a double-handful of manure 
about each plant, press it down, sprinkle a 
little soil on it, and the plants will not dry up 
or wither, This is a capital plan in transplant- 
ing any flower or vegetable from the cold- 
frame. 

(8.) Drummond Phloz.—This is the darling 
of the garden—the summer pansy. It should 
not be grown in mass; but in single plants, 10 
inches apart. The finer sorts are indescribably 
lovely. 

(9). The Verbena, which may be grown as an 
annual, and any extraordinarily fine specimens 
saved as bedding plants. Take up only a small 
branch that has rooted. 

(10.) Mignonette.—This pet will sow itself 
always, only give it a little sunny corner. The 
new varieties are noimprovement, on the whole. 

(11.) Candytuft.—But the new varieties of 
this flower are a most decided acquisition. 

(12.) Stocks.—The large Ten Weeks are mag- 
nificent. Be careful not to have raw mantre 
at the roots. Save single ones for the sake of 
seed. Set 15 inches apart. Take up a few of 
the finest for winter bloom. 

(18.) Sweet Peas —Every year I say: We will 
have more of them next year. You cannot 
have too many. Sow for a succession from 
April to first of June. 

Here isa good baker’s dozen of choice first- 
class delights. If you have a bit of hard, 
rough soil, put on it Tropceolums or Nastur- 
tiums. If a bed not easily worked and not 
too near the walks, cover it with Zinnias, two 
feet apart,and Tropeolums underneath. I 
always raise a few rich blue Larkspurs also. 

Of biennials select choicest double Hollyhocks, 
the very best Sweet Williams, and a good sup- 
ply of Wallflowers, The last must be potted 
for winter bloom. 

For knolls select Ricinus and Cannas. Set 
your Gladiolus in the beds of perennials. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 

—— 


ONIONS. 


Tax onion has been 60 long in use as a com- 
mon vegetable that its origin is unknown, It 
wag used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and has never ceased to be a favorite 
preragge in the soup-kettle up to the present 
4 time. No other vegetable, except the ‘potato 
and cabbage, is so universally demanded, and 
the market is supplied with it through the en- 
tire year. 

Its culture as a field crop from seed in one 
year is confined to about latitudes 40° to 43° in 
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. South of this the dry heat of | to grow as fine sets as can be found anywhere. 
summer dwarfs the bulbs, and further north 


the season is too short and cold to insure a good 


crop. 

The best soil for the onfon is a rich, deep, 
mellow loam, free from stones. It should be 
well-drained and have but slight decltvity, for, 
if planted on land with much slope, the heavy 
rains of early spring will sometimes wash out 
the seed. 

The land is prepared to best advantage in 
fall, by plowing under a heavy dressing of ma- 
nure, ten to fifteen cords per acre, and in spring 
applying in addition wood ashes or potash salts 
at the rate of 1,000 pounds of ashes to the acre 
or about 300 to 500 of potash galts (sulphate is 
best). 

In spring it is best not to plow deep for onions. 
A small plow or cultivator is used, followed by 
a harrow and roller, repeating the operation at 
least twice, until the surface is thoroughly fine 
and mellow to the depth of three or four inches. 
After the last rolling the seed is sown with a 
hand-drill in rows fifteen inches apart, at the 
rate of four to six pounds peracre. The sooner 
the land can be made ready in spring the better 
for the crop, as it is quite hardy, and if sown 
early is more likely to escape injury by drought: 

The quantity of seed sown, per acre, as well 
as the quality, is of the utmost importance. If 
too much seed is sown great labor, is required 
to thin the plants well, and the thinning is in- 
jurious to the plants left standing ; while a poor 
stand from bad or insufficient seed leaves the 
land in possession of weeds. instead of onions. 
If the seed has not been grown from selected 
onions with a “‘ pedigree,” the result will be a 
crop of scullions, about as valuable as a litter of 
pups of the wrong gender. It requires a great 
deal of care to raise the best onion seed, and 
much of that sold is worse than worthless; while 
true seed is cheap at double the price at which 
it is sold, when sold at all. 

As soon as the seed is fairly up the shove-hoe 
is kept going once a week, followed by hand- 
weeders, until the crop, is too large to admit 
further culture, which will generally be about 
the middle of July. About a month later the 
tops will begin to wilt and drop as the bulbs 
mature, and when about half or two-thirds of 
them are down the crop should be pulled and 
eight or ten rows thrown together into a windrow 
to dry. They should lie thus for two weeks or 
more, turning them with a wooden rake after 
every rain, until the tops are well cured; they 
may then be carted to the storehouse on a dry 
afternoon, and kept with the tops on until re- 
quired for sa'e. 

If the crop is left standing in the field until 
all the tops fall, there is danger in wet weather 
that the earliest ones will start to make a sec- 
ond growth, which will injure their keeping. 
In very dry weather there is no danger of this. 

Onions are stored in a dry loft, provided with 
a stove to keep out the frost, if it is required to 
market them continuously in winter; or, if not, 
they may be allowed to freeze, and then covered 
deeply with hay, to prevent them from thawing, 
and in this way they will keep till they thaw, 
when they must be sold promptly, as they will 
not bear repeated freezing and thawing. 


The tops are trimmed off by hand with a sharp . 


knife by boys, who usually do it by the piece, for 
about three cents per bushel. The small onions 
are sold for pickling, or saved to set out in 
spring, as will be descrihed below. 

The varieties of onions grown as above de- 
scribed are known as field onions, of which 
there are three most popular kinds in our mar- 
kets—the White Portugal, the popular summer 
variety, of excellent flavor and best in the sea- 
son, but does nut keep well in winter; the Yel- 
low Danvers, the staple in Boston market ; and 
the Red Wethersfield, a large and coarser kind, 
popular in New York. These supply the trade 
from July 10th, when they begin to come in 
green in bunches, until April or May. Large 
quantities are sold for ship stores, as they are 
the best preventive for scurvy known. 

In May our market is supplied by the ship- 
ments of early onions from Bermuda, and also 
by bunched winter onions raised here. The 
latter are produced by sowing the common field 
onion seed late in July quite thickly, ten or 
twelve pounds of seed per acre being used. 
The crop is sheltered in winter by a light cover- 
ing of strawy manure or other convenient litter, 
and is pulled for sale green in bunches before 
the market is supplied with the better “set 
onions,” which begin to come in early in June, 
and supply the trade until the growth from seed 
is large enough for bunching. 

The “set onion” is simply a bulb which is 
dwarfed the first year by drought or poor land 
or heat, and when planted the next year, instead 
of throwing up a seed stem, first completes its 
growth toa large onion. In the Southern States 
onions are grown considerably in this way, 
and it used to be thought that the sets could 
only be grown at the South, and our gardeners 
here were in the habit of buying their sets from 
Philadelphia. Of late years, however, they 
have learned that it is only required to sow the 
seed rather late, about May 10th to 15th, on 
rather poor, dry land, and very thickly, in order 








The sets are wintered over like ripe onions, 
and assorted as to size and the different sizes 
planted in separate beds, so as to mature to- 
gether. The planting is done very early in 
spring, as soon as the land will work fine, and 
the crop grows very rapidly, coming to market 
from May 25th to July 1st, It is all solid green, 
bunched. 

The onion is a vegetable very subject to 
* sports,’ as the botanists call the peceliar 
freaks of growth which show themselves from 
time to time. In the field of common onions 
there will always be some sets or dwarfed im- 
mature bulbs, and these are generally saved by 
the gardeners for. planting next spring. Less 
common are the sports known as potato onions 
and top onions. The potato onion, when the 
bulb is planted in spring, instead of throwing 
up a seed-stalk, divides at the bulb, forming 
three to ten or twelve new bulbsof considerable 
size. 

The top onion, when the bulb is planted in 
spring, throws up a seed-stem, which bears, in- 
stead of the ordinary cluster of flowers and 
seeds, a cluster of small bulbs, about the size 
of peas, which, if planted the next year, will 
form a large bulb. 

The onion crop is one requiring a great deal 
of labor to keep it clear of weeds, and should 
only be planted on land that is free from the 
seed of weeds. When once a piece of lend is 
found to be adapted to onion growing, it is 
usual to grow onions repeatedly for several 
years, as rotation with this crop seems to be not 
needed. Indeed, they do better when planted 
on the same land successively, Upon good 
land and with good culture onions are very 
productive. A good average crop is 400 to 
500 bushels per acre, and in rare instances they 
have been known to yield even 1,000 or more 
bushels of good, salable bulbs. 

Celery is often grown between the onion-beds, 
in rows about seven or eight feet apart. The 
onions are cleared away in season to admit of 
banking the celery in fall. This is a very good 
plan, as the late working given to the celery 
destroys the weeds and prevents them from 
going to seed without additional care, 

Spinach is sometimes sown between each 
row of onions, and cleared off early, before the 
onions make much growth ; but, unless upon 
land very free from weeds, this is a bad prac- 
tice, as it prevents early weeding of the onions. 
Dandelions are sometimes sown between the 
rows of set onions, when the land is very clean. 
The set onions are cleared away in May, before 
the dandelions make much growth.—W. D. 
PHILBRIOK, in ‘' Am, Cultivator.” 





MAKE WAR UPON THE INSECTS. 


It is neither necessary nor advisable to wait 
forthe opening of spring or warm weather 
to make war upon various species of insects 
infesting gardens and orchard or farm crops. 
Some kirds are, of course, hidden away in the 
earth, where they will remain until the warm 
weather calls them forth ; but there are others 
which can be more easily destroyed now than 
later in the season. Conspicuous among thesc 
are several which infest the apple orchard. 
The eggs of the American tent caterpillar can 
at this season be found in small compact masses, 
surrounding the small twigs of the trees, and 
may be readily removed by hand or the twigs 
cut off and burned. The eggsare very minute 
and glued together in masses of several hun- 
dred, each one of which, if allowed to remain 
upon the tree and hatch, will produce a vora- 
cious worm, capable of eating many full-grown 
apple leaves in the summer. Of course, trees 
denuded of their foliage by these worms cannot 
grow or produce a crop of fruit. Another pest 
of the apple tree, known as the “‘ leaf crumpler”’ 
(Phycita nebulo), is also made conspicuous in 
winter by its habit of folding up a leaf or two 
in the fall and hiding within during the cold 
weather. These dricd dead leaves are securely 
fastened to the twigs of the trees, and may be 
readily secn during winter, at which time they 
should be gathered and burned, with their con 
tents, thereby checking the increase of this in 
jurious insect. In some few localities the | ag 
or basket worm is injurious to apple and other 
trees. Theirlong cocoons may be seen hanging 
on the tree during winter, and, of course, may 
be easily gathered and burned. 

There are also cocoons of various other kinds 
of noxious insects to be found at this season 
attached to the bark, branches, and twigs of 
trees, shrubs, old fences, and the sides otf 
buildings, all of which should be gathered be- 
fore the warm weather sets the imprisoned 
moth or butterfly free. The chrysalids of the 
now common white cabbage butterfly can 
usually be found attached to board fences or 
the sides of buildings near the garden or cab- 
bage-patch, and it is much less trouble to gather 
these and destroy them than to take the but- 
terfly on the wing, or destroy the caterpillars 
when buried inside of a head of cabbage. The 
apple-tree borer (Saperda candida) attacks the 
stems of the trees near the surface of the ground, 
and early in the spring is the best time to search 
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— 
for the grubs or pupss, with a sharp knife or 


small gouge, and kill every one that is found. 
If the search is deferred until after the trees 
come into bloom, many of the winged insects 
will have escaped and commenced depositing 
eggs upon the bark of the same or other trees ; 
consequently, whatever is to be done toward 
checking the increase of this pert had better be 
done now than Jater inthe season. While look- 
ing for borers in the stems of apple trees, it is 
well to take a look among the larger branches, 
because there is another and quite a different 
kind of borer which attacks these, as well asthe 
stems of the trees. Their presence in the tree 
can usually be detected by dead patches of 
bark, and when these are cut out the borers will 
be found underneath or in the live bark near by. 
If the small twigs are dead or appear to be 
withered, they should be cut off and examined 
closely, because there is a ‘‘twig-borer’’ (Am- 
phicerus bicaudatus), which is often very de- 
structive to apple orchards, boring out the cen- 
ter of the young shoots of the previous season’s 
growth. These little beetles are less than a 
half inch long and not more than one-sixteenth 
in diameter ; but they are large enough to do 
considerable damage to an orchard when they 
are plentiful. 

There are also currant and raspberry borers, 
which may be sought for in the dead stems of 
these plants, which should be cut out and 
burned, with their contents. It is a great mis- 
take to either wait until summer before at- 
tempting to destroy noxious insects, or to throw 
the brushwood and trimmings from trees, vines, 
and other plants into heaps in some out-of-the- 
way place and leave them there to decay. All 
such refuse should be burned up as soon as pos- 
sible after it is removed from the plants; and, 
if the wood is too green to burn freely, add 
enough dry material to insure the combustion 
of the whole. Vast numbers of noxious in- 
sects can be destroyed in this manner, the pres- 
ence of which may or may not be known to the 
gardener or farmer who performs the operation. 
All the old dead weeds, grass, and similar rub- 
bish which may have accumulated in fence- 
corners or elsewhere should be carefully gath- 
ered up before warm weather comes on and 
set on fire; for {t is in just such places that the 
chinch bug, Colorado potato beetle, squash 
bug, and Southern cabbage bug hide away in 
vast numbers in the fall and remain during the 
winter, and the sooner they are disturbed in 
spring and exposed to their natural enemies the 
better. Many may also be gathered with the 
rubbish and burned. 

A few hours or even days devoted to the 
search for insects and the cleaning up of rub- 
bish will be time well spent; and if all farmers 
would do so insect pests might become less 
numerous than at present. The increase of 
noxious insects is not caused merely by the 
destruction of their natural enemies or by 
the clearing up of the country ; but is due in 
great part to the indifference of the farmer and 
gardener in taking the simplest precautionary 
measures to prevent it. The grain weevil, which 
is at this moment increasing with great rapid- 
ity in most of the Northern States, is a foreign 
insect imported only a few years since, and it 
bids fair to do far more damage here than it 
ever did in its native country ; simply because 
our farmers will not spend the time necessary 
to keep it in check, as is done in Europe. The 
same may be said of the pea weevil, Hessian fly, 
cabbage worm, and other European insects, 
which have of late years appeared in this coun- 
try and are rapidly spreading over its entire 
length and breadth, so that some important 
crops are actually excluded from cultivation. 
If every farmer and gardener would keep his 
own grounds free from noxious insects, or even 
do a little in that direction, it would make a 
vast difference in the sum total of losses occa- 
sioned by these pests; and it is with the hope 
of prompting some action in this matter among 
ey readers that the above is written.— Weekly 





OUR BEE HINTS. 


Do not be in too great a hurry to remove the 
bees from their winterquarters to their places 
in the apiary on the first mild day of spring. 
Provided they are healthy and do not need 
feeding, it is best to keep them packed up and 
cool till the spring showers have abated, for 
otherwise many bees will be lost. Nor is the 
fear of their loss the only reason for keeping 
them in. It is important that they should com- 
mence breeding as soon as they begin to fly out. 
If they do not, they will dwindle away and the 
strength of the colonies will be reduced, which 
it will take a long time toregain. But they can- 
not rear brood until they can gather pollen 
enough from which to make “ bee-bread”’ to 
feed the young; hence, in northern latitudes, 
where the chill of winter still suppresses vege- 
tation, bees will be most secure in their winter- 
quarters for some time longer. Feeding, if 
necessary, must be attended to. 

Thone who venture into bee-keeping for the 
first time this spring should make up their 
minds what hive to use and use no other. It 
je @ great advantage to have every hive, board, 





frame, and cleat equal in size and shape to every 
other, so as to avoid the trouble in transferring, 
changing of frames, etc., that constantly must 
arise where hives of different sizes and shapes 
are used. Of course, we talk of none but 
moveable frame hives; but of these a very co- 
pious list of patterns might be enumerated, 
each claiming to have some distinguishing fea- 
ture that makes it superior to all others. We 
shall not discuss the merits and demerits of 
these; but siraply give some of the points most 
essential to a good hive and then let each pur- 
chaser suit himself. 

The hive should be simple, A nrmber of 
strips, bits, and pieces, that require to be ac- 
companied by a descriptive catalogue, in order 
to learn where each one belongs and what it is 
gcod for, are of no advantage whatever ; but, 
on the contrary, serve to form hiding-places 
for bee enemies, to confuse the apiarist and 
retard bis work. 

It should be cheap. Numerous patents on 
movahle frame hives have now expired, and no 
hive, made of the best materials and painted, 
ought to exceed two dollars in price; and if 
the beginner is mechanic enough to make his 
own hives they can be had much cheaper. 

It should be compact in form, If any one 
dimension much exceeds the others, in being 
either too long, too broad, or too shallow, the 
bees are spread over too large an area and are, 
therefore, more likely to perish from cold and 
the attack of enemies than if their home were 
of a more cubical form. 

It should be tight and of exact workmanship. 
The reasons are obvious. A hive full of cracks 
and openings, that admit moths, ants, and 
other insects, as well as rain, cold, and heat 
alike, or which is made in so slip-shod a man- 
ner as to weaken the durability of the whole 
hive and render its parts unfit for use in other 
hives, cannot be profitably employed. 

A hive we have used with good results cont 
sists of a simple box, without top or bottom, 
made of inch lumber and measuring one foo- 
deep, one foot wide, and one and a half feet 
long, inside measure. The ends and sides may 
be joined by tongues and grooves, or simply by 
nailing, if carefully done. All around this box 
and two inches from the top is nailed a cleat, 
which suppcrts a similar box, that forms the 
second story, and which is made large enough 
just to slip over the first one, or lower story, 
but only ten inches high. This is covered with 
a tight-fitting lid and provided with a loose 
bottom board. The upper story gives room 
for storing honey in boxes or frames, the lower 
for brood-chamber.— Rural New Yorker, 





FLOWER-GARDEN HINTS. 


Many people say that their flowers, which 
once did well, do not thrive any more, and the 
reason is incomprehensible tothem. In many 
cases the trouble is from worn-out soil; and 
if a little manure or a little fresh earth be added 
occasionally it is wonderful what an effect it 
will have on the renewed growth of half-worn- 
out root-stocks. Some kinds of flowers, espe- 
cially, soon grow surly and bad-tempered un- 
less they have a complete change of earth once 
in awhile. The verbena is of this character. 
In perfectly fresh soil—that is, earth which has 
never grown a verbena before—it grows like a 
weed; but the next year it is not quite so well, 
and in a few years it absolutely refuses to 
creep, run, or do anything, and we are forced 
to confess that the verbena won’t do for us as 
it used to years ago 

Other flowers are not quite so stubbornly 
fastidious as the verbena; but still all more or 
less like to feel rejuvenated by an addition of 
some kind occasionally to the earth-blessings 
they have already been treated to. 

Almost all our best hardy flowers are natives 
of woods or low, undisturbed lands, where the 
decaying leaves from the trees or the washings 
of higher surface-lands make a new annual 
entertainment for them ; and it has been found 
by experiment that nothing is so good for these 
pretty little flowers as well-decayed leaf-mold 
from the woods, spread round the root-stocks, 
just above the ground. But, where this cannot 
be had, any other well- decayed vegetable 
refuse that may “‘ be laying around loose ” will 
do very nearly as well. Strong, rich manure— 
barnyard manure—has not been found very 
good for garden-flowers. It makes the herbage 
too strong and the flowers less in proportion. 
But, if nothing more natural can be got at to 
help the flowers along and the soil seems ex- 
hausted and poor, this will be found much bet- 
ter than leaving the plants to struggle along as 
best they can.— Germantown Telegraph, 





GROWING THE LIMA BEAN. 


THE lima bean is one , of our most popular 
vegetables ; but, for one reason or another, many 
people have trouble in getting them to do well 
and some people in getting them at all. This 
bean loves heat, dislikes cold moisture, and de- 
lights in a loose, rich soil. Those who wish to 
succeed have to be careful that all these condi- 
tions are fully insured. 
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In order to guard against damp, the earth is F 


drawn into hills, 0 thet any. bundant 
moisture can pass rapidly away. If the soil be 
heavy, a large portion of road-sand is mixed 
with the sofl in these hills; and, if one can have 
access to @ cow-yard, well-decomposed manure 
from such a locality is the perfection of food to 
the lima bean. Then, in planting, they ought 
to be set but just beneath the surface, or they 
will be very liable to rot in pushing their way 
through. It does no harm, either, to push them 
in the dirt edgewise, as the sprouting germ 
comes up all the sooner therefor. 

But, with even all those precautions for dry- 
ness, food, and warmth, people often plant too 
soon. Acold rain follows and the seed rots. A 
first-rate truck-gardener tells us that he never 
sets his beans until the warmth in the hills rises 
to 60°—as he tests it by a thermometer—and he 
has a tolerable certainty that it will continue at 
least this. In this way he avoids replanting, as 


so many of his neighbors do who plant on the 
haphazard system. Four sound-looking beans 
are set to each hill, and, if all grow and do well, 
one is taken out. He regards three plants as 
fully enough to remai Ger t Tele- 
graph. 








SOWING GARDEN SEEDS. 


As seed-sowing time is approaching, it will 
be in order to say that a very great portion of 
seeds annually sown are lost through deep sow- 
ing. Of course, large seeds, like beans and 
peas, may be covered with an inch or more of 
earth, and yet be able to work their way easily 
through the surface; but with smaller things 
the merest covering is sufficient, provided the 
earth is pressed firmly over the seed. Peas and 
beans, as the season advances, can be planted 
deeper and deeper 

In flower-seeds it is quite common to sow 
them on the ground in a little patch, and then 
scatter a mere dust of earth over, beating it a 
little with the back of the trowel; and it is 
found that the seed germinates better than if 
put beneath the surface. There is not the tend- 
encytorot. Again, we have known some of 
the lighter kinds of garden vegetables to be 
scattered along the garden-line and merely trod 
in with the feet to grow so well that every seed 
seemed to sprout. This, of course, implies 


that the ground should be dry enough to powder 
under the feet; and so it always should be 
when seeds are eown. To sow deep or when 
the earth is wet are great mistakes,—German- 
town Telegraph. 


PRUNING THE BLACKBERRY. 


Persons having cultivated the blackberry 
are possessed of sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand the fact that the longer they allow the 
canes to remain unpruned the lateral branches 
are proportionably shorter and the fruit small- 
er. To obtain the largest size berries, and the 
largest quantity too, cut back the leading canes 
to not exceed four feet in length; and shorten-in 
also the lateral branches, if they seem to need 
it. This will be found to increase also the 
breadth of the stool, affording more bearing 
room and generally to result in greatly im- 
proving the crop. It can be done any time up 
to the 10th of April. In July the young wood 
which by that time has grown over the tops 


of the old bearing canes, should be clip non 
especially the lateral branches. It will 

the best effect upon ee following year’s eon. 
—Germantown Telegraph. 


SPROUTING POTATOES. 


SprovuTine the white potato will advance 
the crop two weeks. They should be cut so 
that. about two eyes are allowed to each piece, 
and these should be planted in hot-beds, with 
very thin covering of soil; or it is better to 
plant in boxes, and set these ina hot-bed, so 
that after they are properly sprouted they can 
be at once carried to the place of planting. If 
the nights should be anyway cold, protect with 
a thin covering of straw when the plants make 
their appearance above ground. Some persons, 
who want a large quantity sprouted, cut the 
potatoes as desired, and spread them on 
boards, boxes, or crates, in a dark place, and 
when sprouted, say from an inch to an inch 
and a half, expose them to the light, moisten- 


ing two or three times a week with tepid wa- 
ter, They should be planted out so that there 
is net more than two inches of sofl over the top 
of the sprouts.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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TREES& SH!.UBS 


in variety. ST REES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
rare EVERGREENS, Glematia, Azaleas. and RHODO 


ardy 
Roses: new Shrubs ; all at v: ery reduced rates. Ceme 
eter Esti: 


for large quantities at p! portionate prices. For Cat- 
alogues address 


R. B. PARSONS & €CO., 
Rox 99, NO N.Y. 
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oxi set ried Ort Gloveland, Ohio. 
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For $1.00 we willeend /res by maii either of the belew- 
sl. named collections, all distinct varictics : 
F ernenpnt Fon 44 {a Contant - ame 
Begon or r 
2 om appeal {fancy},er8 rs Maine Pa {moothly), é 
Chrysanthem: or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 
4Paims, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved 


12 Dablias, or 8 Dianthus, ab Giadiotes, 


Ayala or 8 Mosses, or 

8 Zon ale, or 8 Dbie, 
Jeraniums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
pests, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses {Peart), 


ist 





3 
aa Sear. 








2 Scarcer G: 
varieties Sree. 


PETER. HENDERSON a co. 


35 Cortlandt Sirect, New York, 








All kinds of SEEDS for the Farm and Garden, of 
the very best in quality and strain. Send for Catalogue. 


FRANK 8S. PLATT, Seed Grower, 
$96 and 898 State St., New Haven, Conn. 


Pearl Millet. 


ee Mag ard fe 





br: on ry ~. rodlution feat 
year— brice, by 1 all, Der a 13 
$3. Special oe or large 


pereeinrm PROLIFIC “CORN. 


result of caieful 
years bears 


M Price’ Se y mail, postpaid, per 
Ce EOE a > a 5Oc. per 34 Ib.: + $1 per Ib 

My Catalogue of Seeds an ties for 
farmers mailed free to all we Hist e 


WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., New York. 


P WREBP®! 
BASF BERR y 


Blackberry 


E, P, ROE Se 


yu oo ty he eam Bey ayy “idaress Leos a Rou, 
Cornwallcon-Hudson, N. Y¥. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


King & Murray, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


cur cies » bo euttivate, tm the bent manner all de- 
one es of Trees and Shrubs that are hardy ia 








our latitude, and a which there is any demand. 

will be delivered in New York City free of 
freight, and will be pan F directed and 
any port that purchasers 





rl oh acct cts. 

oe. Both fees to ous tomers. Fine, thrifty a low 
rices. Address 
’ W. 8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. 


_NEW AND RARE PLANTS. a 


e largest and m 
gual for sale = Arg ~ orgy Fyn yg 4 crtangive ae 
sortment, in large ni Sg of tand Orna- 
mental Tr ru 
SPECIA ibs, 


a 
ne A note: 
ey ct siaslene ft be 
and ud New ge Choice ‘Haray Bian hb cow 


PARSONS & SONS CO. L Limited, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flashing, L. . 


NIMAL DUST FERTILIZER 











MADE FROM ae. 
BLOOD, MEAT mare B ° 
wulichanas hae’ to 10 10 per cent. Ammonia 
2 to 10 | ce phoric it contains the 


SE oe ree 


Office Seo 87 and 20, Fapenll Hall Market, 











fi o & 











April 3, 1879.] 








TREES FOR: THE: MILLION. 


An endless variety of Nursery Stock, both Fruit and 
Ornamental, eomprising everything suited to this 
climate. 


Particular attention called to.onr large and elegant 
assortment of Elms and Maples for the Street and Lawn. 


Also Hambletonian and Clydesdale Horses and Hol- 
stein Cattle, all of the most perfect breeding. 
Send for a Catalogue, stating what you want. 


SMITH & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
, ee ra 


Necore =p™* Street. 


pe Farmers al Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No, 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve P Tears’ 
successfu so haa ahown 19 00 bo 6f the.) Very High- 


ity and stand 
PACIF 


., Bos ; E. N. S, Wind- 
sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPE South 
Water Street Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 


LIS 
New Yer! 
ctory, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








fully and ale 8 or 


Beriect 


ranteed 
simple or 


satisfact 
r At 


Seed-So' 
would be without 
lar. 


LA DOows’ 
Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROWS. | 





A, pue ‘ageing 


jointed 1 p' center, is ap fp both 
} . Acknow arted te 


ae. uneven ces. 

of the kind, ne vat puive rize Cy cover hah better 

23 one ‘ration e han gO) Ie “te w ce w others. 
” with both hilied. M | and a D 


welishod. send. tor  Cironlar rand Price- 
Manufactured by 
WHEELER & MELICK C0O., Albany,N.Y., 


for the United Senhes, except New England States. 
EVERETT & SEWALL, Boston, Mass., Manufacturers 
for the New fatnd States. 





a “ -~* rN >) a Dd e 
- & 
+ GS Ss ag 
| Pv ss Par" Yo 
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See 
THE THOMAS” wre 


is made for farmers who 
want a first-class rake ata 
pu my an tow price. RY 
. more 
FAS} ‘or re; airs, 
Baraca 54) = selects work, wad 
MC. €, than any othe r 
and complete rake made. Fecha iatme mone Tied 
and th the best Revolving Rake in the market. Or- 


rake 
der from ~~ bn ek if your dealer does not keep them. 
Send for circulars to 


J.H. THOMAS & SONS, Manufacturers, 


Springfield, Ohio. 
Mention this paper. 





AB 








‘Ter, Best FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWARD AND GRAND MEDAL, 







BUY THE 


A. P. DICKEY' 


FANNING MILL 


iat oanns LEAN PRRFROTLY 

CKLE 

oa al fo atte rom 
Wheatan iapratter 

» grades Phe mm om 

for secding and market, 


farmer its costannually 


A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis. 


Address, 








REMINCNON AGRIGULOYRAL Ct, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovels, 


SCOOPS AND SPADES, 
(made without Welds or Rivets), 


HOES, 


Garden and Horse-Rakes, 
' _ AND. Te 
Agricultural Implements 
Generally. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 


57 Reade Street. 
<a SEND Stamp For IL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








LA tit HARROW. 


THE 


Latest 


AND 


HST. 
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in 
of 
oo 
ee. 
This Plow contain: 
gnioNTA a nren the mest re.narkable im ED PCr rere HARaV's iy far the 
Rocy en: 8 ever made in | pest whee {harrow made and the most useful tool ever 
to > handio wie Suite pat t mes, will De ~- 2, "Srder > 
» Ww 
tng Handles, which | sarly Af you want one, RELIABLE AGENTS WANT 
wal mth both ect to | ED. FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIROU: 
e furrow. Light 
draw, firm, SMALL 
page ec eg EVERETT & 
‘atent Ha) etal, 
zen, iseodhoagtad ote 43 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
TA to steel. We also | SOLE MANUFACTURERS FOR THE N. E. STATES. 
ay THE BELCHER & TAYLOR ORICUE: & MELICK C€O., Alba 
AGRICUL- WHEELER MELIC ny, N. ¥. 
“ TURAL AL Poon, CO., Chicopee Falls, Mas: Manuf's for the United States, except t New England. 
wr of- 
@ as- ~ 
aa Engines, and Horse Powers. 
~~ Improvements in Threshers 
as most complete and effective poe Barr the 
ech, . Engine and Boiler of novel des 
ght, economical, and_ powerful. 
| Boiler Shell u right, tubes horizontal. 
d, Bete a rq 8 Sparks, Horse Powers 













aver 
‘ AQ. all sizes, Send nt 


=| 









and Endless Chain 
ircularis. 














‘a and is the most complete and d, tis Ily 
ws the erent from and-su; r to 

ers fe tn cg ie ca Foe Aol LC) 
Price, the heat: prise at the “Centennial Cae ine He” 
ton. season of aalvitiy te en - 
oftze Py Prof. (eo. Thurber, Ot New New Ji and ot Y. 
oe ; C2" Agents \ Wanted. —For full descriptive circular y address 

18, , —- MERRIMAC MACHINE eee? nar ee 
wets iW ik ORGES 2 { and'P00 18, THE BEST CHEAPEST. 
a3 for circular 

PIRE FARM F deine pens ator gre 








inne your bills at the Blacksmith’s and Machine 
Shop hy, by baring on the farm oS of these celebrated 
fully warranted, and of the bes: material. 


Best Wactoned Gast Steal Pace and Horn. 


All sizes, from ro Ibs. to go Ibs., at from $2.00 to $8.00 
sizes at g cts. per ib. Address, for Cir- 


culars, &e., FISHER & NORRIS, 
Original and Only Manufacturers, Trenton, N. J. 


Harrison $ Mills, Newly Improved. 


Src Seandand Oe Corn 
ett 19-inch Mill, 


ot pour. 





EDWARD HARRI SON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 





VARNISH AND PAINT WORKS. 


COMSTOCK BROS. & CO., 
Utiea, New York. 
READY-MIXED VARNISH PAINTS. 


Economical, Beautiful, and Durable, Varnish Paints 
have no oon. as — are made from ‘Pu 


and pi the came as for best 
There F Paints are 
= sold by the g 
-five gallons, 
shade or color. wend 
ing twenty-five beautiful 
anteed wherever used. 


LILLY’S PATENT 


Butter - Worker 


Varnishes. 
separed Wd immediate use. They 

in rom one to 
Purest W Foy 4 variety of 
at oe Sample C co ontain- 
guar 





is now ledged to be the | 
bo! f co} e and effective 
‘teedin machine in the 

arket, » xing. the salt 
alts hand-work to perfec- 
for Circular and see 








tion. Send 
the list of ne 
now using them. 

C. H. R. TRIEBELS, = 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


Guaranteed Pure. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Ss. H. MORGAN & CO., 
Toledo, 0. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS, 


MENEELY & Sa 


Bell Lpewnoo ad ‘wir~ Trey N.Y. 


chinks’ sca SCADEMY. FACTORY. 
Patent Mountings. Bettiogued taunt 


BUCKEYE BELL rouyony 


er 


BERATED loge TIFT, Cine’ ae 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


operat attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Rosadalis. 


HE GREAT SOUTHERN REMEDY 

for the cure of Secrofula, Scrofulous 
Taint, Rheumatism, White Swelling, Gout, 
Goitre Consumption, Bronchitis, Nervous 
Debility, Malaria, and all diseases arising 
from an impure condition of the Blood. 

The merits of this valuable preparation 

are 80 well known that a passing notice is 
but necessary to remind the readers of this 
journal of the necessity of always having 
a bottle of this medicine among their stock 
of family necessities. 
Certificates can be presented from many 
leading Physicians, Ministers, and heads of 
families throughout the South endorsing 
in the highest terms The Fluid Extract of 
Rosadalis 


Dr, R. Wilson 








i 

















f Iti ’ 
ye ae he Den mace fart: Py Soroteie 
with m 1 geen 

“a ~f- C. Push, of Baltipo 


pg ead it i su 
we egmabney Ball ite, ena 
falc 

Dey 


D ee ae tse th a he cheer- 
| / ville ac = t Seat ie Wiles ta ane 


r with d ais. 
ior to any 


nds and 

a 1 6. G. pang gon yg ot 

‘ennessce, 8a, m o euma- 
tism when alleise a tailed 
Rosadalis is a never-fafling preparation. 
Its ingredients are published on every 
package. Show it to your Physician, and 
he will tell you it is composed of the 
strongest alteratives that exist and is an 
excellent Blood Purifier. Did our space 
admit, we could give you testimonials from 
every state in the South, and from persons 
known to every man, woman, and child, 
_| either personally or by reputation. 





ROSADALIS is Sold by all 
Druggists. 


JOEN F, HENRY, CURRAN & (0, 
8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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ISH 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER, 


e only fertilizer tessedly eomtal 
er elements found ih cad erty Pro 
pT. of t uiltural Station, 
analysed s ae of" et ee different and found in 

t they tain 


Se aA placed on each package. 


br Direajara Adres RFETILIZER co. 
Doane St., Boston, a ase 





A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Celds, Pneumenia, Brenchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Ereathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 

It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night- sweats and tightness across the chest which ac 
company ft. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be- 
nign specific May eure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 

READ THE emcee 
of Cincinnati, sends us the sub- 
bed 


Dr. 
ined. el p Pn neany a "« Thave © prescri 
obs eaureher of cases, and akgave 


oe at one chue 
Bashi 4 





with ev 

— r commenci tig to 
“0b "Kuhn, of Latapette, Ind. bho pe ae year 

Saouptte tion, and got 60 low our A ag d oo. F could not 

pe Nn went} oe. Lt 


, 
he is now ‘in ahoat ith, of HALLS § 
medieine." 
The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 


which ‘has beén accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’/S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and. showing the esti- 
mation im which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. ‘Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottie. 


- = 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 








For » Menta! | and Physi  eEnaetion: |) Dye 
me paaiy, O “Weakened bnersy, ete. 
rections of E. N. Hors- 


ford, late ae in ft, Shiversity 
Te ‘makes a delicious drink, with water and # 


A very large trade p on Pe erat one 
of Physicians, and it is highly recommended by all the 
got —— a5 - ee if this country. 
her information, will be sup- 


wi vat er il to the manufacturers, 
piled upon applica ica on TAL WO ~~ 


CANCER 








w. IP. P KINOSLAY, M..D., Rome, N. Y. 





Asnex | Trass Dep’t, 
New York, 








MIDDLETON PLATE COMPAIT’S 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York, 
For Gale iy Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Established 1854. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Merchant Tailors 


AND OLOTHIEBS, 
261 and 2638 Eighth Ave., cor. 28d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
A RARE and CHOICE SELECTION of the LATEST 


Spring Styles, 


N ND DOMESTIC CLOTHS 
en apenas ASSIMERES, SUITINGS, Erc., 


for OR... s Custom Orders, at 
*POPULAR PRICES. 


Also a full assortment of 


FINE READY-MADE GARMENTS, 


at VERY LOW RATES, for MEN, YOUTHS, and BOYS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL receive prompt and 


especial care. 
Bend for Samples, Prices, and Rules for 
Self-Meacuremont. 


~“LINENE” 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Two m Ons. Best oF ALL. WesR Born Sipes. No 
more Paper Collars. Try THEM and BE CONVINCED by 
use, Three styles—ANGELO, RAPHAEL, and RUBENS. 
@centsa box. Sold in New York City by 


C.w. N Bos. ba te 
JONES, 8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street ; 
Be MLL GO. ih Bree 20th Street ; 
for, by mail to REVERS- 


arr Atom 


PUMP. 
Waser Blaranes ni Hight 
ly gnd Certainly for, Ba for Giath Roots, Water Clos Closets, 
Tat eegrky taetes "era te — 


For bb ide t plist acd 
EZ 
















KS, 
Manuf’r of the rd A Automatic Pamp, 
(Successor to ‘ord ok, 
Cor. Sigourney a: Sts., Hartford, U8, 





BLOOD A ) AND NERVE FOOD, 
ee patrttive equal. 

ae Sia ty ae the ° 

Dr. ? Ee fae \ + m. sem fore: York; 


LOZIER, $8 Te Weer lath st Bt om Vor; 
sent free. Druggists. 


“Blanchar ard Food Cure “Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New York, 


THE 








INDEPENDENT. 











Mill Stones and Com Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Ston ble 
© re m Pike, “Water Whee Mills, Smut Ma 
specially adapted 


io Ry eye, 














iF A) SP 6 EF fratlifbed 1845. 

3 ssvceea! — 136 PAG S, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
( NDISPENSABLE 0 ALL INTERESTED IN GARDENING, 
7 ‘ MAILED TO APPLICANTS ENCLOSING 10 CENT: 


i B.K.BLISS & SONS. 
= HLL 21M 34 BARCLAY ST. NEWYORI 
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PERRY & C23 tens. 




















THE ECLIPSE VICTORIOUS 


AT THE 
9 
WORLD’S FAIRS: 
CENTENNIAL...1876—Medal and Diploma. 
AUSTRALIA..... 1877—Grand Bronze Medal. 
_y \ | ae 1878—First Silver Medal. 


STRONGEST WINDMILL IN THE WORLD. 


The Standard Railroad Mid, and the 


Best for Farm and Power Use. 


17 SIZES, FROM 1-MAN TO 40-HORSE POWER. 
tao" Send for ** 7th Edition »? Catalogue. 
ECLIPSE WINDMILL CO., 


Beloit, Wis. 








THE RUBBER PAINT 


18 THE 


BEST PAINT. IN THE WORLD. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, 

Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 

wane to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT the necessity 
of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


38,qnd'535 Went Street, New York.; 204 Van Ste, 
Chicage, Ill.; 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a le 
Depot ant Wim: King & Bro., No. 2.N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 





1879. 


| [ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 





WARREN WARD & 00., 75 & 77 Spring 8t.,N.¥. 
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The Great Natural External Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain. 


Immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession as the only 
external cure known to scien 





IMPROVED PAT. T. RUBBER TARGET GUR. 


rsight as RIFLE. font by E ~————— 
asa ‘ent x- 
press for $1.60 2 a 














Length 39 in, Shoote % 4 

600 feet. Price, with 5 ¥ 
metal ed Arrows, 2 5 4 
Globe it, by mail, post 9 $2.00. j a 


JOHN WILKINSON, ; i 
Sole Mapufacturer, CHICAGO, ee 


Clubs of 6 Supplied with Gunsat $1.25 each, 


Send also for my new Catalogue of SCROLL LAs 
ee. and MACHINIS' TOOIA, ARCHE 


ASE BALL, etc. 
have the best goods in market and sell at man- 
u urers’ prices. 


77 STATE STREET, Chicago. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


The American ‘Carpet ‘Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
oo, 


and Br Rar, St., eae Tete 


97 Lake St., Chicago. 








France, in 

+ Viem in 

; and Centenn xht- 
1876. 








se 


THE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 


, 25 cen discount to di 
|. WELLS A ING 0. & 
aaa } : CTUR 


Umpire Measuring Jar, 











fla iid neecoetae aitchon and mkery for Meamwring 
ona battle wintemeee ‘a permanent cure,” sg stead of for tated, Genny, Figar, gar, Fisur, 
on reams use only, no rubbing or fric- ay A Liqul 
ONE DOLLAR. os Te oe eee 
Prairte Oi td da St)’® Y, Froeipe of i com 
And Drugg 
srtictlare othe Tee ning tration om on the Address Kan OO, 
OF obiios e remedy, with testimo went 100 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 8, 1879. 


SILVER PLATED WARE 
Meriden Britannia Company 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 























BABY CARRIAGE made! Qrenest practical : 
wality yother, please serie Ba forage Before buy- 


E RTE ie CHAIN 06. Erie. Pas 


THE Witte ‘ 





SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the eastest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple ineon- 







struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 


direct co fition 
mpe 
h the WHITE. 





Beautiful, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, ; a 

Silent. 






AUTOMATE 


NOISELESS agg cog MACHINE, 
laters fn oe has induced 
hines to claim .—— 
samen, teases 5 cndiairdy te am 
width for yourself purchasing. 7 


PPE Recticg te, sont vy ma” 
“Send for Hlustested Leaflet and: ¢ Circular. 
WILLOOX & GIBBS 8. 


Co., 
‘Cor, Bond » New York. 


VA OLtate 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 











Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


Every Man<aaye $2 Frege: 


etc. (Self-inker 5) B Larger sizes 
HIS OWN 


Gotlonee of Prenat, Wyps, Bi: 
PRINTER ! Ls a Meriden, Conn 


for 2 stampe. KELSEY & Vo. 
Patt | mn Seach, Chalus sto isto 
| eo express. Send ba vais 


to pear Cong ie Box 


CATARRH 


905 Eight Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec. 17, 1878. 
I think your remedy for Catarrh ‘One sof the 
aimee G* the 


ne oan Before usin 
e eeraetan BAUM ¥ wi ered untol 
misery for years, We sought cal aid, far 
and near, but to no effect. Our regular Physic- 
—_ Neg. seers for his inowledge, skill and 

,» pronounced the disease incurable ; that 
it w wou ee extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,— and that death would be the result at no 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. Butin 
your NORWEGIAN Baum she found immediate 
ae the extremely offensive odor of her 

reath, from which 











used only one bottle, if not full 
having to nly one ot C. Cc. SUL Es 
Produce and Commissi: 
155 Chambers Street, t, New York. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
Quart Bottle, $1.00, My cers be Months’ 
use.) Trial Bottle, enty-five Cents. 


Ask Your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r., 6 Murray St.N. Y. 
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